XXVI 

Such formulas, they contend, may explain some aspects 0 f Cen 
they do not explain all of what occurs in any religion. r ' a| n r e i igj( 

Behind the scenes, then, it is apparent that personal comm 
the very least a discernibly motivating role in the developm^'^'s F 


Such formulas, they corn*...-, 

they do not explain all of what occurs in any reTipi|^^^^| 

Behind the scenes, then, it is apparent that personal comm 
the very least a discernibly motivating role in the devel 0 pm e ™ ment!i Play 
of religion. To those who have written out of antipathy toward" i ^ 3 * 1 
theories, most especially those of a reductionist character se , Ig, ° n > c eri ^ 
and right. To other theorists, more attuned to the religious te!^ ° nly na tu^ 
sensibility, those formulas will appear unpersuasive and rival U ’ lperaril ent 
clearly compelling. That being said, the issues of personal beliefT 0 ^ 1110 '* 
explanation and interpretation of religion are admittedly suhtl " at bear °nth f 
inevitably, they allow for theories of quite different kinds to ^ C0ln Pk 
tion with multiple variants of both belief and unbelief. Of «,♦ COmbi ”a’ 
the theorists we meet here will provide quite ample proof in ‘T Cer(a '" ,r 

ne chapters and 
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Edward Burnett Tylor (1832-1917) was a pioneering figure in the sys¬ 
tematic study of human society—an endeavor that later won him rec¬ 
ognition, in some circles at least, as the “father of anthropology.” Born into 
a prosperous London family and largely self-educated, he traveled as a 
young man to Mexico and Central America, where he observed the pre- 
modern customs of Native American peoples. He soon expanded these 
ethnological studies (as he called them) to other cultures, embracing 
texts from ancient civilizations, the folklore of old Europe, and reports of 
travelers to “primitive,” or tribal, cultures across the globe. These efforts 
led to several books, one of which— the two-volume masterwork of his 
career—appeared in 1871 under the title Primitive Culture: Researches into 
the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and 
Custom (1871). This ambitious project proved to be one of the most origi¬ 
nal and important books of the Victorian age—less significant in the long 
term than Darwins famous Origin of Species (1859), but (in part because 
of Darwin) influential enough in its day. Primitive Culture passed through 
many editions, becoming in time both handbook and guidebook for others 
keen to pursue what came to be known as “Mr. Tyler's science.” 

Though raised in a religious family, Tylor early on renounced the 
Quaker beliefs of his parents. He held on principle that the truth about 
religion is best discovered not by listening to theologians, but by pursu 
ing science— social science. Only by accumulating and closely comparing 
a wide range of facts from all ages and places, he contended, can we begin 
to understand the origin and character of religion or for that matter any 
other human social endeavor. He took interest in Judaism and Christianity 
not as unique or revealed religions, but as particular cases of religion in 
general as it has developed in all human societies. It is worth noticing in 
the selections that follow just how many different examples Tylor brings 
to his discussions and how confident he is in framing comparisons among 
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them. Those habits are typical of his approach, which came to h , 
the comparative method.” m t0 be know n as 

Two axioms that underpin Tylor’s approach are 
these readings. The one can be called “intellectualist” ind° °a d ‘ Spla y in 
other “social evolutionism.” Tylor assumes, first, that th ^‘ Ualism - t h e 
uniformity— he calls it a “psychic unity--*, the hu^"'**** 
places and times. All have the capacity to think according to Ten * 311 
versa! principles of logic and rationality; and all people ven " am Uni ' 
primitive, or simple, use that capacity in similar fashion. Inml ^ m ° St 
ie says, all the world is a single country.” But if all have the ectuai| y. 
lect, that does not mean that all use 

are child-like ,he, ™„o„ b, staple "association „( Idea,™ M ch To 
similar o, connected-, method that ma, occasional!, lTc„«7I 
IS often mistaken. Over time, however, societies do make nmo U 
understanding. Through trial, error, and accumulated experien^! 
evolve. The patterns, or laws, that can be discerned in the developmern 

waves” 1 and^ th"' ™ ^ Whl ° h 8 ° Vem the ™>tion of 

waves and the growth of plants and animals.” Accordingly, we can 

cTZ “ C » ftain b ?u d StageS ° f hUman Pr ° 8ress ' In what Tylor 
the savage stage of humanity, people hunted, gathered, and lived 

in smple vdlages. The later “barbaric” age, marked by the civilizations 
o tgypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome, saw the rise of agriculture, lit- 
emcy, and life in cities. These stages have now of course been surpassed 
y t e modern era, with its remarkable revolutions in commerce, indus¬ 
try, and technology. 


Tylor recognizes that while cultures develop or change over time, not 
all do so in the same way or at the same pace. Industrial Britain of 1860 
is different from rural Central America of the same year. That is because 
thinkers in England and Europe have been fortunate enough to make, and 
share, more intellectual progress in understanding the world than most 
tribal cultures have made. Similarly, within a single society, some people 
may be more intellectually advanced than others. There are always some 
people who hold beliefs that others have discarded. These things fall under 
the doctrine of survivals”; they are beliefs and practices which linger on 
well after the day of their truth, or value, has passed. Archery, for example* 
was once a crucial skill, vital to the hunt. Today it is a recreation, a sport 
that entertains, rather than a skill needed to kill game. Tylor places the 
beliefs of the devout Christian majority of his day in this same category 
Belief in God, the revealed Bible, the miraculous—in an age of science an 
technology, all of these must be seen as “survivals”: ideas, no longer ere 


ible, that linger from an earlier, more primitive stage of human society. 
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Tylor contends that of all the associations of ideas made by primi¬ 
tive peoples, arguably none has been more influential than that which 
figured in the origin of religion. “The savage philosopher,” he writes, was 
intrigued by two common occurrences: death and dreams. In the one 
case, the life within a person appears to separate from the physical body; 
in the other, a kind of phantom, or image, appears able to do the same. 
These two things can be accounted for if we make a next and natural 
step in logic and combine them into one—into the idea of a personal 
soul that mirrors the body and animates (from the Latin anima : spirit) 
it from within. With this step, the extremely useful principle of animism 
was born. 

Once formulated, the doctrine of animism held for the primitive 
mind such strong appeal that it came to be applied to the widest imagin¬ 
able range of phenomena. For if the human body is animated by a soul, 
why should the principle of an animating spirit not equally explain other 
elements of the natural world? Why should not plants and animals, the 
oceans and streams, storms and stars also be moved by souls? Further, if 
souls are separable from physical objects and organisms they animate, why 
should there not lie behind the physical world an entire realm of angelic 
and demonic spirits — like the gods of classical Greece and Rome—with no 
necessary attachment to physical objects at all? And why should the great 
monotheistic religions of our own civilization not be seen as belonging to 
the same line of development? 

In the end Tylor contends that the origin of religion—the worship of 
multiple spirits and deities that is found in almost every primitive society 
on the globe, the system of belief that over time also produced the great 
monotheistic religions of the modern West —can be traced along a con¬ 
tinuous line of social evolution back to the animist thinking of earliest 
humanity, to what he calls the first “general philosophy of man and nature 
< > ever devised by the human race. 


Stages in the Development of Human Civilization 

The following sequence of passages from Primitive Culture outlines Tylor s theory 
of social development, the doctrine of survivals, his account of the primitive logic 


from: Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art, and Custom. Two volumes. Fourth Edition, Revised. London, 
John Murray, [1871] 1903. 
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that led to the idea of the soul and the evolution oj that idea into those 


°f spirit 


and gods. 


r A 1nt he definite basis of compared facts, ethnographers are able to Set 
U up at least a rough scale of civilization. Few would dispute that the 
Mowing races are arranged rightly in order of culture: Australian, Tahitian, 
Aztec, Chinese, Italian. By treating the development of civilization on this plain 
ethnographic basis, many difficulties may be avoided which have embarrassed 
its discussion. This may be seen by a glance at the relation which theoretical 
principles of civilization bear to the transitions to be observed as matter of fact 
between the extremes of savage and cultured life. 

From an ideal point of view, civilization may be looked upon as the gen¬ 
eral improvement of mankind by higher organization of the individual and of 
society, to the end of promoting at once mans goodness, power, and happiness. 
This theoretical civilization does in no small measure correspond with actual 
civilization, as traced by comparing savagery with barbarism, and barbarism 
with modern educated life. So far as we take into account only material and 
intellectual culture, this is especially true. Acquaintance with the physical laws 
of the world, and the accompanying power of adapting nature to man’s own 
ends, are, on the whole, lowest among savages, mean among barbarians, and 
highest among modern educated nations. Thus a transition from the savage 
state to our own would be, practically, that very progress of art and knowledge 
which is one main element in the development of culture. 

[W]hen we read descriptions of the hospitality, the gentleness, the bravery, 
the deep religious feeling of the North American Indians, we admit their claims 
to our sincere admiration; but we must not forget that they were hospita e 
literally to a fault, that their gentleness would pass with a flash of anger into 
frenzy, that their bravery was stained with cruel and treacherous malignity, 
their religion expressed itself in absurd belief and useless ceremony The 1 ^ 
savage of the 18 th century might be held up as a living reproof to vicious; an^ 
frivolous London; but in sober fact, a Londoner who should attempt to ea ^ 
atrocious life which the real savage may lead with impunity and even 1 resp ^ 
would be a criminal only allowed to follow his savage models during ^ 
intervals out of gaol. Savage moral standards are real enough, but they a ^ 
looser and weaker than ours. We may, I think, apply the °ft en - re P eate ^ tua i 
parison of savages to children as fairly to their moral as to their inte ^| e 
condition. The better savage social life seems in but unstable equilibnurn,^ - t 
to be easily upset by a touch of distress, temptation, or violence, an oUS 
becomes the worse savage life, which we know by so many dismal an ^ ^ 
examples. Altogether, it may be admitted that some rude tribes lead a 1 
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• d by some barbarous races, and even by the outcasts of higher nations. But 
T nv known savage tribe would not be improved by judicious civilization, is 

th Position which no moralist would dare to make; while the general tenour 
3 flhe evidence goes far to justify the view that on the whole the civilized man 
is not only wiser and more capable than the savage, but also better and happier, 

1S a that the barbarian stands between.... 

^ fTlhe few remarks here made will have shown how loose must be the 
i!ina out of rough-and-ready estimates of culture. In fact, much of the 
Tabour spent in investigating the progress and decline of civilization has been 

• cnent in premature attempts to treat that as a whole which is as yet only 
mlS ceDtibl’e ofdivided study. The present comparatively narrow argument on 
* e development of culture... takes cognizance principally ^ pledge art 

of actual savage y, cavaee state in some measure 

sustain, within limits, is simp y > c f w hich the higher culture has 

represents an early condition of operatlon as 

- 

" ,,P £ .hi, proposition, ,h, rosin 

term of existence has been to pass rom a sa § truth> but truism.... It is 
must admit a great part of this assertion ° ^ a development of mediaeval 

mere matter of chronicle that modern civ . M^ion of the order repre¬ 
civilization, which again is a deve het culture being clearly traced 

sented in Greece, Assyria, or Egyp • . . question which remains is, 

back to wha, may be called the middle culture^the quest^, ^ ^ ^ t£) 

whether this middle culture may be race same 0 f development 

savagery. To affirm this, is merely to asser £ of knowledge has also gone on 
in culture which has gone on insi ina ff ecte d by our having or not hav- 

outside it, its course of proceeding fng human thought and action were 
ing reporters present. If any one ho s essen tially other than those of 

worked out in primaeval times accor ing ev idence this anomalous state 

the modern world, it is for him to prove > v principle will hold good, as in 
of things, otherwise the doctrine 0 perm ^r lture has been similar through- 
astronomy or geology. That the ten ency ^ fairly judge from its known 
out the existence of human society, an been, is a theory clearly 

historic course what its prehistoric c °^ . le 0 f ethnographic research, 

entitled to precedence as a fundamental pr p 
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. hk .. Rom an Empire,” expresses in a few vigorous Sen . 
Gibbon m his cQurse of cuhure) as from savagery upward. Judge d 
tences his theory of cent ury later, his remarks cannot, indeed, Pas , 

by the knowledge^ near^ ^ gfeat historian - s judgment seems so 

unquestioned.... ■ judiced modern student of the progressionist 

substantially ^sage here at length, and take it as a text to 

school, that gl y theo P of culture:—“The discoveries of ancient and 
represent the ev ? ^ domestic history , or tradition, of the most enlight- 

m °? r !tmTs represent the human savage naked both in mind and body, and 
ened nations, p ideas> and almost of language. From this abject 

destitute ° > ’ i iti and universal state of man, he has gradually 

r, r— z —.»* ^ ,he 

m measure the heavens. His progress in the improvement and exercise of h ls 
menta and corporeal faculties has been irregular and various; infinitely stew m 
Te beginning and increasing by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of tab* 
8 " nt w been followed by a moment of rapid downfall; and the several 
have felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and diminish our 

apprehensions: we cannot determine to what height the human s P ecies 
apprehensio ds perfec tion; but it may safely be presumed tha 

™ p»pl« 0* of nature ia ch„g«d. will relapae into the,, o,ig,»l 

barbarism.” 


The Theory of “Survivals” 

When a custom, an art, or an opinion is fairly started in the worid. d^ ^ 
ing influences may long affect it so slightly t at it may ^ floW on for 
generation to generation, as a stream once se WO nder about it i s 

ages. This is mere permanence of culture, an e sp ^ s0 m any of its 
that the change and revolution of human affairs s ou dred years ago, 11 

feeblest rivulets to run so long. On the Tatar steppes,:s* a tent, 

was an offence to tread on the threshold or touch the rop ^ (he vulgar 
and so it appears to be still. Eighteen centu ™f a |>° eason ably explain > 
Roman objection to marriages in May, which he Lemura i ia .... 

the occurrence in that month of the funera ries o es t0 this day' 

The saying that marriages in May are unluc y „ hich has p erishe 
England, a striking example of how an idea, the n ? eanl 8 d 
for ages, may continue to exist simply because l as 
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there are thousands of cases of this kind which have become, so to 
N ° W T Irks in the course of culture. When in the process of time there 
speak, landm ^ in t h e condition of a people, it is usual, notwithstand- 

has come gen manifestly had not its origin in the new state of things, 

ing, W fr nd "; U ; h ed on int0 R. On the strength of these survivals, it becomes 
bu t has s'mpty asted dvflizaflon of the people they are observed among 
possible to declare th ^ state> in which t he proper home and 

must have been en ^ ^ found; and thus co ii e ctions of such facts are 
meaning of these t g knowledge. In dealing with such materials, 

t 0 be worked as mines of h f° is the main guide, and direct history has 
experience of what actua J h p P ho ld their ground in the midst 

w teach us, first and “" ould nev er have brought them in, but on 
of a new culture which certay them ^ what , his dir ect information is 
the contrary presses har n a vaks of Borneo were not accustomed 

like, a single example may show y _ shd cuts . Accordingly, when the 

to chop wood, as we do, by notching Qther nove lties, they marked 

white man intruded amongthem hh ^ oftheir own pe0 ple who 

their disgust at the innovation by len^g ye( so weU awar e were 

should be caught chopping ^ ^ an improve ment on their 

the native woodcutters that when they cou i d trust one another 

own, that they would use it surr p d yery likely t he foreign chop may 

not to tell. The account is twenty year W, con J mtism> but its prohibition 
have ceased to be an offence aga Y authority in the very teeth of 

was a striking instance of survival by ancestral 

common sense. 


Let us now put the theory of survival to* the 
from it some explanation of the ex ’ ^ which civilized ideas totally 

limits of modern civilized society, o . • • giving c i ear and absolute 

fail to account for. Though we may advance to be able to refer 

explanations oftheir motives, at any rate P ^ {hese custom s from the 

their origins to savage or barbaric antiqui y j , tbe others are atrocious, and 
modern practical point of view, one is ridiculous, 

all are senseless.... , - t h sneezing, it is needful w ® 

In interpreting... customs connec ^ wh ich a full account will be 

ognize a prevalent doctrine of t e ower considered to go m an out o 
given in another chapter. As a mans soul ^ ^ into patien ts and 
his body, so it is with other spirits, particu y ^ ^ cu itured races, the 
possess them or afflict them with isea * . shoW n among the Zulus,a P e0 P * 

connexion of this idea with sneezing i .. p tb e dead hover about t em. 

firmly persuaded that kindly or angry spirits 
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them good or harm, stand visibly before them in dreams, enter into them, ari j 
cause diseases in them.... The Zulu diviners or sorcerers are very apt to snee^ 
which they regard as an indication of the presence of the spirits, whom the 
adore by saying “Makosi” (i.e. lords or masters). It is a suggestive example 0 f 
the transition of such customs as these from one religion to another, that the 
Amakosa, who used to call on their divine ancestor Utixo when they sneezed 
since their conversion to Christianity say, “Preserver, look upon me!” or “Cre 
ator of heaven and earth!”... Polynesia is another region where the sneezing 
salutation is well marked. In New Zealand, a charm was said to prevent evil 
when a child sneezed; if a Samoan sneezed, the bystanders said, “Life to you!” 
while in the Tongan group a sneeze on the starting of an expedition was a most 
evil presage. 

It is not strange that the existence of these absurd customs should have 
been for ages a puzzle to curious inquirers. Especially the legend-mongers took 
the matter in hand, and their attempts to devise historical explanations are on 
record in a group of philosophic myths, Greek, Jewish, Christian. Prometheus 
prays for the preservation of his artificial man, when it gives the first sign of life 
by a sneeze; Jacob prays that mans soul may not, as heretofore, depart from his 
body when he sneezes; Pope Gregory prays to avert the pestilence, in those days 
when the air was so deadly that he who sneezed died of it; and from these imag¬ 
inary events legend declares that the use of the sneezing formulas was handed 
down.... [T]his idea shows itself clearly in Josephus’ story of his having seen a 
certain Jew, named Eleazar, cure demoniacs in Vespasian’s time, by drawing the 
demons out through their nostrils.... On the whole, though the sneezing super¬ 
stition makes no approach to universality among mankind, its wide distribu¬ 
tion is highly remarkable, and it would be an interesting problem to decide how 
far this wide distribution is due to independent growth in several regions, how 
far to conveyance from race to race, and how far to ancestral inheritance. Here 
it has only to be maintained that it was not originally an arbitrary and meaning 
less custom, but the working out of a principle. The... hints to be gained from 
the superstition and folklore of other races... connect the notions and practices 
as to sneezing with the ancient and savage doctrine of pervading and inva 
ing spirits, considered as good or evil, and treated accordingly. The 
survivals of the quaint old formulas in modern Europe seem an unconsci^ 
record of the time when the explanation of sneezing had not yet been g 
over to physiology, but was still in the “theological stage. 

The principal key to the understanding of Occult Science is nda tion 
as based on the Association of Ideas, a faculty which lies at the very 
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reason, but in no small degree of human unreason also. Man, as yet 
°* j jnte iiectual condition, having come to associate in thought those things 
i0 * h he found by experience to be connected in fact, proceeded erroneously 
w , this action, and to conclude that association in thought must involve 
t0 1 connexion to reality. He thus attempted to discover, to foretell, and to 
Sim * Events by means of processes which we can now see to have only an ideal 
CaUS ficance. By a vast mass of evidence from savage, barbaric, and civilized 
rf m m acic arts which have resulted from thus mistaking an ideal for a real con- 
1 e ’ jon b may be clearly traced from the lower culture which they are of, to the 
higher culture which they are in. Such are the practices whereby a distant per- 
on is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with him-his 
property clothes he has worn, and above all cuttings of his hair and nails. Not 
only do savages high and low like the Australians and Polynesians, and barbar¬ 
ians like the nations of Guinea, live in deadly terror of this spiteful crait-not 
only have the Parsis their sacred ritual prescribed for burying their cut hair and 
naUs lest demons and sorcerers do mischief with them, but the fear of leaving 
such’ clippings and parings about lest their former owner should be harmed 
through them, has by no means died out of European folklore, and the German 
peasant, during the days between his child’s birth and baptism, objects to lend 
anything out of the house, lest witchcraft should be worked through it on the 

are endlessly numerous throughout the course of civilization. ^eir common 
theory may be readily made out from a few typical cases, an enc-PP 

confidently to the general mass. The Australian will ° serve e ™ 

insect near a grave, to ascertain the direction where t e sorcerer is o 
by whose craft the man died. The Zulu may be seen c ewin 8 a * 
in order, by this symbolic act, to soften the heart o t e man e * 
oxen from, or of the woman he wants for a wife.... W it quam si a 

German cottager declares that if a dog howls looking own war , ^ and 

death; but if upward, then a recovery from sickness. Locks muS * Mod _ 
bolts drawn in a dying man’s house, that his soul may not e e $ and 

ern Servians, dancing and singing, lead about a little gir rtss p anc if u l 

flowers, and pour bowls of water over her to make^ the ram f T fl under 
as these notions are, it should be borne in mind 

definite mental law, depending as they do on a ^ it$ pract ical 

which we can quite understand the mental acti , g again 

Wte. Lh. d„«, Lord Chesterfield, too d«.«r » H 

be cited to prove this. He relates in one of his etters because the oldest lion 
and that people generally expected the illness to e * ’ d and capricioU s is the 
in the Tower, about the king’s age, had just die . 
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human mind,” he exclaims, by way of comment. But indeed the though, w 
neither wild nor capricious, it was simply such an argument from analogy, 
the educated world has at length painfully learnt to be worthless; but which i 
is not too much to declare, would to this day carry considerable weight to the 
minds of four-fifths of the human race. 

A glance at those magical arts which have been systematized into pseudo¬ 
sciences, shows the same underlying principle. The art of taking omens from 
seeing and meeting animals, which includes augury, is familiar to such savages 
as the Tupis of Brazil and the Dayaks of Borneo, and extends upward through 
classic civilization. The Maoris may give a sample of the character of its rules 
they hold it unlucky if an owl hoots during a consultation, but a council of 
war is encouraged by prospect of victory when a hawk flies overhead; a flight 
of birds to the right of the war-sacrifice is propitious if the villages of the tribe 
are in that quarter, but if the omen is in the enemys direction the war will be 
given up. Compare these with the Tatar rules, and it is obvious that similar 
thoughts lie at the source of both. Here a certain little owls cry is a sound of 
terror, although there is a white owl which is lucky; but of all birds the white 
falcon is most prophetic, and the Kalmuk bows his thanks for the good omen 
when one flies by on the right, but seeing one on the left; turns away his face 
and expects calamity.... Any one who takes the trouble to go into this subject 
in detail, and to study the classic, mediaeval, and oriental codes of rules, will 
find that the principle of direct symbolism still accounts for a fair proportion of 
them, though the rest may have lost their early significance, or may have been 
originally due to some other reason, or may have been arbitrarily invented (as a 
considerable proportion of such devices must necessarily be) to fill up the gaps 
in the system. 


Animism: The Source of Religious Ideas 

The first requisite in a systematic study of the religions of the lower races, is 
lay down a rudimentary definition of religion. By requiring in this definition 
belief in a supreme deity or judgment after death, the adoration of idols ° r 
the practice of sacrifice, or other partially-diffused doctrines or rites, no doub 
many tribes may be excluded from the category of religious. But such narro 
definition has the fault of identifying religion rather with particular develop 
ments than with the deeper motive which underlies them. It seems best 
back at once on this essential source, and simply to claim, as a minimum deb 

tion of Religion, the belief in Spiritual Beings_It cannot be positively asser 

that every existing tribe recognizes the belief in spiritual beings, for the na 1 
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ondition of a considerable number is obscure in this respect, and from the 
Id change or extinction they are undergoing, may ever remain so.... Here, 
r far as I can judge from the immense mass of accessible evidence, we have to 
admit that the belief in spiritual beings appears among all low races with whom 
we have attained to thoroughly intimate acquaintance.... 

I purpose here, under the name of Animism, to investigate the deep-lying 
doctrine of Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of Spiritualistic 
as opposed to Materialistic philosophy. Animism is not a new technical term, 
though now seldom used. From its special relation to the doctrine of the soul, 
it will be seen to have a peculiar appropriateness to the view here taken of the 
mode in which theological ideas have been developed among mankind.... 

Animism characterizes tribes very low in the scale of humanity, and thence 
ascends, deeply modified in its transmission, but from first to last preserving an 
unbroken continuity, into the midst of high modern culture. Doctrines adverse 
to it, so largely held by individuals or schools, are usually due not to early low¬ 
ness of civilization, but to later changes in the intellectual course, to divergence 
from, or rejection of, ancestral faiths; and such newer developments do not 
affect the present enquiry as to the fundamental religious condition of man¬ 
kind. Animism is, in fact, the groundwork of the Philosophy of Religion, from 
that of savages up to that of civilized men. And although it may at first seem 
to afford but a bare and meager definition of a minimum of religion, it will be 
found practically sufficient; for where the root is, the branches will generally 
be produced. It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides into 
two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine; first, concerning 
souls of individual creatures, capable of continued existence after the death or 
destruction of the body; second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank 
of powerful deities. Spiritual beings are held to affect or control the events of 
the material world, and mans life here and hereafter; and it being considered 
that they hold intercourse with men, and receive pleasure or displeasure from j 
human actions, the belief in their existence leads naturally, and it might almost I 
be said inevitably, sooner or later to active reverence and propitiation. Thus 1 
Animism, in its full development, includes the belief in souls and in a * utu re 
state, in controlling deities and subordinate spirits, these doctrines practic v 
resulting in some kind of active worship. One great element ot religion, t 
moral element which among the higher nations forms its most vita par , s 
indeed little represented in the religion of the lower races. It is not that these 
races have no moral sense or no moral standard, for both are strong v ma 
among them, if not in formal precept, at least in that traditions consensus o 
society which we call public opinion, according to which certain ac 
held to be good or bad, right or wrong. It is that the conjunction o e c 
Animistic philosophy, so intimate and powerful in the hig er cu 
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scarcely yet to have begun in the lower. I propose here hardly to touch 
the purely moral aspects of religion, but rather to study the animism T° n 
world so far as it constitutes, as unquestionably it does constitute, an a° ^ 
and world-wide philosophy, of which belief is the theory and worship 
practice. Endeavouring to shape the materials for an enquiry hitherto stran V 
undervalued and neglected, it will now be my task to bring as clearly as ma^j? 
into view the fundamental animism of the lower races, and in some slight and 
broken outline to trace its course into higher regions of civilization. Here let 
me state once for all two principal conditions under which the present research 
is carried on. First, as to the religious doctrines and practices examined, these 
are treated as belonging to theological systems devised by human reason, with¬ 
out supernatural aid or revelation; in other words, as being developments of 
Natural Religion. Second, as to the connexion between similar ideas and rites 
in the religions of the savage and the civilized world. While dwelling at some 
length on doctrines and ceremonies of the lower races, and sometimes particu¬ 
larizing for special reasons the related doctrines and ceremonies of the higher 
nations, it has not seemed my proper task to work out in detail the problems 
thus suggested among the philosophies and creeds of Christendom. Such appli¬ 
cations, extending farthest from the direct scope of a work on primitive culture, 
are briefly stated in general terms, or touched in slight allusion, or taken for 
granted without remark. Educated readers possess the information required to 
work out their general bearing on theology, while more technical discussion is 
left to philosophers and theologians specially occupied with such arguments. 

The first branch of the subject to be considered is the doctrine of human 
and other Souls.... What the doctrine of the soul is among the lower races 
may be explained in stating the present theory of its development. It seems ^ s 
though thinking men, as yet at a low level of culture, were deeply impresse ) 
two groups of biological problems. In the first place, what is it that makes t e 
difference between a living body and a dead one; what causes waking, s e 
trance, disease, death? In the second place, what are those human shapes 
appear in dreams and visions? Looking at these two groups of P^ en ^ ioUS 
the ancient savage philosophers probably made their first step by t e ^ a 
inference that every man has two things belonging to him, namely, a§ 

phantom. These two are evidently in close connexion with the bo y, oJ1( i 

enabling it to feel and think and act, the phantom as being its image or^ ^ aS 
self; both also, are perceived to be things separable form the bo y, to 

able to go away and leave it insensible or dead, the phantom as app^ 
people at a distance from it. The second step would seem also eas> unra ak e - 
to make, seeing how extremely difficult civilized men have foun lt ° ^ bo dy, 
It is merely to combine the life and the phantom. As both belong ^ oJ1 <e 

why should they not also belong to one another, and be mani esta 
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„ Let them then be considered as united, and the result is 
nd the same sou • w hich may be described as an apparitional-soul, 

£ well-known with the actual conception of the 

a ghost-soul- This, at J ’ he lower raC es; which may be defined as fol- 
personal soul or s P"- a f human imag e, in its nature a sort of vapour, film, 
fows: It is a thin uns thought in the individual it animates; inde- 

or shadow; the cause £* and volition G f its corporal 

pendently possessing ith P the body far behind, to flash swiftly 

owner, past or p ese " 1 ’ ^ al able an d invisible, yet also manifesting phys- 
from place to place; mosdy imp P ^ ^ waking or asleep as a phantasm 

ical power, and es P ecia Y f J?, h it bears the likeness; continuing to exist and 
separate from the body ^ ^ possess> and act 

appear to men after the death Though this defim- 

in die bodies i^has sufficient generality to be 

tion is by no means ot univers FP ^ d . yergence among any particular 

taken , aS Fa S r ta from1h«e world-I.de opinions being arbitrary or conventional 
people. Far from these We L cons ider their uniformity among dis- 

products, it is seldom even j are doctr ines answering 

tant races as proving communication of any • Y interpreted 

in the most forcible way to the plain evidence of mens se ^ ^ 

by a fairly consistent and rational primitive philosophy. > 

primitive animism account for the facts of nature, that it ha he d ts place inm 
the higher levels of education. Though classic and mediaeval 
fied it much, and modern philosophy has handled it yet more unspamg y i 
has so far retained the trace of its original character, that heirlooms ofpnmit.ve 
ages may be claimed in the existing psychology of the civi lze wo 
the vast mass of evidence, collected among the most various an is 
of mankind, typical details may now be selected to display t e ear ler 
the soul, the relation of the parts of this theory, and the manner in w ic 
parts have been abandoned, modified, or kept up, along the course o cu u 
To understand the popular conceptions of the human sou or spin , i 
instructive to notice the words which have been found suitable to express 
TTe ghost or phantasm seen by the dreamer or the visionary is an unsu stantia 
form, like a shadow, and thus the familiar term of the shade comes in to express 
the soul. Thus the Tasmanian word for the shadow is also that for the spirit, t e 
Algonquin Indians describe a man’s soul as otahchuk, his shadow , t e uic 
language uses natub for “shadow, soul”; the Arawac ujea means “shadow, soul 
image”; the Abipones made the one word loukal serve for shadow, sou , ec °» 
image.” The Zulus not only use the word tunzi for “shadow, spirit, g ost, u 
the y consider that at death the shadow of a man will in some way depart trom 
the corpse, to become an ancestral spirit. The Basutos not only call t e spir 

^ ..... • i. if ^ man Wfl KS 
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on the river bank, a crocodile may seize his shadow in the water and draw him 
in; while in Old Calabar there is found the same identification of the spirit with 
the ukpon or “shadow,” for a man to lose which is fatal. There are thus found 
among the lower races not only the types of those familiar classic terms, the 
skia and the umbra , but also what seems the fundamental thought of the stories 
of shadowless men still current in the folklore of Europe.... Thus the dead in 
Purgatory knew that Dante was alive when they saw that, unlike theirs, his fig¬ 
ure cast a shadow on the ground. Other attributes are taken into the notion of 
soul or spirit, with especial regard to its being the cause of life. Thus the Caribs, 
connecting the pulses with spiritual beings, and especially considering that in 
the heart dwells mans chief soul, destined to a future heavenly life, could rea¬ 
sonably use the one word iouanni for soul, life, heart. The Tongans supposed 
the soul to exist throughout the whole extension of the body, but particularly in 
the heart.... [T]he Basutos say of a dead man that his heart is gone out; and of 
one recovering from sickness that his heart is coming back. This corresponds 
to the familiar Old World view of the heart as the prime mover in life, thought, 


and passion.... 

The act of breathing, so characteristic of the higher animals during life, and 
coinciding so closely with life in its departure, has been repeatedly and naturally 
identified with the life or soul itself.... It is thus that West Australians used one 
word waug for “breath, spirit, soul;” that in the Netela language of California, 
piuts means “life, breath, soul;” that certain Greenlanders reckoned two souls 
to man, namely his shadow and his breath; that the Malays say the soul of the 
dying man escapes through his nostrils, and in Java use the same word hawa for 
“breath, life, soul.” How the notions of life, heart, breath, and phantom unite in 
the one conception of a soul or spirit, and at the same time how loose and vague 
such ideas are among barbaric races, is well brought into view in the answers to 
a religious inquest held in 1528 among the natives of Nicaragua. When t ey 
die, there comes out of their mouth something that resembles a person, an is 
called Julio [Aztec yuli = to live]. This is like a person, but does not die, an t 
body remains here.”... The conception of the soul as breath may be follow^ uj 
through Semitic and Aryan etymology, and thus into the main streams o ^ 
philosophy of the world. Hebrew shows nephesh, “breath, passing into a ^ 
meanings of “life, soul, mind, animal,” while ruach and neshamah ma e t ^ 
transition from “breath” to “spirit;” and to these the Arabic nefs an ru'■ .$ 

respond. The same is the history of Sanskrit atman and prana, of re ^ ye \ 0 p e d 
and pneuma, of Latin animus, anima, spiritus. So Slavonic duch as gypsies 
the meaning of “breath” into that of soul or spirit; and the dialects o 1 ^ er t ^ eS e 
have this word duk with the meanings of “breath, spirit, ghost, w e ^ y^ r yan 
pariahs brought the word from India as part of their inheritance ^ lands- 
speech, or whether they adopted it in their migration across avo 
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. nd English ghost, too, may possibly have the same original sense 
German gets * * hould think such expressions due to mere metaphor, they 
of breath. An ofthe implied connexion between breath and spirit by 

m ay judge 1 e _ j voca i significance. Among the Seminoles of Florida, 
cases of mos the in f ant was held over her face to recen 

» woman die ^ acquire streng th and knowledge for its future use. 
parting spin* n whv at the death-bed of an ancient R< 


when 
receive her 

.. _____ ^ These 

parting spirit, ana mu ^““ stood ° hy at the death-bed of an ancient Roman, 
Indians cou leant 0 ver to inhale the last breath ofthe departing.... Their 

the " e Sd is kept up to this day among Tyrolese peasants, who can still fancy 
sta *d mli soulto issue from his mouth at death like a little white cloud. 

3 g ° ft will be shown that men, in their composite and confused notions of the 
1 hie brought into connexion a list of manifestations of life and hought 
S ° U ’ re multifarious than this. But also, seeking to avoid such perplexity of 
sometimes endeavoured to define and classify more 
doi especially by the theory that man has a combination of several kinds of 
spirit Y souf or image, to which different functions belong. Already among sav¬ 
age les such classification appears in full vigour. Thus the Fijians d^migmsh 
between man’s “dark spirit” or shadow, which goes to Hades, and g 
spirit” or reflexion in water or a mirror, which stays near where he die^The 
Malagasy say that the saina or mind vanishes at death, the <I " w 
mere air, but the matoatoa or ghost hovers round the tomb. In North Amenca, 
the duality ofthe soul is a strongly marked Algonquin belief; on .so^l goes out 
and sees dreams while the other remains behind; at eat one 0 other 

with the body, and for this the survivors leave offerings of food, w 
departs to the land of the dead. A division into three sou s is^a so 
the Dakotas say that man has four souls, one remaining wit t 
staying in the village, one going in the air, and one to the lan o spir 

Tie early animistic theory of vitality, regarding the function o Jfca* 
caused by the soul, offers to the savage mind an explanation o sev er 
and mental conditions, as being effects of a departure of t e sou aee 

its constituent spirits. This theory holds a wide and strong post ion 1 


[The] temporary exit of the soul has a world- wide app ica 10 ^ 

; edings of the sorcerer, priest, or seer himself. He professes o s f Qr a 

>irit on distant journeys, and probably often believes IS sou a lleeed to 
me from its bodily prison.... Thus the Australian Native oc o ^ thfee 
btain his initiation by visiting the world of spirits in a tran If 0 remaining 
ays’ duration; the Khond priest authenticates his claim to’ ° • ofhis 
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souls being away in the divine presence; the Greenland angekoks soul 
forth from his body to fetch his familiar demon; the Turanian shaman 1^ 
lethargy while his soul departs to bring hidden wisdom from the land of s^-^ 
The literature of more progressive races supplies similar accounts.... TTe^tviv 
cal classic case is the story of Hermotimos, whose prophetic soul went out fnf 
time to time to visit distant regions, till at last his wife burnt the lifeless bod 1 
on the funeral pile, and when the poor soul came back, there was no longer a 
dwelling for it to animate.... 

This same doctrine forms one side of the theory of dreams prevalent amon 
the lower races. Certain of the Greenlanders... consider that the soul quits the 
body in the night and goes out hunting, dancing, and visiting; their dreams 
which are frequent and lively, having brought them to this opinion. Among the 
Indians of North America, we hear of the dreamer s soul leaving his body and 
wandering in quest of things attractive to it. These things the waking man must 
endeavor to obtain, lest his soul be troubled, and quit the body altogether. The 
New Zealanders considered the dreaming soul to leave the body and return, 
even traveling to the region of the dead to hold converse with its friends.... 

Another part has also a place here, the view that human souls come from 
without to visit the sleeper, who sees them as dreams. These two views are by 
no means incompatible. The North American Indians allowed themselves the 
alternative of supposing a dream to be either a visit from the soul of the person 
or object dreamt of, or a sight seen by the rational soul, gone out for an excur¬ 
sion while the sensitive soul remains in the body. So the Zulu may be visited 
in a dream by the shade of an ancestor, the itongo, who comes to warn him of 
danger, or he may himself be taken by the itongo in a dream to visit his distant 
people.... In the lower range of culture, it is perhaps most frequently taken for 
granted that a mans apparition in a dream is a visit from his disembodied spirit, 
which the dreamer, to use an expressive Ojibwa idiom, “sees when asleep. Such 
a thought comes out clearly in the Fijian opinion that a living man’s spirit may 
leave the body, to trouble other people in their sleep; or in a recent account o 
an old Indian woman of British Columbia sending for the medicine-man o 
drive away the dead people who came to her every night. A modern observe ^ 
description of the state of mind of the negroes of South Guinea in this re ^P ^ 
is extremely characteristic and instructive. “All their dreams are c° nstr ^ 
into visits from the spirits of their deceased friends. The cautions, hirrt 
warnings which come to them through this source are received with t 
serious and deferential attention, and are always acted upon in ^^otes 
hours. The habit of relating their dreams, which is universal, great y P ^.^ 
the habit of dreaming itself, and hence their sleeping hours are c ar ^ ^ 
by almost as much intercourse with the dead as their waking are ^\^ onsneS s. 
ing. This is, no doubt, one of the reasons of their excessive superst 
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. ations become so lively that they can scarcely distinguish between 
Their imagi ^ ^ eir wa j^ n g thoughts, between the real and the ideal, and 
their dreams f ^ a j se b 0 od without intending, and profess to see things 

they consequently„ 

w hich neV e e ^ reek of 0 id, the dream-soul was what to the modern savage it still 
ci 1 loosing cares of mind, fell on Achilles as he lay by the sounding sea, 
iSl JtJL st00 d over him the soul of Patroklos, like to him altogether in stature, 
A he beauteous eyes, and the voice, and the garments that wrapped his skin; 
u ake and Achilles stretched out to grasp him with loving hands, but caught 
K-Jnotand like a smoke the soul sped twittering below the earth. Along the 
tha ’ t separate us from Homeric times, the apparition in dreams of men 
Eng or dead has been subject of philosophic speculation and of superstitious 

The evidence of visions corresponds with the evidence of dreams in their 
bearing on primitive theories of the soul, and the two classes of phenomena 
substantiate and supplement one another. Even in healthy waking life, the sav¬ 
age or barbarian has never learnt to make the rigid distinction between subjec¬ 
tive and objective, between imagination and reality, to enforce which is one of 
the main results of scientific education. Still less, when disordered in body and 
mind he sees around him phantom human forms, can he distrust the evidence 
of his very senses. Thus it comes to pass that throughout the lower civilization 
men believe, with the most vivid and intense belief, in the objecti\e rea ity o 
the human specters which they see in sickness, exhaustion, or excitement, 
will be hereafter noticed, one main reason of the practices of fasting, penance, 
narcotizing by drugs, and other means of bringing on morbid exaltation, is t 
the patients may obtain the sight of spectral beings, from whom t ey °P e 0 
gain spiritual knowledge and even worldly power. Human ghosts are among 
principal of these phantasmal figures. There is no doubt that honest \ isionaries 

describe ghosts as they really appear to their perception, while even * e lI *T os 
tore _ j 4._*.i_Hpcrrintions thus established. 


That the apparitional human soul bears the likeness of its fles y o y, is 

principle implicitly accepted by all who believe it really and objectivey P 
in dreams and visions. My own view is that nothing but dreams an yisic n 
could have ever put into mens minds such an idea as that of souls being et er 
hnages of bodies. It is thus habitually taken for granted in animistic p i osop » 
savage or civilized, that souls set free from the earthly body are recognize y 
a likeness to it which they still retain, whether as ghostly wanderers on ear 
inhabitants of the world beyond the grave — This world-wide t ° u t> > 
ing into view here in a multitude of cases from all grades of cu ture, nee 
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collection of ordinary instances to illustrate it. But a quaint and spe 
of beliefs will serve to display the thoroughness with which the soul is tf ^ 0ll P 
ceived as an image of the body. As a consistent corollary to such an ^ C ° n ' 
is argued that the mutilation of the body will have a corresponding oP Ini ° n > it 
the soul, and very low savage races have philosophy enough to work U ^° n 
idea. Thus it was recorded of the Indians of Brazil by one of the earlv F ° Ut ^ is 
visitors, that they “believe that the dead arrive in the other world wo Ur ?^ ean 
hacked to pieces, in fact just as they left this.” Thus, too, the Australian ° F 
slain his enemy will cut off the right thumb of the corpse, so that altho^ h ^ 
spirit will become a hostile ghost, it cannot throw with its mutilated 1 
shadowy spear, and may be safely left to wander, malignant but harmlesT ^ 

In studying the nature of the souls as conceived among the lower races 
in tracing such conceptions onward among the higher, circumstantial detad 
are available. It is as widely recognized among mankind that souls or ghost 
have voices, as that they have visible forms, and indeed the evidence for both 
is of the same nature. Men who perceive evidently that souls do talk when they 
are present themselves in dream or vision, naturally take for granted at once 
the objective reality of the ghostly voice, and of the ghostly form from which it 
proceeds. This is involved in the series of narratives of spiritual communication 
with living men, from savagery onward to civilization, while the more modern 
doctrine of subjectivity of such phenomena recognizes the phenomena them¬ 
selves, but offers a different explanation of them.... 

The conception of dreams and visions as caused by present objective fig¬ 
ures, and the identification of such phantom souls with the shadow and the 
breath, has led many a people to treat souls as substantial material beings. Thus 
it is a usual proceeding to make openings through solid materials to allow souls 
to pass. The Iroquois in old time used to leave an opening in the grave for the 
lingering soul to visit its body, and some of them still bore holes in the coffin for 
the same purpose. The Malagasy sorcerer, for the cure of a sick man who had 
lost his soul, would make a hole in the burial-house to let out a spirit, which he 
would catch in his cap and so convey to the patients head. The Chinese make 
a hole in the roof to let out the soul at death. And lastly, the custom of opening 
a window or door for the departing soul when it quits the body is to this day a 
very familiar superstition in France, Germany, and England. 


Among rude races, the original conception of the human soul seenlS 
have been that of ethereality, or vaporous materiality, which has held so 
a place in human thought ever since. In fact, the later metaphysical noti ° n ^ 
immateriality could scarcely have conveyed any meaning to a savage. It * s 111 ^ 
over to be noticed that, as to the whole nature and action of apparitional so ’ 
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the lower philosophy escapes various difficulties which down to modern times 
have perplexed metaphysicians and theologians of the civilized world. Consid¬ 
ering the thin ethereal body of the soul to be itself sufficient and suitable for vis¬ 
ibility, movement, and speech, the primitive animists had no need of additional 
hypotheses to account for these manifestations.... 

Departing from the body at the time of death, the soul or spirit is consid¬ 
ered set free to linger near the tomb, to wander on earth or flit in the air, or to 
travel the proper region of the spirits—the world beyond grave. The principal 
conceptions of the lower psychology as to a Future Life will be considered in 
the following chapters, but for the present purpose of investigating the theory of 
souls in general, it will be well to enter here upon one department of the subject. 
Men do not stop short at the persuasion that death releases the souls to a free 
and active existence, but they quite logically proceed to assist nature, by slaying 
men in order to liberate their souls for ghostly uses. Thus there arises one of the 
most wide-spread, distinct, and intelligible rites of animistic religion—that of 
funeral human sacrifice for the service of the dead. When a man of rank dies 
and his soul departs to its own place, wherever and whatever that place may be, 
it is a rational inference of early philosophy that the souls of attendants, slaves, 
and wives, put to death at his funeral, will make the same journey and continue 
their service in the next life, and the argument is frequently stretched further, 
to include the souls of new victims sacrificed in order that they may enter upon 
the same ghostly servitude. It will appear from the ethnography of this rite that 
it is not strongly marked in the very lowest levels of culture, but that, arising 
in the higher savagery, it develops itself in the barbaric stage, and thenceforth 
continues or dwindles in survival. 

Of the murderous practices to which this opinion leads, remarkably dis¬ 
tinct accounts may be cited from among tribes of the Indian Archipelago. The 
following account is given of the funerals of great men among the savage Kayans 
of Borneo:—“Slaves are killed in order that they may follow the deceased and 
attend upon him. Before they are killed the relations who surround them 
e njoin them to take great care of their master when they join him, to watch and 
shampoo him when he is indisposed, to be always near him, and to obey all 
his behests. The female relatives of the deceased then take a spear and slightly 
w °und the victims, after which the males spear them to death.” Again, the opin¬ 
ion of the Idaan is “that all whom they kill in this world shall attend them as 
s a\es after death.... From the same principle they will purchase a slave, guilty 
o any capital crime, at fourfold his value, that they may be his executioners. 

kh the same idea is connected the ferocious custom of “head-hunting, so 
Prevalent among the Dayaks before Rajah Brooke’s time. They considered that 
e 0Wn er of every human head they could procure would serve them in the 
nCXt Worl d> where, indeed, a man’s rank would be according to his number of 
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heads in this. They would continue the mourning for a dead man till 
brought in to provide him with a slave to accompany him to the “ hl? ea N 
souls”; a father who lost his child would go out and kill the first a 10n of 
as a funeral ceremony; a young man might not marry till he had^ ^ ^ et > 
head, and some tribes would bury with a dead man the first head 1 ^ r ° CUre d a 
together with spears, cloth, rice, and betel. Waylaying and murder it had tak en , 
their heads became, in fact, the Dayaks’ national sport, and thev r men for 
white men read books, we hunt for heads instead.” Of such rites ^ ^ 
islands, the most hideously purposeful accounts reach us from the F -<- 
Till lately, a main part of the ceremony of a great mans funeral was tlf gr ° Up 
gling of wives, friends, and slaves, for the distinct purpose of attendin W ^ 
the world of spirits. Ordinarily the first victim was the wife of the dec § ' h mt ° 
more than one if he had several, and their corpses, oiled as for a felT] 
with new fringed girdles, with heads dressed and ornamented and verm t 
and turmeric powder spread on their faces and bosoms, were laid by th”5 

1 h Warri0r ' A , SS ° d f $ inferi ° r attendantS Were ^ewrse lain 2 

hese boies were spoken of as “grass for bedding the grave.” When Ra Mbifo 

the pride of Somosomo, was lost at sea, seventeen of his wives were killed and 

after the news of the massacre of the Namena people, in 1839, eighty women 

K3S£ acc d°T ny the spirits of their murdered husbands - such *- 

Widow b2na A $ame PreSSUre ° f PUblk °P ini ° n Which ke P‘ «p ** 

relies S all ^ ^ Wid ° W was worked u P on ^ 

well that life t h e pressure op P er suasion and of menace; she understood 
disgrace anH H F 6nCe ° rtb W0ldd mea n a wretched existence of neglect, 
in lie ~ 3nd tyrann ° US CUStom - as hard to struggle again, 

“ig Zh ln ^ dViIiZed W ° rld > dTOVe her to the grave. ThS far from 
public ODininn im P ortun ate for death and the new life to come, and till 
their influent Q * m ° re en ^^ ten ^d state, the missionaries often used 
could have resc!* 1 T'u t0 ^° m tbe stran g Iin g-cord some wife whom they 
mind was the H ^ herSdf refused to live * So repugnant to the native 

the missionaries’^ °, a chleftain 8 oin g unattended into the other world, that 
dislike to Christ - tile cherished custom was one reason of their 

nominal ChrMam. when once a cki«M 
the same time kil Wl ^ ambush} esteemed it most fortunate that a stray shot at 

companion for the spirt “SinchS^ ^ him ’ ^ thUS F ° Vide ‘ 


like human beings^ R 8 fon°" Slder 2 “ * he P rimitive psychology to have sw 
kill wives and slavec a S * S tbe slm P lest matter of course that tribes 

d S,aVCS ' t0 dls patch their souls on errands of duty with * 
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departed lords, may also kill animals in order that their spirits may do such 
service as is proper to them. The Pawnee warriors horse is slain on his grave to 
be ready for him to mount again, and the Comanche’s best horses are buried 
with his favorite weapons and his pipe, all alike to be used in the distant happy 
hunting-grounds. 

Plants, partaking with animals the phenomena of life and death, health 
and sickness, not unnaturally have some kind of soul ascribed to them. In fact, 
the notion of a vegetable soul, common to plants and to the higher organisms 
possessing an animal soul in addition, was familiar to medieval philosophy, 
and is not yet forgotten by naturalists. But in the lower ranges of culture, at 
least within one wide district of the world, the souls of plants are much more 
fully identified with the souls of animals. The Society Islanders seem to have 
attributed “varua,” i.e., surviving soul or spirit, not to men only but to animals 
and plants. The Dayaks of Borneo not only consider men and animals to have 
a spirit or living principle, whose departure from the body causes sickness and 
eventually death, but they also give to the rice its “samangat padi,” or “spirit of 
the paddy,” and they hold feasts to retain this soul securely, lest the crop should 
decay.... 

Thus far the details of the lower animistic philosophy are not very unfa¬ 
miliar to modern students. The primitive view of the souls of men and beasts, 
as asserted or acted on in the lower and middle levels of culture, so far belongs 
to current civilized thought, that those who hold the doctrine to be false, and 
the practices based upon it futile, can nevertheless understand and sympathise 
with the lower nations to whom they are matters of the most sober and serious 
conviction. Nor is even the notion of separable spirit or soul as the cause of life 
in plants too incongruous with ordinary ideas to be readily appreciable. But the 
theory of souls in the lower culture stretches beyond this limit, to take in a con¬ 
ception much stranger to modern thought. Certain high savage races distinctly 
hold, and a large proportion of other savage and barbarian races make a more 
or less close approach to, a theory of separable and surviving souls or spirits 
belonging to stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes, ornaments, and 
other objects which to us are not merely soulless but lifeless. 

Yet, strange as such a notion may seem to us at first sight, if we place 
ourselves by an effort in the intellectual position of an uncultured tribe, and 
examine the theory of object-souls from their point of view, we shall hardly 
pronounce it irrational. In discussing the origin of myth, some account has 
been already given of the primitive stage of thought in which personality and 
life are ascribed not to men and beasts only, but to things. It has been shown 
how what we call inanimate objects — rivers, stones, trees, weapons, and so 
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forth-are treated as living intelligent beings, talked to, propitiated 
for the harm they do. Hume, whose “Natural History of Reliai on ” ’• 1,Unisll «d 
more than any other work the source of modern opinions as to it Perha P s 
opment of religion, comments on the influence of this personifyi ^ deVel ' 
thought. “There is an universal tendency among mankind to conceive 8 IIk 86 ° f 
like themselves, and to transfer to every object those qualities with \W 
are familiarly acquainted, and of which they are intimately conscio ^ 
unknown causes, which continually employ their thought, appearing T " ' The 
the same aspect, are all apprehended to be of the same kind or species N* ‘ n 
long before we ascribe to them thought and reason, and passion, and sorJc * “ 
even the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring them nearer to “ 
blance with ourselves.”... Our comprehension of the lower stages of m T n 
culture depends much on the thoroughness with which we can appreciate IT 
primitive, childlike conception, and in this our best guide may be the memorv 
of our own childish days. He who recollects when there was still personality to 
him in posts and sticks, chairs and toys, may well understand how the infant 
philosophy of mankind could extend the notion of vitality to what modern 
science only recognizes as lifeless things; thus one main part of the lower ani¬ 
mistic doctrine as to souls of objects is accounted for. The doctrine requires for 
its full conception of a soul not only life, but also a phantom or apparitional 
spirit; this development, however, follows without difficulty, for the evidence of 
dreams and visions applies to the spirits of objects in much the same manner 
as to human ghosts. Everyone who has seen visions while light-headed in fever, 
everyone who has ever dreamt a dream, has seen the phantoms of objects as 
well as of persons. How then can we charge the savage with far-fetched absur- 
ity for taking into philosophy and religion an opinion which rests on the very 
evidence of the senses? The notion is implicitly recognized in his accounts of 
g osts, which do not come naked, but clothed, and even armed; of course there 
must be spirits of garments and weapons, seeing that the spirits of men come 
earing them. It will indeed place savage philosophy in no unfavorable light, if 
we compare this extreme animistic development of it with the popular opinion 
still surviving in civilized countries, as to ghosts and the nature of the human 
soul as connected with them. 


It remains to sum up in few words the doctrine of souls, in the various 
phases it has assumed from first to last among mankind. In the attempt to 
trace its main course through the successive grades of mans intellectual his 
tory, the evidence seems to accord best with a theory of its development, 
somewhat to the following effect. At the lowest levels of culture of which we 
ave clear knowledge, the notion of a ghost-soul animating man while in the 
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i in dream and vision out of the body, is found deeply 
body- and no reason to think that this belief was learnt by savage 

ingrained- with higher races , nor that it is a relic of higher culture 

tribes boa i co ^ tribes have degenerated; for what is here treated as 
from wluch imist i C doctrine is thoroughly at home among savages, who 

the primitive 

on the very evidence of their senses, interpreted on the bio- 
appea [ t0 ciple which seems to the most reasonable. We may now and then 
l0giC I hsavace doctrines and practices concerning souls claimed as relics of a 
hear j i i0 us culture pervading the primeval race of man. They are said to be 
hl8 fof remote ancestral religion, kept up in scanty and perverted memory 
h "tribes degraded from a nobler state. It is easy to see that such an explana- 
t on of some few facts, sundered from their connexion with the general array, 
may seem plausible to certain minds. But a large view of the subject can hardly 
leave such argument in possession. The animism of savages stands for and by 
itself; it explains its own origin. The animism of civilized men, while more 
appropriate to advanced knowledge, is in great measure only explicable as 
a developed product of the older and ruder system. It is the doctrines and 
rites of the lower races which are, according to their philosophy, results ot 
point-blank natural evidence and acts of straightforward practical purpose. It 
is the doctrines and rites of the higher races which show survival of the old in 
the midst of the new, modification of the old to bring it into conformity with 
the new, abandonment of the old because it is no longer compatible with the 
new. Let us see at a glance in what general relation the doctrine of souls among 
savage tribes stands to the doctrine of souls amongst barbaric and cultured 
nations. Among races within the limits of savagery, the general doctrine ol 
souls is found worked out with remarkable breadth and consistency. The souls 
of animals are recognized by a natural extension from the theory of human 
souls; the souls of trees and plants follow in some vague and partial way; and 
the souls of inanimate objects expand the general category to its extremest 
boundaries. Thenceforth, as we explore human thought onward from sa\age 
into barbarian and civilized life, we find a state of theory more conformed to 
positive science, but in itself less complete and consistent. Far on into civiliza¬ 
tion, men still act as though in some half-meant way they believe in souls or 
B osts of objects, while nevertheless their knowledge of physical science is 
e V°nd so crude a philosophy. As to the doctrine of souls of plants, fragmen- 
ar V evidence of the history of its breaking down in Asia is reaching us. In our 
w n day and country, the notion of souls of beasts is to be seen dying out. 
nim ism, indeed, seems to be drawing in its outposts, and concentrating itst t 
n lts first and main position, the doctrine of the human soul. This doctrine 
as undergone extreme modification in the course of culture. It has outlive 
a most total loss of one great argument attached to it, the objectixe rea it\ 
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of apparitional souls or ghosts seen in dreams and visions. The 
up its ethereal substance, and become an immaterial entity < e t u° Ul has giv en 
a shade.” Its theory is becoming separated from the investigaf 6 Shad ° Ws of 
and mental science, which now discuss the phenomena 0 f Ijf ^ ° f biolo 8y 
the senses and the intellect, the emotions and the will on a 6 ^ tb ° u f>ht 
pure experience. There has arisen an intellectual product whose r ° Und ' WOrk <* 
is of the deepest significance, a “psychology” which has no Ion Jr 7 
do with the soul.” The soul’s place in modern thought is in th nythln 8‘° 
of religion, and its especial office there is that of furnishing an in Jn' 
to the religious doctrine of the future life. Such are the alter,-,! in ^ tua,sid e 
differenced the fundamental animistic belief in its course through We 
periods of the worlds culture. Yet it is evident that, notwithstandin^nT 
profound change, the conception of the human soul is as to its m “ 

nature, continuous from the philosophy of the sava^ 
modern professor of theology. Its definition has remained from theVrst ft! 

SSSSSS 

separaS'thei 1 ? 61 . an<1 Christian - ** divisions which have 

foTtS most nan r g r S , e WOrld int0 int ° lerant and h <*tile sects are 

schisms that whichT r H Cla l‘ n COmparison with the deepest of all religious 
scmsms, that which divides Animism from Materialism. 




completing°thp°i ente fi a" tbe ** na * t0pic ok l ^ e investigation of Animism, by 
t "T* being, i„ general, from th, 

man’s life inH th lrles ’8 en ’'> conceived as filling their multifarious offices in 
spiritual hieraI' T ' " P t0 the deitieS who rei 8"> -d eighty, over the 
of this invest' J ° SP ‘ te ° f endl ess diversity of detail, the general principles 
w i IT* TT Seem comparatively easy of access to the enqffirer, if he 


of this invest P endless diversity of detail, the general principles 

will use ffie f r com P ara tively easy of access to the enquirer, if he 
beings are mnrMi W ^ ^ ^ ore g° in g studies supply: first, that spiritual 
and second th ^ th ■ man ° n bis P rimar y conception of his own human soul, 
theory that it i! T PU . rpose is t0 ex P lain nature on the primitive childlike 
St men h H h “ d thrOU g hout “Animated Nature.”. . [R]ude tribes of 
to their own ^ "I "T" them this source °f happiness, that they could explain 
gnlmes eho t 'll ° fthin 8 s ’ ** to them spiritual beings, elves and 

of universal life TT 6 *’ demons and deities, were the living personal caus^ 
The first men found everything easy, the mysteries of natu 
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were not so hidden from them as from us,” said Jacob Bohme the mystic True 
we may well answer, if these primitive men believed in that animistic philoso¬ 
phy of nature which even now survives in the savage mind. They could ascribe 
to kind or hostile spirits all good and evil of their own lives, and all striking 
operations of nature; they lived in familiar intercourse with the living and pow¬ 
erful souls of their dead ancestors, with the spirits of the stream and grove, 
plain and mountains, they knew well the living mighty Sun pouring his beams 
of light and heat upon them, the living mighty Sea dashing her fierce billows 
on the shore, the great personal Heaven and Earth protecting and producing 
all things. For as the human body was held to live and act by virtue of its own 
inhabiting spirit-soul, so the operations of the world seemed to be carried on 
by the influence of other spirits. And thus Animism, starting as a philosophy of 
human life, extended and expanded itself till it became a philosophy of nature 
at large. 

To the minds of the lower races it seems that all nature is possessed, per¬ 
vaded, crowded, with spiritual beings. In seeking by a few types to give an idea 
of this conception of pervading Spirits in its savage and barbaric stage, it is not 
indeed possible to draw an absolute line of separation between spirits occupied 
in affecting for good and ill the life of Man, and spirits specially concerned 
in carrying on the operations of Nature. In fact these two classes of spiritual 
beings blend into one another as inextricably as do the original animistic doc¬ 
trines they are based on. As, however, the spirits considered directly to affect 
the life and fortune of Man lie closest to the centre of the animistic scheme, it 
is well to give them precedence. The description and function of these beings 
extend upwards from among the rudest human tribes. Milligan writes of the 
Tasmanians: “They were polytheists, that is, they believed in guardian angels or 
spirits, and in a plurality of powerful, but generally evil-disposed beings, inhab¬ 
iting crevices and caverns of rocky mountains, and making temporary abode 
in ollow trees and solitary valleys; of these a few were supposed to be of great 
power, while to the majority were imputed much of the nature and attributes 
° * e 8°Wins and elves of our native land.” Oldfield writes of the aborigines of 
ustralia, The number of supernatural beings, feared if not loved, that they 
su , °^ e dg e > is exceedingly great; for not only are the heavens peopled with 
^ > ut the whole face of the country swarms with them; every thicket, most 
eve Crin ^ ^ aCeS> anC * roc ky P^ aces abound with evil spirits. In like manner, 
see F ^ natura l phenomenon is believed to be the work of demons, none of which 
mis^ 0 f ^ en ^ n nature > one and all apparently striving to do all imaginable 
who ^ t0 ^ 00r ^ ow ” ft must be indeed an unhappy race among 
SU f ^ 3 demonol °gy cou ld shape itself, and it is a relief to find that other 
about tl^ ° W Cldture> w bft e recognizing the same spiritual world swarming 
e m, do not find its main attribute to be spite against themselves. Among 
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the Algonquin Indians of North America, Schoolcraft finds the very gro 
work of their religion in the belief “that the whole visible and invisible crlT' 
is animated with various orders of malignant or benign spirits, who Pre ° n 
over the daily affairs and over the final destinies of men.” Among the Kho 
of Orissa, Macpherson describes the greater gods and tribal manes, and bel^ 
these the order of minor and local deities: “They are the tutelary gods of ev ° W 
spot on earth, having power over the functions of nature which operate theT 
and over everything relating to human life in it. Their number is unlimited 
They fill all nature, in which no power or object, from the sea to the clods of th 
field, is without its deity. They are the guardians of hills, groves, streams, fou^ 
tains, paths, and hamlets, and are cognizant of every human action, want, and 
interest in the locality, where they preside.” Describing the animistic mythology 
of the Turanian tribes of Asia and Europe, Castren has said that every land 
mountain, rock, river, brook, spring, tree, or whatsoever it may be, has a spirit 
for an inhabitant; the spirits of the trees and stones, of the lakes and brooks, 
hear with pleasure the wild mans pious prayers and accept his offerings. Such 
are the conceptions of the Guinea negro, who finds the abodes of his good and 
evil spirits in great rocks, hollow trees, mountains, deep rivers, dense groves, 
echoing caverns, and who passing silently by these sacred places leaves some 
offering, if it be but a leaf or a shell picked up on the beach. Such are examples 
which not unfairly picture the belief of the lower races in a world of spirits on 
earth, and such descriptions apply to the state of mens minds along the course 
of civilization. 


Surveying the religions of the world and studying the descriptions of deity 
among race after race, we may recur to old polemical terms in order to define 
a dominant idea of theology at large. Man so habitually ascribes to his dei- 
ties uman shape, human passions, human nature, that we may declare him 
an nt ropomorphite, an Anthropopathite, and (to complete the series) an 
nthropophysite. In this state of religious thought, prevailing as it does through 
i mmense a ran g e among mankind, one of the strongest confirmations may 
rnkn^TV 0 k 6 ^ ere advanced concerning the development of Ani 

or jan” ff 1S ! e °j^ ^ at t ^ le conce Ption of the human soul is the very “fans et 
has hepn^ 11 T ° r ^ n: ed ‘l conceptions of spirit and deity in genera > 
the charart^ y / 0uclled *° r by fact of human souls being held to pass m t0 
But b^onZ ^ eVil demons > and *> ^cend to the rank of deities- 

whom the vast l* 1 1 ^ COnsider dle nature of the great gods of the nations, 
that these might* , UnCtIons of the universe are vested, it will still be app areI 
their feeling andl ‘^**1“* modelled on human souls, that in great meas« r 
ympathy, their character and habit, their will and action, eve 
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their material and form, display throughout their adaptations, exaggerations 
n d distortions, characteristics shaped upon those of the human spirit. The key 
to investigation of the Dii Majorum Gentium [gods of most peoples: ed.J of the 
world is the reflex of humanity, and as we behold their figures in their proper 
districts of theology, memory ever brings back the Psalmists words, “Thou 
thoughtest I was altogether as thyself.” 

The higher deities of Polytheism have their places in the general animistic 
system of mankind. Among nation after nation it is still clear how, man being 
the type of deity, human society and government became the model on which 
divine society and government were shaped. As chiefs and kings are among 
men, so are the great gods among the lesser spirits. They differ from the souls 
and minor spiritual beings which we have as yet chiefly considered, but the 
difference is rather of rank than of nature. They are personal spirits, reigning 
over personal spirits. Above the disembodied souls and manes, the local genii 
of rocks and fountains and trees, the host of good and evil demons, and the 
rest of the spiritual commonalty, stand these mightier deities, whose influence 
is less confined to local or individual interests, and who, as it pleases them, can 
act directly within their vast domain, or control and operate through the lower 
beings of their kind, their servants, agents, or mediators. The great gods of 
Polytheism, numerous and elaborately defined in the theology of the cultured 
world, do not however make their earliest appearance there. In the religions of 
the lower races their principal types were already cast, and thenceforward, for 
many an age of progressing or relapsing culture, it became the work of poet and 
priest, legend-monger and historian, theologian and philosopher, to develop 
and renew, to degrade and abolish, the mighty lords of the Pantheon. 

With little exception, wherever a savage or barbaric system of religion is 
thoroughly described, great gods make their appearance in the spiritual world 
as distinctly as chiefs in the human tribe. In the lists, it is true, there are set 
down great deities, good or evil, who probably came in from modern Christian 
missionary teaching, or otherwise by contact with foreign religions. It is often 
difficult to distinguish from these the true local gods, animistic figures of native 
meaning and origin. Among the following polytheistic systems, examples may 
be found of such combinations, with the complex theological problems they 
suggest. Among Australians, above the swarming souls, nature-spirits, demons, 
there stand out mythic figures of higher divinity; Nguk-wonga, the Spirit of the 
Waters; Biam, who gives ceremonial songs and causes disease, and is perhaps 
the same as Baiame the creator; Nambajandi and Warrugura, lords of heaven 
an d the nether world. In South America, if we look into the theology of the 
Manaos (whose name is well known in the famous legend of El Dorado and the 
gulden city of Manoa), we see Mauari and Saraua, who may be called the Good 
and Evil Spirit, and beside the latter the two Gamainhas, Spirits of the Waters 
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and the Forest. In North America the description of a solemn Alg 0 n q uin 
rifke introduces us to twelve dominant manitus or gods; first the Great 
in heaven, then the Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, the House-god, the 
corn, and the four Winds or Cardinal Points. The Polynesians crowd of ma ^ 
and the lower ranks of deities of earth, sea, and air, stand below the great 
of Peace and War, Oro and Tane the national deities of Tahiti and Huahi S 
Raitubu the Sky-producer, Hina who aided in the work of forming the world 
her father Taaroa, the uncreate Creator who dwells in Heaven. Among th 
Land Dayaks of Borneo, the commonalty of spirits consists of the souls of the 
departed, and of such beings as dwell in the noble old forests on the tops of 
lofty hills, or such as hover about villages and devour the stores of rice; above 
these are Tapa, creator and preserver of man, and Iang, who taught the Dayaks 
their religion, Jirong, whose function is the birth and death of men, and Tenabi 
who made, and still causes to flourish, the earth and all things therein save the 
human race. 


Among barbaric races we...find two conceptions current, the personal 
divine Sea and the anthropomorphic Sea-god. These represent two stages of 
development of one idea—the view of the natural object as itself an animated 
being, and the separation of its animating fetish-soul as a distinct spiritual deitv. 
To follow the enquiry into classic times shows the same distinction as strongly 
marked. W hen Kleomenes marched down to Thyrea, having slaughtered a bull 
to the sea... he embarked his army in ships for the Tirynthian land and Nauplia. 
Cicero makes Cotta remark to Balbus that “our generals, embarking on the sea, 
a\ e been accustomed to immolate a victim to the waves,” and he goes on to 
argue, not unfairly, that if the Earth herself is a goddess, what is she other than 
e us, an if the Earth, the Sea too, whom thou saidst to be Neptune.” Here 
irect nature-worship in its extremest sense of fetish-worship. But in the 
oh ^^ omo ^P^ c sta 8 e appear that dim prae-Olympian figure of Nereus the 
PfKPiHn!^ c tat ^ er °* Nereids in their ocean caves, and the Homeric 
deem wh k ^ shaker, who stables his coursers in his cave in the Aegean 
the dividin arnesses gold-maned steeds to his chariot and drives through 
lord a king ^ ^ Su ^ ect sea 'beasts come up at the passing of their 

theb£S 11 ?° Un , d t0 the dement he governs. Lt he fan come from 
the will 0 f Zeus midst of the 8°ds in the assembly on Olympos. and ask 

with different^rLulr^k' 11 ' 0 VfeW again ’ Plough under different aspects anj 
and absolute worship ,f « problems Presented by water-worship. The n 
rather to fetishism th K Ult ° two S rt> at divisions, the first belong 1 r 
$m> 016 secon d to polytheism proper, and the two apparent' 
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epresenting an earlier and later stage of theological ideas. The first is the rude 
barbarians adoration of the actual flame which he watches writhing, roaring, 
devouring like a live animal; the second belongs to an advanced generalization, 
that any individual fire is a manifestation of one general elemental being, the 
Fire-god. Unfortunately, evidence of the exact meaning of fire-worship among 
the lower races is scanty, while the transition from fetishism to polytheism 
seems a gradual process of which the stages elude close definition. 


Animism and Monotheism 

We now turn to the last objects of our present survey, those theological beliefs 
of the lower tribes of mankind which point more or less distinctly toward a 
doctrine of Monotheism. Here it is by no means proposed to examine savage 
ideas from the point of view of doctrinal theology, an undertaking which would 
demand arguments quite beyond the present range. Their treatment is limited to 
classifying the actual beliefs of the lower races, with some ethnographic consid¬ 
erations as to their origin and their relation to higher religions. For this purpose 
it is desirable to distinguish the prevalent doctrines of the uncultured world 
from absolute monotheism. At the outset, care is needed to exclude an ambigu¬ 
ity of which the importance often goes unnoticed. How' are the mighty but sub¬ 
ordinate divinities, recognized in different religions, to be classed? Beings who 
in Christian or Moslem theology would be called angels, saints, demons, would 
under the same definitions be called deities in polytheistic systems.... It the 
monotheistic criterion be simply made to consist in the Supreme Deity being 
held as creator of the universe and chief of the spiritual hierarchy, then its appli¬ 
cation to savage and barbaric theology will lead to perplexing consequences. 
Races of North and South America, of Africa, of Polynesia, recognizing a num¬ 
ber of great deities, are usually and reasonably considered polytheists, vet unuer 
ibis definition their acknowledgement of a Supreme Creator, ot which various 
cases will here be shown, would entitle them at the same time to the name of 
monotheists. To mark off the doctrines of the lower races, closer definition is 
squired, assigning the distinctive attributes of deitv- to none saw the Aimightv 
Creator. It may be declared that, in this strict sense, no savage tribe ot monothe- 
lsts has been ever known. Nor are any fair representatives of the iower cu. ture 
m a stric t sense pantheists. The doctrine which they do widely hoic. and * — 
°P<ms to them a course tending in one or other of these directions, :s potahe- 
lsm eliminating in the rule of one supreme divinity. High above the cov ----- 
0t SOuls > of divine manes, of local nature-spirits, ot' the great deities ot class ir.c 
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element, there are to be discerned in savage theology shadowin 
majestic, of the conception of a Supreme Deity, henceforth to be traced 11 ** 11 * ° r 
in expanding power and brightening glory along the history of re'h,- 0nWard 
no unimportant task, partial as it is, to select and group the typical ,| ° n ’ ^ * s 
show the nature and position of the doctrine of supremacy, as it c 3 ^' lc ^ 
view within the lower culture.... c °mes i n t 0 

In surveying the peoples of the world, the ethnographer finds some 
not shown to have any definite conception of a supreme deity; and even t*** 
such a conception is placed on record, it is sometimes so vaguely asserted ^ 
on such questionable authority, that he can but take note of it and pass on T 
numerous cases, however, illustrated by the following collection from diff " 
ent religions, certain leading ideas, singly or blended, may be traced. There ^ 
many savage and barbaric religions which solve their highest problem by the 
simple process of raising to divine primacy one of the gods of polytheism itself 
Even the system of the manes-worshipper has been stretched to reach the limit 
of supreme deity, in the person of the primaeval ancestor. More frequently, it is 
the nature-worshipper’s principle which has prevailed, giving to one of the great 
nature-deities the precedence of the rest. Here, by no recondite speculation, but 
by the plain teaching of nature, the choice has for the most part lain between 
two mighty' visible divinities, the all-animating Sun and the all-encompassing 
Heaven. In the study of such schemes, we are on intellectual terra firma. There is 
among the religions of the lower races another notable group of systems, seem¬ 
ingly in close connection with the first. These display to us a heavenly pantheon 
arrange on the model of an earthly political constitution, where the common- 
a ty are crowds of human souls and other tribes of world-pervading spirits, the 
aristocracy are great polytheistic gods, and the King is a Supreme Deity. To this 
omparatively intelligible side of the subject, a more perplexed and obscure 
si e stan s contrasted. Among men whose theory of the soul animating the 
r J ? S 3 r , ead ^. led d>em t0 su PPOse a divine spirit animating the huge mass 
• ° r Sky ’ this ldea needs but a last expansion to become a doctrine of the 
Moreowr S T‘ mated by ° ne S reatest > all-pervading divinity, the World-Spirit- 
vast funnl" e [ e ] S P ecu ' ative philosophy, savage or cultured, grapples with the 
the Manv m th * ^ or | d ~problem, the solution is attained by ascending from 
a First Cause ^ u ^ str ' v ' n § t0 discern through and beyond the Universe 
then the First r * * asis °f suc h reasoning be laid in the theological ground, 
St “ "*"" d “ ,h ' S “P"»» My. In such ways, .he reaf 

thephaosophyof e relielrn° S Vt mi ^ ^ animistic conce Ptons which pervade 

of as it were a soul J ’ 3 ^ amon 8 low races and high, is to reach an ide 
Great Spirit. In no 11 C WOr ^’ a s ^aper, animator, ruler of the universe, a 
est deity adored bv 1 measure> sucb definition answers to that of the hig 
ower races of mankind. As we enter these regions o 
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nscendental theology, however, we are not to wonder that the comparative 
!Ttinctness belonging to conceptions of lower spiritual beings here fades away. 
Human souls, subordinate nature-spirits, and huge polytheistic nature-gods, 
arry with the defined special functions they perform some defined character 
°nd figure, but be y° nd such limits form and function blend into the infinite 
and universal in the thought of supreme divinity. To realize this vast idea, two 
especial ways are open, and both are trodden even by uncultured men. The first 
way is to fuse the attributes of the great polytheistic powers into more or less of 
common personality, thus conceiving that, after all, it is the same Highest Being 
who holds up the heavens, shines in the sun, smites his foes in the thunder, 
stands first in the human pedigree as the divine ancestor. The second way is to 
remove the limit of theologic speculation into the region of the indefinite and 
the inane. An unshaped divine entity looming vast, benevolent or too exalted 
to need human worship, too huge, too remote, too indifferent, too supine, too 
merely existent, to concern himself with the petty race of men,—this is a mystic 
form or formlessness in which religion has not seldom pictured the Supreme. 

Thus, then, it appears that the theology of the lower races already reaches 
its climax in conceptions of Supreme Deity, and that these conceptions in the 
savage and barbaric world are no copies stamped from one common type, but 
outlines widely varying among mankind. The degeneration-theory, in some 
instances no doubt with justice, may claim such beliefs as mutilated and per¬ 
verted remnants of higher religions. Yet for the most part, the development- 
theory is competent to account for them without seeking their origin in grades 
of culture higher than those in which they are found existing. Looked upon as 
products of natural religion, such doctrines of divine supremacy seem in no 
way to transcend the powers of the low-cultured mind to reason out, nor of 
the low-cultured imagination to deck with mythic fancy. There have existed in 
times past, and do still exist, many savage or barbaric people who hold such 
views of a highest god as they may have attained to of themselves, without the 
a id of more cultured nations. Among these races, Animism has its distinct and 
consistent outcome, and Polytheism its distinct and consistent completion, in 
‘he doctrine of a Supreme Deity. 


Savage Religion, Civilized Religion, and Ethics 

® ef ore now bringing these researches to a close, it will be well to state com- 
P a «ly the reasons for treating the animism of the modern savage world as more 
r ‘ess representing the animism of remotely ancient races of mankind. Savage 
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•cm founded on a doctrine ot souls carried to an extent f ar k 
Ms in ’the cultivated world, and thence expanding to a y et w ider >ts 

spiritual beings animating and controlhng the umverse in all its partS) of 

a theory of personal causes developed mto a general philosophy of * 
...... Tt»p main issue of the problem is this, whether sava^ n 


t ui w _ . . . or ecor nes 

nature'/The main issue of the problem is this, whether savage an^!" an<1 
primary formation belonging to the lower culture, or whether it consists ? 

r i in crimp hicrhpr nilturo ^r^A >ri mst 


Ulldiy lUimucav- ° ^ . v , WUMS tS, moetl 

or entirely, of beliefs originating in some higher culture, and conveyed bv ' 
tion or degradation into the lower. The evidence for the first alternative, th 0 ° P 
not amounting to complete demonstration, seems reasonably strong, and ^ 
met by contrary evidence approaching it in force. The animism of the low^ 
tribes, self-contained and self-supporting, maintained in close contact ^th 
that direct evidence of the senses on which it appears to be originally based 
a system which might quite reasonably exist among mankind, had they never 
anywhere risen above the savage condition. Now it does not seem that the ani 
mism of the higher nations stands in a connexion so direct and complete with 
their mental state. It is by no means so closely limited to doctrines evidenced 
by simple contemplation of nature. The doctrines of the lower animism appear 
in the higher often more and more modified, to bring them into accordance 
with an advancing intellectual condition, to adapt them at once to the limits of 
stricter science and the needs of higher faith; and in the higher animism these 
doctrines are retained side by side with other and special beliefs, of which the 
religions of the lower world show scarce a germ. In tracing the course of ani¬ 
mistic thought from stage to stage of history, instruction is to be gained alike 
rom the immensity of change and from the intensity of permanence. Savage 
animism, both by what it has and what it wants, seems to represent the earlier 
J if m ln began the age-long course of the education of the world. Espe- 

anirnic ^!° j ? ° ticec * ^ at various beliefs and practices, which in the lower 
animism K 7* ^ U ^ 0n tbe * r 8 rounc ls as if they grew there, in the higher 

relics than a !f ^ t0 P easants ^ an philosophers, exist rather as ancestra 
vival. Thus it f?k UCtS belon 8 in g to their age, are falling from full life into sur* 
of civilized relit, rdl fion can frequently explain doctrines and n' 

MS'* * f-r less often the case. Now this Is «f* 1 

radation-theorv wo 3 * listorica l as well as a practical meaning- e 
a* broken-C2 d J?* Sava g es *» Md beliefs and customs 
would expect civili 7 P H ° ° rmer lli 8 ller civilization. The development- 
sonable meaning i n i e < mU1 , t0 ^ ee P U P belief and customs which have t tl \ 
enables us to j u L b“ Cultured states of society. So far as the study of J 
^‘gioninthelo^^ th c two theories, it is seen that what is Xfld 
^ ^ evc l°pment-thl re is ^ en meani rtgless superstition in the hig g ts 
W1 { e teaching of p re k °7 ^ tile u PP er hand. Moreover, this evi e x 
P re histo ric archaeology. Savage life, carrying on >» t0 
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wn day the life of the Stone Age, may be legitimately claimed as representing 
° motely ancient conditions of mankind, intellectual and moral as well as mate- 
^ 1 If so, a low but progressive state of animistic religion occupies a like ground 

•n savage and in primitive culture. 

1 Lastly, a few words of explanation may be offered as to the topics which this 
survey has included and excluded. To those who have been accustomed to find 
theological subjects dealt with on a dogmatic, emotional, and ethical, rather 
than an ethnographic scheme, the present investigation may seem misleading, 
because one-sided. This one-sided treatment, however, has been adopted with 
full consideration. Thus, though the doctrines here examined bear not only on 
the development but the actual truth of religious systems, I have felt neither 
able nor willing to enter into this great argument fully and satisfactorily, while 
experience has shown that to dispose of such questions by an occasional dicta¬ 
torial phrase is one of the most serious of errors. The scientific value of descrip¬ 
tions of savage and barbarous religions, drawn up by travellers and especially by 
missionaries, is often lowered by their controversial tone, and by the affectation 
of infallibility with which their relation to the absolutely true is settled. There 
is something pathetic in the simplicity with which a narrow student will judge 
the doctrines of a foreign religion by their antagonism or conformity to his own 
orthodoxy, on points where utter difference of opinion exists among the most 
learned and enlightened scholars. The systematizations of the lower religions, 
the reduction of their multifarious details to the few and simple ideas of primi¬ 
tive philosophy which form the common groundwork of them all, appeared to 
me an urgently needed contribution to the science of religion. This work I have 
carried out to the utmost of my power, and can now only leave the result in 
the hands of other students, whose province it is to deal with such evidence in 
wider schemes of argument. Again, the intellectual rather than the emotional 
side of religion has here been kept in view. Even in the life of the rudest savage, 
religious belief is associated with intense emotion, with awful reverence, with 
a gonizing terror, with rapt ecstasy when sense and thought utterly transcend 
* e comr non level of daily life. How much the more in faiths where not only 
oes the believer experience such enthusiasm, but where his utmost feelings 
sa °I e an ^ h°P e > of justice and mercy, of fortitude and tenderness and self- 
« c * n 8 devotion, of unutterable misery and dazzling happiness, twine and 
as S SP r , 0Un ^ fobric of religion. Language, dropping at times from such words 
mity 11 an ^ ^eir mere philosophic meaning, can use them in full confor- 
s ense W fk ten ^ enc y °f the religious mind, as phrases to convey a mystic 

a nd of° transcen dent emotion. Yet of all this religion, the religion of vision 
father ^ a . SS * 0n> ^ttle indeed has been said in these pages, and even that little 
above aft 1! ? C ^ enta ^ touches than with purpose. Those to whom religion means 
t ings religious feeling, may say of my argument that I have written 
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soullessly of the soul, and unspiritually of spiritual things. Be it S0: J acc 
phrase not as needing an apology, but as expressing a plan. Scientific n ^ 
is at times most furthered by working along a distinct intellectual li ne ^° 8 / ess 
being tempted to diverge from the main object to what lies beyond, inh 
ever intimate connexion. The anatomist does well to discuss bodily stru ° W 
independently of the world of happiness and misery which depends Upo UCtUre 
would be thought a mere impertinence for a strategist to preface a dissect* r ^ 
on the science of war, by an enquiry how far it is lawful for a Christian nv ^ 
bear weapons and serve in the wars. My task has been here not to discuss R i ° 
gion in all its bearings, but to portray in outline the great doctrine of Animism 
as found in what I conceive to be its earliest stages among the lower races of 
mankind, and to show its transmission along the lines of religious thought 
The almost entire exclusion of ethical questions from this investigation has 
more than a mere reason of arrangement. It is due to the very nature of the 
subject. To some the statement may seem startling, yet the evidence seems to 
justify it, that the relation of morality to religion is one that only belongs in its 
rudiments, or not at all, to rudimentary civilization. The comparison of savage 
and civilized religions brings into view, by the side of deep-lying resemblance in 
their philosophy, a deep-lying contrast in their practical action on human life. 
So far as savage religion can stand as representing natural religion, the popular 
i ea that the moral government of the universe is an essential tenet of natural 
re igion simply falls to the ground. Savage animism is almost devoid of that 
et ica e ement which to the educated modern mind is the very mainspring 
o practica religion. Not, as I have said, that morality is absent from the life of 
wnupTu r raCCS ^f idl0Ut a C0( * e morals, the very existence of the rudest tribe 
no cmou impossi k ; and in deed the moral standards of even savage races are to 
their owtT em ^ eU : defined and P raisew orthy. But these ethical laws stand on 
of the animi^k °v t 5 adition and public opinion, comparatively independent 

is not immoral 1CfS ^ ^ which exist beside them * ^ lower animism 
keep the discussion T” 10 ™ 1 * F ° r thls plain reason > h bas seemed desirable to 
The general nroN ° an * mism> as ^ ar as might be, separate from that of ethics, 
and requirin^imm 11 ^ '***. ° f mora % *> religion is difficult, intricate, 
discussed in conneY^ ***17 0 ^ evidence > an d may be perhaps more profitab) 
separation, it will be^ ^ etbno 8 ra phy of morals. To justify their present 

a g e ^ibes whose idea!k° U ^u t0 re ^ er in g enera ^ terms to the accounts of sav 
caution being used not Cen Ftde a ^ ecte d by civilized intercourse; prop er 
ascertain whether these ° VagUe state ments about good and evil, but to 
Vlce > ri gbteousness and wi at phll °sophic moralists would call virtue an 
tage and disadvantage The ^ neSS ’ ° r wbetber they are mere personal advan 
xed idea i n many 8 / es ^ enti al connexion of theology and morality * 
dS ' But 11 is one of the lessons of history that sub,** 
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■ themselves independently for ages, till the event of coalescence 
piay ma> ntal ” (h£ course of history religion has in various ways attached to 
takes pl ace ' n jj j great outside its central scheme, such as prohibition of 
matter* observance of special days, regulation of marriage as to kinship, 
special mea ^ det int0 cas tes, ordinance of social law and civil government, 
division o ^ f rom a political point of view, as a practical influence on 
Looking clear that am0 ng its greatest powers has been its divine 

human laws> its theological enforcement of morality, its teaching of 

^Teovernment of the universe, its supplanting the “continuance-doctrine” 
T r future life by the “retribution-doctrine” supplying moral motive in the 
01 a e nt But such alliance belongs almost wholly to religions above the savage 
fevel not to the earlier and lower creeds. It will aid us to see how much more 
the fruit of religion belongs to ethical influence than to philosophical dogma, if 
we consider how the introduction of the moral element separates the religions 
of the world, united as they are throughout by one animistic principle, into two 
great classes, those lower systems whose best result is to supply a crude child¬ 
like natural philosophy and those higher faiths which implant on this the law of 
righteousness and of holiness, the inspiration of duty and of love. 










James Frazer: Magic and the Rise 
of Religion 


J ames George Frazer (1854-1941) was a gifted student of Greek literature 
and civilization who in later Victorian years became Tylor’s most cel¬ 
ebrated intellectual disciple. He embraced enthusiastically the comparative 
method of anthropological research. Like Tylor, he was raised in a religious 
household— Presbyterian rather than Quaker-but soon discarded the 
orthodox faith of his parents. Unlike Tylor, who was largely self-educated, 
Frazer from boyhood was to the academy born. In preparatory school he 
took multiple prizes in Latin and Greek. He won a fellowship to Trinit) 
College, Cambridge University, where he continued to excel, afterward 
becoming a don and residing there for the rest of his life. It was during 
his student years at Cambridge that Frazer encountered Primitive Culture 
and found his perspective on classical civilization transformed. Anthropo 
logical inquiry, he concluded, could shed new light on ancient Greece an 
Rome, and by extension all forms of early human thought and life. 

Frazer pursued his new program of cultural comparison with great 
energy, publishing studies that drew on an ever- widening field of sources 
from folklore and legend to literature, mythology, and especially t e per 
sonal reports of encounters with native peoples that flowed into Eng an 
from the farther reaches of the British Empire. In 1890 he publis e 
Golden Bough , later subtitled A Study of Magic and Religion. This capaciou. 
study of primitive rituals, customs, and beliefs drawn from cultures across 
the globe succeeded in raising Victorian anthropology to the pinnae e o 
its intellectual influence in Europe and North America. Nor was it a tra 
sient success. For twenty-five years, from the first to final edition, Frazer 
worked to revise and augment his discussions, until what had begun as; a 
book ended as a virtual encyclopedia — a landmark from w hie ate 
rists of religion would draw examples and take their bearings. 

'The subtitle of The Golden Bough offers an instructive clue to 1 s arg - 
me nt. Frazer agrees with Tylor that the reason for religious e a\i 
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intellectual—and practical. Primitive peoples try to understand th 
so they can better survive in it. Hunters must find game to kill- f ' V<Jr ^- 
need rain for crops to grow. Animists suppose that if the gods 
the world, prayer and sacrifice can persuade them. But for Frazer^ 0 ' 
not the full story. He finds the primitive mind governed by two s, ' S 
of ideas. Animism is not the only, or even the oldest, form of 

primitive 

thought. Magic is. 

The primitive magician assumes that the natural world is controlled 
by personal spirits, or gods, but by certain influences, or “sympathies” tha 
operate, impersonally, in accord with two principles: imitation and contact 
Imitative magic presumes that “like affects like,” as when a tribal rainmaker 
mimics the sound of thunder to bring rain from the sky. Contagious magic 
assumes that “part affects part”—as when a voodoo magician seeks to inflict 
harm from a distance by placing a curse on the hair or a fingernail of the 
intended victim. The first of the selections below presents Frazers main dis¬ 
cussion of primitive magic and its mechanisms. To support his claims, he 
offers evidence in great abundance and from a wide variety of cultures and 
locales. He attends also to primitive social structures, illustrating how the 
magician, who claims the greatest knowledge of natures processes, most 
often holds the position of greatest social prestige and power. None of this, 
however, can disguise the fact that magic, at bottom, is false. It resembles 
modern science in seeking the “laws” of nature, but the laws that it frames 
are erroneous. Over time, with their trust in magic repeatedly betrayed, 
primitive people themselves draw the conclusion that magic is mistaken. 
It is this failure of magic that gives rise to religion. 

Frazers account of the transition from magic to religion was inge- 
ous. His approach was to draw on both the animism and intellectual 
utionism he shared with Tylor and propose a simple sequence. 
us notice, he says, just how religion differs from magic, and how, in a 
cini° U !f Way> U represents an intellectual improvement upon it. The pri* 
thund are un i versa l a nd iron-clad. If we perform the ritual of th e 

reason to mWSf ° CCUr as P redicted - If it does not occur, there is 

tude It confc * u P r ' nc ‘Pk- Religion, by contrast, claims no such certi 

*e forcesofn!t S ^* in the hands of the g ods ’ wh ° ““2 

don, in primitiv 111 ^ 6 m ° Wn interest s, not those of humanity. In a 
Purposes. We c an S °i Cle ! lesdle 8 ods are many, with competing P ,a ” s a 

Cannot guarantee theresult^ th6m ’ ^ ^ SaCrifice t0 ‘r Telle^ 
Progress, then thk SU S we want - From the perspective of mteh 

h is an advance ove^ Uncerta ' n ty °f religion must be seen as its v ir 

world as we actually exp^H beCaUSe U aCC ° rds better than mag ‘ C ^ 
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h the coming of religion, certain other changes in primitive soci- 
aturally occur as well. The old magician-chieftain gives way to the 
ety na ruler> w hose power rests not in magic but in his special ability to 
^municate with the gods, or just as often, in being himself worshiped as 
commu^one hap p ens suddenly, of course; for long intervals the two 

systems overlapped and intermingled. 

’ Like Tylor, Frazer also sees some evidence of intellectual prog- 
within the realm of religion. Simple animism comes gradually to be 
Tplaced by complex polytheism, and polytheism by the monotheism of 
Ldaism and Christianity. But these changes are eclipsed by the much 
greater change ushered in by the modern world: the rise of science and its 
applications in the form of technology. However long the rule of religion 
has been, its reign has come to an end. As it once supplanted magic, reli¬ 
gion is now itself being supplanted by the observations and experimental 
proofs of science. Where it persists, it does so only as a survival, a fossil 
from a mental epoch now ended. Thus for Frazer, as for Tylor, the story 
of religion ends in a verdict serenely convergent with his own personal 
atheism. As The Golden Bough closes, Frazer brings to mind the image of 
religious faith slipping off the horizon, much like the sun setting slowly 
over the English countryside, dying—but unlike the sun, not to rise again. 
In The Golden Bough Frazer secured the fame of Victorian anthropology; 
however, as the methods of “Mr. Tylor s science were at the time ahead) 
coming under severe criticism, Frazer’s achievement may be said also to 
havp cianalpH thp hpairmincr nf its demise. 


The Forms and Uses of Magic 

The sequence of selections below traces the main line of Frazers argument from 
the distinction between magic and religion forward through the discussions o 
primitive applications , the transition from magic to religion , and the rise (cun 
dangers) of ancient kingship to the replacement of both magic and religion \ 
modern science. 

A 'ong with the view of the world as pervaded by spiritual forces, savage man 
has a different, and probably still older, conception in which we may detec 
a germ of the modern notion of natural law or the view of nature as a series o 
ev ents occurring in an invariable order without the intervention o perse n 


2^ Golden Bough: A stud y in Ma & and Religion - ° ne Volume ' Abridged Edl 

ew ^° r k The Macmillian Company, [1922] 1947. 
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agency. The germ of which I speak is involved in that sympathetic mas 
may be called, which plays a large part in most systems of superstition, il 

essential to have some acquaintance with the principles of magic and to f *' S 
some conception of the extraordinary hold which that ancient system of 
stition has had on the human mind in all ages and all countries. Accord 1 "^ 
I propose to consider the subject in some detail. 1 ln 8*V> 

The Principles of Magic— If we analyze the principles of thought on \ -h 
magic is based, they will probably be found to resolve themselves into' 
first, that like produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; and O . h ' 0: 
that things which have once been in contact with each other continue to t 
each other at a distance after the physical contact has been severed The f orm ° n 
principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the Law of Contact” 
Contagion. From the first of these principles, namely the Law of Similarity the 
magician infers that he can produce any effect he desires merely by imitating 
it: from the second he infers that whatever he does to a material object will 
affect equally the person with whom the object was once in contact, whether 
it formed part of his body or not. Charms based on the Law of Similarity mav 
be called Homoeopathic or Imitative Magic. Charms based on the Law of 
? , Ct ° r Contagion may be called Contagious Magic. To denote the first of 
Xrn!t ai ’ °, agk the term Homoe °P a 'hic is perhaps preferable, for the 

> mit f Ve ° r MimetiC SUggests > if * d <>es not imply, a conscious 
same Drincinl 11 * !!• ^ SC0 P e of magic too narrowly. For the 

itly believed h V ^ C magician a PP* ies in the practice of his art are implic- 
words he tacitlv ^ t0 regldate °P era tions of inanimate nature; in other 
sal application Ld SUmeS ^ ^ LaWS ° f Similarit Y an d Contact are of univer- 
ous system of naturaTlaw t0 human actions * In short, magic is a spuri- 

scienceaswellasan K WC aS a ^ acious guide of conduct; it is a false 
a statement of the rule Regarded as a system of natural law, that is, as 

w °dd, it may be called Th ^ etermine sequence of events throughout the 

human beings observe * e ° retica ^ ^ a 8 ic: regarded as a set of precepts which 
Magic. At the same v ^ t0 COm P ass their ends, it may be called Practical 
knows magic only on it! 15 ^ ** b ° rne in mind that the primitive magician 
°n which his practice is hf ra ^ dca ^ s * de; he never analyses the mental processes 
m h , ls acti ons. With him reflects on the abstract principles involved 

^ X P icit: he reasons just as hJT tbe VaSt ma j orit: y of men, logic is implicit* not 
t ^ C , and Physiological nro ^ S f °° d in com plete ignorance of the intel' 

* the other. l n Presses which are essential to the one operation and 

student S t CIenCe is lacki ng i n h ™ aglC ls always an art > never a science; the very 
ti draw ^^tramlh mind. It is for the philosophy 

ut 'he few S i m p| e th r ° U ^ 1 Wh ‘ ch underl ies the magician’s practi^’ 

P threads of which the tangled skein is compel 
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e the abstract principles from their concrete applications; in short, 
t0 disengag^^ g qus science behind the bastard art. 

tod T rn ana iy S is of the magicians logic is correct, its two great principles 
out t 0 be merely two different misapplications of the association of 
turn °^ omoe0 p at hic magic is founded on the association of ideas by simi- 
ideaS * conta gious magic is founded on the association of ideas by contiguity, 
eopathic magic commits the mistake of assuming that things which 
semble each other are the same: contagious magic commits the mistake of 
re that thines which have once been in contact with each other are 

always in contact. But in practice the two branches are often combined; or, to 
be more exact, while homoeopathic or imitative magic may be practiced by 
itself, contagious magic will generally be found to involve an application of 
the homoeopathic or imitative principle. Thus generally stated the two things 
maybe a little difficult to grasp, but they will readily become intelligible when 
they are illustrated by particular examples. Both trains of thought are in fact 
extremely simple and elementary. It could hardly be otherwise, since they are 
familiar in the concrete, though certainly not in the abstract, to the crude 
intelligence not only of the savage, but of ignorant and dull-witted people 
everywhere. Both branches of magic, the homoeopathic and the contagious, 
may conveniently be comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic 
Magic, since both assume that things act on each other at a distance through 
a secret sympathy, the impulse being transmitted from one to the other by 
means of what we may conceive as a kind of invisible ether, not unlike that 
which is postulated by modern science for a precisely similar purpose, namely, 
to explain how things can physically affect each other through a space which 
appears to be empty. 

It may be convenient to tabulate as follows the branches of magic accord- 
* n g to the laws of thought which underlie them: 


Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 


Homoeopathic Magic Contagious Magic 

(Law of Similarity ) (Law of Contact ) 

n ° W ^ us * rate these two great branches of sympathetic magic by 
CS> ^Shining with homoeopathic magic, 
of m ° eo P a ffifc or Imitative Magic . — Perhaps the most familiar application 

by rtla P r * nc *ple that like produces like is the attempt which has been made 
n y peoples in many ages to injure or destroy an enemy by injuring or 
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destroying an image of him, in the belief that, just as the image suffers 
the man, and that when it perishes he must die. A few instances out of ^ 
may be given to prove at once the wide diffusion of the practice over the ^ 
and its remarkable persistence through the ages. For thousands of 
it was known to the sorcerers of ancient India, Babylon, and Egypt ^ ag0 
as of Greece and Rome, and at this day it is still resorted to by cunnm ^ 
malignant savages in Australia, Africa, and Scotland. Thus the North Anr^r ^ 
Indians, we are told, believe that by drawing the figure of a person in sand 
ashes, or clay, or by considering any object as his body, and then pricking it with 
a sharp stick or doing it any other injury, they inflict a corresponding injury 
on the person represented. For example, when an Ojebway Indian desires to 
work evil on any one, he makes a little wooden image of his enemy and runs 
a needle into its head or heart, or he shoots an arrow into it, believing that 
wherever the needle pierces or the arrow strikes the image, his foe will the same 
instant be seized with a sharp pain in the corresponding part of his body; but 
if he intends to kill the person outright, he burns or buries the puppet, uttering 
certain magic words as he does so. The Peruvian Indians molded images of fat 
mixed with grain to imitate the persons whom they disliked or feared, and then 
burned the effigy on the road where the intended victim was to pass. This they 
called burning his soul. 

A Malay charm of the same sort is as follows. Take parings of nails, hair, 
eyebrows, spittle, and so forth of your intended victim, enough to repre¬ 
sent every part of his person, and then make them up into his likeness with 
wax.... Scorch the figure slowly by holding it over a lamp every night for seven 
nights, and say: 

It is not the wax that I am scorching 
It is the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so that I scorch 
After the seventh time burn the figure, and your victim will die. This 
charm obviously combines the principles of homoeopathic and contagious 
magic; since the image which is made in the likeness of an enemy contains 
things which once were in contact with him, namely, his nails, hair, and spitti^ 
Another form of the Malay charm, which resembles the Ojebway practice sti 
more closely, is to make a corpse of wax... then pierce the eye of the image,’ a ” 
your enemy is blind; pierce the stomach, and he is sick; pierce the head, and 
ea ac es.... If you would kill him outright, transfix the image from the 
nwar s, enshroud it as you would a corpse; pray over it as if you were ^ -jj 
mg over the dead; then bury it in the middle of a path where your victim 

oesureto step over it.... 

commnnlT 60 ^ 1 ^ 0 ° r imitative ma glc, working by means of imag eS ’ 
out of the eenpracticed f° r the spiteful purpose of putting obnoxious p 
of the world, it has also, though far more rarely been employed w* 
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t on of helping others into it. In other words, it has been used 
be nev<> lent "f .^ birt h and to procure offspring for barren women. Thus among 
to facil> tate c 1 atra a barren woman, who would become a mother, will make 
the Bataks of u hold it in her lap, believing that this will lead to 

a wooden image 

wish. In the Babar Archipelago, when a woman desires to 
the fulfilimyyi man who is himself the father of a large family to pray 

haV ^ * behalf to Upulero, the spirit of the sun.... 

on her oen beneficent use of homoeopathic magic is to heal or prevent 
Anot !f e ancient Hindoos performed an elaborate ceremony, based on 
sickness. for the cure 0 f jaundice. Its main drift was to banish the 

hornoeopa ^ creatures and yellow things, such as the sun, to which it 

yd ° W rlv belongs and to procure for the patient a healthy red color from a liv- 
STious source, namely, a red bull. With this intention, a priest recited the 
MlowL spell- “Up to the sun shall go thy heart-ache and thyjaund.ee: in the 
iTof the red bull do we envelop thee! We envelop thee in red tints, unto long 

life. May this person go unscathed and be free of yellow color! ... 

Further, homoeopathic and in general sympathetic magic plays a great part 
in the measures taken by the rude hunter or fisherman to secure an abundant 
supply of food. On the principle that like produces like, many things are done 
by him and his friends in deliberate imitation of the result which he seeks o 
attain; and, on the other hand, many things are scrupulously avoided because 

they bear some more or less fanciful resemblance to others w ic n\ou 

be disastrous. .. . , 

Nowhere is the theory of sympathetic magic more systematically cameo 
into practice for the maintenance of the food supply than in the barren regions 
of Central Australia. Here the tribes are divided into a number ot totem c am . 
each of which is charged with the duty of multiplying their totem or t e g 
of the community by means of magical ceremonies. Most of the totems a 
edible animals and plants, and the general result supposed to be accomp is 
by these ceremonies is that of supplying the tribe with food and other necessar- 
ies. Often the rites consist of an imitation of the effect which the peop e 
to produce; in other words, their magic is homoeopathic or imitative 
a mong the Warramunga the headman of the white cockatoo totem see 
muitiply white cockatoos b ho iding an effigy of the bird and mimicking i s • 

m °ng the Arunta the men of the witchety grub totem perform ceremom 
multiplying the grub which other members of the tribe use as food.... 

[f]t is to be observed that the system of sympathetic magic is n ° 
imposed of Positive precepts; it comprises a very large num er o ^ at 

that is ’ Prohibitions. It tells you not merely what to do, u ^ 

tah 6 ^ 6 unc * one - The positive precepts are charms: the negative pr 
tab °os. In fart thp wu- nr at all events a large part ot , 
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would seem to be only a special application of sympathetic 
two great laws of similarity and contact. 1 hough these laws are ^ i,s 
formulated in so many words nor even conceived in the abstra U ,' '' ,i " ly n< " 
age, they are nevertheless implicitly believed by him to regulated ^ ' lu Sav ' 
nature quite independently of human will. He thinks that if he 16 c< ’ Urs « of 
tain way, certain consequences will inevitably follow in virtue of 3 Ccr ' 
of these laws; and if the consequences of a particular act appear ° r ° lher 
to prove disagreeable or dangerous, he is naturally careful not to '' kcly 

way lest he should incur them. In other words, he abstains from thal 
which, in accordance with his mistaken notions of cause and effect i”"!- 8 , 11 ’ 31 
believes would injure him; in short, he subjects himself to a taboo Ihm ,h 
is so far a negative application of practical magic. Positive magic or s„r 
says, Do this in order that so and so may happen.” Negative magic or hi! y 
says, “Do not do this, lest so and so should happen.” The aim of positive magi! 
or sorcery is to produce a desired event; the aim of negative magic or taboo 
18 ‘° aV01 k d , an “desirable one. But both consequences, the desirable and ,h 
undesirable, are supposed to be brought about in accordance with the laws of 
similarity and contact.... [T]hose negative precepts which we call taboo are 
just as vain and futile as those positive precepts which we call sorcery. The 
two things are merely opposite sides or poles of one great disastrous fallacy, a 
mistaken conception of the association of ideas. Of that fallacy, sorcery is the 
positive, and taboo the negative pole. If we give the general name of magic 
m k ^ c C j rroneous s y ste m, both theoretical and practical, then taboo 
form- e e ne as ne 8 a tive side of practical magic. To put this in tabular 


Magic 


Theoretical 

(Magic as a pseudo-science ) 


Positive Magic 
or Sorcery 


Practical 

(Magic as a pseudo-art) 



Negative Magic 
or Taboo 


ous or important^r ° k Served savages none perhaps are more m» 
prohibitions manv j e P r °hibitions to eat certain foods, and of 5 
y are emonstrably derived from the law of similarity anc 
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Singly examples of negative magic. Just as the savage eats many animals 
aCC plants in order to acquire certain desirable qualities with which he believes 
hc-ni i<> bc endowed, so he avoids eating many other animals and plants lest he 
hould acquire certain undesirable qualities with which he believes them to be 
infected. In eating the former he practices positive magic; in abstaining from 
!he latter he practices negative magic. Many examples of such positive magic 
will meet us later on; here I will give a few instances of such negative magic or 
taboo. For example, in Madagascar soldiers are forbidden to cat a number of 
foods lest on the principle of homoeopathic magic they should be tainted by 
certain dangerous or undesirable properties which arc supposed to inhere in 
these particular viands. Thus they may not taste hedgehog, “as it is feared that 
this animal, from its propensity of coiling up into a ball when alarmed, will 
impart a timid shrinking disposition to those who partake of it”... Further, the 
Malagasy soldier must eschew kidneys, because in the Malagasy language the 
word for kidney is the same as that for “shot”; so shot he would certainly be if 
he ate a kidney. 

The reader may have observed that in some of the foregoing examples 
of taboos the magical influence is supposed to operate at considerable dis¬ 
tances; thus among the Blackfeet Indians the wives and children of an eagle 
hunter are forbidden to use an awl during his absence, lest the eagles should 
scratch the distant husband and father; and again no male animal may be 
killed in the house of a Malagasy soldier while he is away at the wars, lest 
the killing of the animal should entail the killing of the man. This belief in 
the sympathetic influence exerted on each other by persons or things at a 
distance is of the essence of magic. Whatever doubts science may entertain 
as to the possibility of action at a distance, magic has none; faith in telepa¬ 
thy is one of its first principles. A modern advocate of the influence of mind 
u pon mind at a distance would have no difficulty in convincing a savage; the 
savage believed in it long ago, and what is more, he acted on his belief with 
a logical consistency such as his civilized brother in the faith has not yet, so 
far as 1 am aware, exhibited in his conduct. For the savage is convinced not 
° n ly that magical ceremonies affect persons and things afar off, but that the 
simplest acts of daily life may do so too. Hence on important occasions the 
behavior of friends and relations at a distance is often regulated by a more 
0r ess elaborate code of rules, the neglect of which by the one set of persons 
^°uld, it is supposed, entail misfortune or even death on the absent ones In 
Particular when a party of men are out hunting or fighting, their kinsfolk at 
me are often expected to do certain things or to abstain from doing certain 
or erS ’ *° r sa ^ e °f ensuring the safety and success of the distant unters 
its arr * 0rs * * w *h now give some instances of this magical telepat y ot 
Positive and in its negative aspect. 
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In Laos when an elephant hunter is starting for the chas 
wife not to cut her hair or oil her body in his absence; for jfT’ he "' ar ns ^ 
the elephant would burst the toils, if she oiled herself it woul/ CW ller •'ait 
them. When a Dyak village has turned out to hunt wild pi 8s j , S ' ip 


thn 


/ «-> -- "nu in th 

people who stay at home may not touch oil or water with th h Un ^ e > the 
the absence of their friends; for if they did so, the hunters would n? ds tt durin g 
fingered” and the prey would slip through their hands. be Gutter- 

Elephant-hunters in East Africa believe that, if their wives 
ful in their absence, this gives the elephant power over his purs^ Unfaitl1 ' 
accordingly be killed or severely wounded. Hence if a hunter hears^f h*° W ® 
misconduct, he abandons the chase and returns home. If a Wa ° L ISWifes 
unsuccessful, or is attacked by a lion, he attributes it to his wifefmthT* “ 
at home, and returns to her in great wrath....The Moxos Indians offcT* 
thought that if a hunters wife was unfaithful to him in his absence he wtld 
be bmen by a serpent or a jaguar. Accordingly, if such an accident happened o 
him .t was sure to entail the punishment, and often the death, of the womaj 
hether she was innocent or guilty. An Aleutian hunter of sea-otters thinks 

should be unfaithf !* ammal ‘ f durin 8 his absence from home his wife 
should be unfaithful or his sister unchaste. 

friends at a ^ t ^ lese prevail as to the sympathetic connection between 
its stern vet <r ^ ROt wonder that above everything else war, with 
tions should t0 S ° me °^ t ^ le dee P est and tenderest of human emo- 

the a "«°us relations left behind a destre to turn the 
r/aun mo Vt Utm ° S ‘ aCC0Unt for the benefit of the dear ones who 
In the ™rr‘ b l fightmg and ^ing far away.... 

quits the tempfofosfol I H° r K Whll l War ‘ S being waged ’ the hi g h -P riest nev ' er 

must keep the fir K • 1S k rou ght to him or cooked inside; day and night he 
the warriors and L U ^ ln £’ ^ or ^he were to let it die out, disaster would befall 
wZ T“ ” “ «» hearth w.a cold.... 

are away with the armv^ • ^ eo ^ es °f the Gold Coast the wives of men who 


“At away with the a . ^ me , 

beads and charms themselves white, and adorn their persons — 

about armed with ^ w ^ en a battle is expected to take place, they rUI 
paw-paws (f m it s ° T SUcks Carved to look like guns, and taking g^ er 
as if they were chopping llke a mel on), they hack them with kniv^ 

^ ere lyanimitative P c L 8 ^ ^ heads of the foe - pantomime is no doub 
d010 paw- paws arm> t0 ena hle the men to do to the enemy as the women 


Contagious Mavir .1 

lead ymPathe,ic mafic'fo u ** We have considering chiefly that brand 
' ead,ng Principle, a ^ e ^ h be called homoeopathic or imitate 

h3Ve Seen > «• that like produces like, or, in other *** 
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an effect resembles its cause. The other great branch of sympathetic magic 
1 hich I have called Contagious Magic, proceeds upon the notion that things 
^ have once been conjoined must remain ever afterwards, even when quite 
dissevered from each other, in such a sympathetic relation that whatever is done 
to the one must similarly affect the other. Thus the logical basis of Contagious 
Magic, like that of Homoeopathic Magic, is a mistaken association of ideas; 
its physical basis, if we may speak of such a thing, like the physical basis of 
Homoeopathic Magic, is a material medium of some sort which, like the ether 
of modern physics, is assumed to unite distant objects and to convey impres¬ 
sions from one to the other. The most familiar example of Contagious Magic is 
the magical sympathy which is supposed to exist between a man and any sev¬ 
ered portion of his person, as his hair or nails; so that whoever gets possession 
of human hair or nails may work his will, at any distance, upon the person for 
whom they were cut. This superstition is world wide. 



The Baganda believe that every person is born with a double, and this dou¬ 
ble they identify with the afterbirth, which they regard as a second child. The 
mother buries the afterbirth at the root of a plantain tree, which then becomes 
sacred until the fruit has ripened, when it is plucked to furnish a sacred feast 
for the family.... 

Even in Europe many people still believe that a persons destiny is more 
or less bound up with that of his navel-string or afterbirth. Thus in Rhenish 
Bavaria the navel-string is kept for a while wrapped up in a piece of old linen, 
and then cut or pricked to pieces according as the child is a boy or girl, in order 
t at be or ske ma y grow up to be a skilful workman or a good seamstress.... 

A curious application of the doctrine of contagious magic is the relation 
^ommonly believed to exist between a wounded man and the agent of the 
sp T’ s ° tbat whatever is subsequently done by or to the agent must corre- 
youhav^ ^ a ^ CCt P atient eitker for good or evil. Thus Pliny tells us that if 
that ga^ 7 Unded a man and are sorr Y f° r y° u have only to spit on the hand 
Melanesia f W ° Und> and tke P ain °f the sufferer will be instantly alleviated. In 
theykee 13 ’ * mans frauds get possession of the arrow which wounded him, 
trifling and dam P P* ace or in co °l leaves, for then the inflammation will be 
at Work to Wl S °° n Su ^ side * Meantime the enemy who shot the arrow is hard 
he and his fr^H 3 ^ ^ wound by ad the means in his power. For this purpose 
this will cle S dr * nk ^ot and burning juices and chew irritating leaves, for 
the fire to rn k *7 amC and * rr * tate the wound. Further, they keep the bow near 
they put the 3 6 1 C Wound w hich it has inflicted hot; and for the 
arrow-head, if it has been recovered, into the fire. 


same reason 
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The Magicians Progress—We have now concluded our exa 
general principles of sympathetic magic. The examples by whichTh° n ° fthe 
trated them have been drawn for the most part from what may b ave 
magic, that is from magical rites and incantations practiced for th \ Pfivate 
the injury of individuals. But in savage society there is commonly to u ° efit ° r 
in addition what we may call public magic, that is sorcery practiced f° 1 f ° Und 
efit of the whole community. Wherever ceremonies of this sort are ob ^ 

the common good, it is obvious that the magician ceases to be merely ^ 
practitioner and becomes to some extent a public functionary The devel ^ 
ment of such a class of functionaries is of great importance for the political 
well as the religious evolution of society. For when the welfare of the tribe ^ 
supposed to depend on the performance of these magical rites, the magician 
rises into a position of much influence and repute, and may readily acquire the 
rank and authority of a chief or king. The profession accordingly draws into 
its ranks some of the ablest and most ambitious men of the tribe, because it 
holds out to them a prospect of honour, wealth, and power such as hardly any 
other career could offer. The acuter minds perceive how easy it is to dupe their 
weaker brother and to play on his superstition for their own advantage. Not 
that the sorcerer is always a knave and impostor; he is often sincerely convinced 
that he really possesses those wonderful powers which the credulity of his fel¬ 
lows ascribes to him. But the more sagacious he is, the more likely he is to see 
through the fallacies which impose on duller wits. Thus the ablest members of 
the profession must tend to be more or less conscious deceivers; and it is just 
these men who in virtue of their superior ability will generally come to the top 
and win for themselves positions of the highest dignity and the most command¬ 
ing authority. The pitfalls which beset the path of the professional sorcerer are 
many and as a rule only the man of coolest head and sharpest wit will be able to 
steer is way through them safely. For it must always be remembered that ever) 
single profession and claim put forward by the magician as such is false; not 
one o them can be maintained without deception, conscious or unconscious. 
Accordingly the sorcerer who sincerely believes in his own extravagant preten- 
th° nS /i! lI \ a ^ reater P er ^ an d is much more likely to be cut short in his career 
e e i erate impostor. The honest wizard always expects that his charm 
:l'“ ti0 " S Wi “ Pr0duce their opposed effect; and when they fail, not 
do he kt\ aS * a * Wa f s do> * 5Ut conspicuously and disastrously, as they 0 
excuse t he ‘ S n0t> like his knavish colleague, ready with a pla uS1 

excuse to account for the failure.... 

savaee societi^! * S ^ pu ^* ic Profession of magic affected the constitutio* 
man- it shifted f d *° place the c °ntrol of affairs in the hands of the a 
Zit.’ f «* many » «he on.: » «**»fj 

mocracy, or rather for an oligarchy of old men; for in £ 
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savage community is ruled, not by the whole body of adult males, but bv 
council of elders. The change, by whatever causes produced, and whatever 
a he character of the early rulers, was on the whole very' beneficial. For the rise 
If monarchy appears to be an essential condition of the emergence of man¬ 
kind from savagery. No human being is so hide-bound by custom and tradition 
as your democratic savage; in no state of society consequently is progress so 
slow and difficult. The old notion that the savage is the freest of mankind is 
the reverse of the truth. He is a slave, not indeed to a visible master, but to the 
past, to the spirits of his dead forefathers, who haunt his steps from birth to 
death, and rule him with a rod of iron. What they did is the pattern of right, the 
unwritten law to which he yields a blind obedience. The least possible scope is 
thus afforded to superior talent to change old customs for the better. The ablest 
man is dragged down by the weakest and dullest, who necessarily sets the stan¬ 
dard, since he cannot rise, while the other can fall. The surface of such a society 
presents a uniform dead level, so far as it is humanly possible to reduce the 
natural inequalities, the immeasurable real differences of inborn capacity and 
temper, to a false superficial appearance of equality. From this low and stagnant 
condition of affairs, which demagogues and dreamers in later times have lauded 
as the ideal state, the Golden Age, of humanity, everything that helps to raise 
society by opening a career to talent and proportioning the degrees of author¬ 
ity to mens natural abilities, deserves to be welcomed by all who have the real 
good of their fellows at heart. Once these elevating influences have begun to 
operate—and they cannot be for ever suppressed— the progress of civilization 
becomes comparatively rapid. The rise of one man to supreme power enables 
him to carry through changes in a single lifetime which previously many gen¬ 
erations might not have sufficed to effect; and if, as will often happen, he is a 
man of intellect and energy above the common, he will readily avail himself of 
the opportunity. Even the whims and caprices of a tyrant may be of service in 
waking the chain of custom which lies so heavy on the savage. As soon as the 
tr i e ceases to be swayed by the timid and divided counsels of the elders, and 
dhf S t0 ^^ rec ^ on °f a single strong and resolute mind, it becomes formi- 
a e to its neighbours and enters on a career of aggrandizement, which at an 
l e ^ sta 8 e °f history is often highly favourable to social, industrial, and intel- 
vol Ua ^ P ro ^ ress ' ^ or extending its sway, partly by force of arms, partly by the 
ancJ 111 / 31 ^ Su ^ m ^ ss i° n °f weaker tribes, the community soon acquires wealth 
for S k VeS> w hi c h> by relieving some classes from the perpetual struggle 

then- are su ^ s i ste nce, afford them an opportunity of devoting themselves to 
instn Slntereste d pursuit of knowledge which is the noblest and most powerlu 
ln?n nt t0 ameliorat e the lot of man. 

and th 6 eCtUal P ro 8 ress > which reveals itself in the growth of art and science 
e s Pread of more liberal views, cannot be dissociated from industrial or 
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economic progress, and that in its turn receives an immense impulse f 
quest and empire. It is no mere accident that the most vehement ^ C ° n ' 
activity of the human mind have followed close on the heels of victor 1 
the great conquering races of the world have commonly done mostU) ^ ^ 
and spread civilization, thus healing in peace the wounds they inflicted ' 

The Babylonians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs are our witnesses* 11 ^ 
past: we may yet live to see a similar outburst in Japan. Nor, to rem^ m ^ 
stream of history to its sources, is it an accident that all the first great strid 6 
towards civilization have been made under despotic and theocratic n CS 
ments, like those of Egypt, Babylon, and Peru, where the supreme ruler claimed 
and received the servile allegiance of his subjects in the double characteT of 
a king and a god. It is hardly too much to say that at this early epoch despo¬ 
tism is the best friend of humanity and, paradoxical as it may sound, of liberty. 
For after all there is more liberty in the best sense—liberty to think our own 
thoughts and to fashion our own destinies—under the most absolute despo¬ 
tism, the most grinding tyranny, than under the apparent freedom of savage 
life, where the individuals lot is cast from the cradle to the grave in the iron 
mould of hereditary custom. 


So far, therefore, as the public profession of magic has been one of the roads 
by which the ablest men have passed to supreme power, it has contributed to 
emancipate mankind from the thralldom of tradition and to elevate them into 
a larger, freer life, with a broader outlook on the world. This is no small service 
rendered to humanity. And when we remember further that in another direc¬ 
tion magic has paved the way for science, we are forced to admit that if the 
black art has done much evil, it has also been the source of much good; that if it 
is the child of error, it has yet been the mother of freedom and truth.... 


From Magic to Religion 


Wherever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure unadulterated form, it assumes 
that in nature one event follows another necessarily and invariably without the 
intervention of any spiritual or personal agency. Thus its fundamental concep 
tion is identical with that of modern science; underlying the whole system i s a 
faith, implicit but real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature. The magi 
cian does not doubt that the same causes will always produce the same e ^ ect ’ 
that the performance of the proper ceremony, accompanied by the appropd a 
spell, will inevitably be attended by the desired result, unless, indeed, his i nC , 
tations should chance to be thwarted and foiled by the more potent charm* 
anot er sorcerer. He supplicates no higher power: he sues the favor of no c 
and wayward being: he abases himself before no awful deity. Yet his p° 
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he believes it to be, is by no means arbitrary and unlimited. He can 
grea * aS on i y so long as he strictly conforms to the rules of his art, or to what 
Wlel b called the laws of nature as conceived by him. To neglect these rules, 
^ k these laws in the smallest particular, is to incur failure, and may even 
t0 t he unskillful practitioner himself to the utmost peril. If he claims a 
^rdgnty over nature, it is a constitutional sovereignty rigorously limited in 
^cope and exercised in exact conformity with ancient usage. Thus the anal- 
ltS ^between the magical and the scientific conceptions of the world is close, 
hi both of them the succession of events is assumed to be perfectly regular and 
certain, being determined by immutable laws, the operation of which can be 
foreseen and calculated precisely; the elements of caprice, of change, and of 
accident are banished from the course of nature. Both of them open up a seem¬ 
ingly boundless vista of possibilities to him who knows the vast and intricate 
mechanisms of the world. Hence the strong attraction which magic and science 
alike have exercised on the human mind; hence the powerful stimulus that both 
have given to the pursuit of knowledge.... 

The fatal flaw of magic lies not in its general assumption of a sequence of 
events determined by law, but in its total misconception of the nature of the 
particular laws which govern that sequence. If we analyze the various cases of 
sympathetic magic which have been passed in review in the preceding pages, 
and which may be taken as fair samples of the bulk, we shall find, as I have 
already indicated, that they are all mistaken applications of one or other of two 
great fundamental laws of thought, namely, the association of ideas by similar¬ 
ity and the association of ideas by contiguity in space or time. A mistaken asso¬ 
ciation of similar ideas produces homoeopathic or imitative magic: a mistaken 
association of contiguous ideas produces contagious magic. The principles of 
association are excellent in themselves, and indeed absolutely essential to the 
working of the human mind. Legitimately applied they yield science; illegiti¬ 
mately applied they yield magic, the bastard sister of science. It is therefore a 
truism, almost a tautology, to say that all magic is necessarily false and barren; 

0r were il ever to become true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 

science. 

st d ma ^ c * s t ^ lus next °f kin to science, we have still to enquire how it 
be n ? re ^ ate< ^ *° re hgion. But the view we take of that relation will necessaril) 
coloured by the idea which we have formed of the nature of religion itself; 
gionb a f Wdter ma y reasonably be expected to define his conception of reli- 
1 und 6 ° re F roceec ^ s t0 investigate its relation to magic. ... By religion, then, 
are ber^ 1 ^ a P ro P itiat i° n or conciliation of powers superior to man which 
defined *° ^^ rect an d control the course of nature and of human life. Thus 
a belief ’^ ^ ion consis ts of two elements, a theoretical and a practical, nameh. 


Powers higher than man and an attempt to propitiate or please them. 
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Of the two, belief clearly comes first, since we must believe in the 


ivine being before we can attempt to please him. But unless the^T^ 
to a corresponding practice, it is not a religion but merely a theology 6 ^^ 
belief and practice or, in theological language, faith and works are ’^ ence 
essential to religion, which cannot exist without both of them. But it i s 
essary that religious practice should always take the form of a ritual- that ^ 
need not consist in the offering of sacrifice, the recitation of prayers and ^ 
outward ceremonies. Its aim is to please the deity, and if the deity is 0 ne° ^ 
delights in charity and mercy and purity more than in oblations of blood 
chanting of hymns, and the fumes of incense, his worshippers will best please 
him.. .by being pure and merciful and charitable towards men, for in so doi^ 
they will imitate, so far as human infirmity allows, the perfections of the divine 
nature.... 

But if religion involves, first, a belief in superhuman beings who rule the 
world, and second, an attempt to win their favor, it clearly assumes that the 
course of nature is to some extent elastic or variable, and that we can persuade 
or induce the mighty beings who control it to deflect, for our benefit, the cur¬ 
rent of events from the channel in which they would otherwise flow. Now this 
implied elasticity or variability of nature is directly opposed to the principles of 
magic as well as of science, both of which assume that the processes of nature 
are rigid and invariable in their operation, and that they can as little be turned 
from their course by persuasion and entreaty as by threats and intimidation. 
The distinction between the two conflicting views of the universe turns on their 
answer to the crucial question, Are the forces which govern the world conscious 
and personal, or unconscious and impersonal? Religion, as a conciliation of the 
superhuman powers, assumes the former member of the alternative. For all 
conciliation implies that the being conciliated is a conscious or personal agent, 
that his conduct is in some measure uncertain, and that he can be prevailed 
upon to vary it in the desired direction by a judicious appeal to his interests, 
his appetites, or his emotions. Conciliation is never employed towards things 
which are regarded as inanimate, nor towards persons whose behavior in th e 
particular circumstances is known to be determined with absolute certainty- 
Thus in so far as religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious agen * 
who may be turned from their purpose by persuasion, it stands in fundamen 
tal antagonism to magic as well as to science, both of which take for 
that the course of nature is determined, not by the passions or caprice o P 
sonal beings, but by the operation of immutable laws acting mechanica l 
magic indeed, the assumption is only implicit, but in science it is exp llClt d 
rue t at magic often deals with spirits, which are personal agents of t e 
assume y religion; but whenever it does so in its proper form, it treats ^ 
exactly in the same fashion as it treats inanimate agents, that is, it const** 
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s instead of conciliating or propitiating them as religion would do. Thus it 
coer t ^ a t all personal beings, whether human or divine, are in the last resort 
assumes© im p ersona i f orces which control all things, but which neverthe- 
SU be turned to account by any one who knows how to manipulate them 
tTdie appropriate ceremonies and spells. In ancient Egypt, for example, the 
^ icians claimed the power of compelling even the highest gods to do their 
Nddin an( j actually threatened them with destruction in case of disobedi¬ 
ence Sometimes, without going quite so far as that, the wizard declared that he 
would scatter the bones of Osiris or reveal his sacred legend, if the god proved 
contumacious. Similarly in India at the present day the great Hindoo trinity 
itself of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva is subject to the sorcerers, who, by means of 
their spells, exercise such an ascendancy over the mightiest deities, that these 
are bound submissively to execute on earth below, or in heaven above, whatever 
commands their masters the magicians may please to issue. There is a saying 
everywhere current in India: “The whole universe is subject to the gods; the 
gods are subject to the spells (mantras); the spells to the Brahmans; therefore 
the Brahmans are our gods.” 

This radical conflict of principle between magic and religion sufficiently 
explains the relentless hostility with which in history the priest has often pur¬ 
sued the magician. The haughty self-sufficiency of the magician, his arrogant 
demeanor towards the higher powers, and his unabashed claim to exercise a 
sway like theirs could not but revolt the priest, to whom, with his awful sense 
of the divine majesty, and his humble prostration in presence of it, such claims 
and such a demeanor must have appeared an impious and blasphemous usurpa¬ 
tion of prerogatives that belong to God alone. And sometimes, we may suspect, 
lower motives concurred to whet the edge of the priest s hostility. He professed 
to be the proper medium, the true intercessor between God and man, and no 
doubt his interests as well as his feelings were often injured by a rival practitio¬ 
ner, who preached a surer and smoother road to fortune than the rugged and 
slippery path of divine favour.... 

Yet though magic is thus found to fuse and amalgamate with religion in 
many ages and in many lands, there are some grounds for thinking that this 
fusion is not primitive, and that there was a time when man trusted to magic 
alone for the satisfaction of such wants as transcended his immediate animal 
cravings. In the first place a consideration of the fundamental notions of magic 
and religion may incline us to surmise that magic is older than religion in the 
history of humanity. We have seen that on the one hand magic is nothing but a 
mistaken application of the very simplest and most elementary processes of the 
ruind, namely the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity, 
a ud that on the other hand religion assumes the operation of conscious or per- 
sonal agents, superior to man, behind the visible screen of nature. Obviously 
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the conception of personal agents is more complex than a simple re 
tion of the similarity or contiguity of ideas; and a theory which assun^ 0 ^ 
the course of nature is determined by conscious agents is more abstruse ^ 
recondite, and requires for its apprehension a far higher degree of intell' ^ 
and reflection, than the view that things succeed each other simply by 
of their contiguity or resemblance.... Thus, if magic be deduced immediate? 
from elementary processes of reasoning, and be, in fact, an error into which 
the mind falls almost spontaneously, while religion rests on conceptions which 
the merely animal intelligence can hardly be supposed to have yet attained to it 
becomes probable that magic arose before religion in the evolution of our race 
and that man essayed to bend nature to his wishes by the sheer force of spells 
and enchantments before he strove to coax and mollify a coy, capricious, or 
irascible deity by the soft insinuation of prayer and sacrifice. 

The conclusion which we have thus reached deductively from a consider¬ 
ation of the fundamental ideas of magic and religion is confirmed inductively 
by the observation that among the aborigines of Australia, the rudest savages 
as to whom we possess accurate information, magic is universally practiced, 
whereas religion in the sense of a propitiation or conciliation of the higher 
powers seems to be nearly unknown. Roughly speaking, all men in Australia 
are magicians, but not one is a priest; everybody fancies he can influence his 
fellows or the course of nature by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams of 
propitiating gods by prayer and sacrifice. 

But if in the most backward state of human society now known to us we 
find magic thus conspicuously present and religion conspicuously absent, may 
we not reasonably conjecture that the civilized races of the world have also at 
some period of their history passed through a similar intellectual phase, that 
they attempted to force the great powers of nature to do their pleasure before 
they thought of courting their favor by offerings and prayer—in short that, just 
as on the material side of human culture there has everywhere been an Age 
Stone, so on the intellectual side there has everywhere been an Age of Magi c 
There are reasons for answering this question in the affirmative. 

If an Age of Religion has thus everywhere, as I venture to surmise, 
preceded by an Age of Magic, it is natural that we should enquire what caus^ 
have led mankind, or rather a portion of them, to abandon magic as a 
ciple of faith and practice and to betake themselves to religion instead. • • ■ ^ 
all due diffidence... I would suggest that a tardy recognition of the in c ^ 
falsehood and barrenness of magic set the more thoughtful part of 
to cast about for a truer theory of nature and more fruitful method o tu ^ oilie 
her resources to account. The shrewder intelligences must in time have ^ ^ 
to perceive that magical ceremonies and incantations did not really e ^ e jr 
results which they were designed to produce, and which the majority 0 
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. , er fellows still believed that they did actually produce. This great discov- 
Sim of the inefficacy of magic must have wrought a radical though probably 
% revolution in the minds of those who had the sagacity to make it. The dis- 
S overy amounted to this, that men for the first time recognized their inability to 
manipulate at pleasure certain natural forces which hitherto they had believed 
to be completely within their control. It was a confession of human ignorance 
and weakness. Man saw that he had taken for causes what were no causes, and 
that all his efforts to work by means of these imaginary causes had been in vain. 
His painful toil had been wasted, his curious ingenuity had been squandered 
to no purpose.... 

Thus cut adrift from his ancient moorings and left to toss on a troubled sea 
of doubt and uncertainty, his old happy confidence in himself and his powers 
rudely shaken, our primitive philosopher must have been sadly perplexed and 
agitated till he came to rest, as in a quiet haven after a tempestuous voyage, 
in a new system of faith and practice, which seemed to offer a solution of his 
harassing doubts and a substitute, however precarious, for that sovereignty over 
nature which he had reluctantly abdicated. If the great world went on its way 
without the help of him or his fellows, it must surely be because there were 
other beings, like himself, but far stronger, who, unseen themselves, directed its 
course and brought about all the varied series of events which he had hitherto 
believed to be dependent on his own magic. It was they, as he now believed, 
and not he himself, who made the stormy wind to blow, the lightning to flash, 
and the thunder to roll; who had laid the foundations of the solid earth and 
set bounds to the restless sea that it might not pass; who caused all the glori¬ 
ous lights of heaven to shine;...who breathed into mans nostrils and made 
him live, or turned him to destruction by famine and pestilence and war. To 
these mighty beings, whose handhvork he traced in all the gorgeous and var- 
ied pageantry of nature, man now addressed himself, humbly confessing his 
dependence on their invisible power, and beseeching them of their merc\ to 
furnish him with all good things, to defend him from the perils and dangers b\ 
which our mortal life is compassed about on every hand, and finally to bring 
his immortal spirit, freed from the burden of the body, to some happier world 
beyond the reach of pain and sorrow, where he might rest with them and wit 
the spirits of good men in joy and felicity for ever. 

In this, or some such way as this, the deeper minds may be conceiv ec o 
^ ve ma de the great transition from magic to religion. But even in t cm * 

cham * “ r ' 


*8 e can hardly ever have been sudden; probably it proceeded ^ L ■ 
una re< iuired long ages for its more or less perfect accomplishment, or e 
rec ognition of mans powerlessness to influence the course of nature on a g 
f Cale must have been gradual; he cannot have been shorn of the who e o 
anc ied dominion at a blow. Step by step he must have been driven ac 
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his proud position; foot by foot he must have yielded, with a sigh, the grouy 
which he had once viewed as his own. Now it would be the wind, now th e 
rain, now the sunshine, now the thunder, that he confessed himself unable t 0 
wield at will; and as province after province of nature thus fell from his grasp 
till what has once seemed a kingdom threatened to shrink into a prison, man 
must have been more and more profoundly impressed with a sense of his ow n 
helplessness and the might of the invisible beings by whom he believed himself 
to be surrounded. Thus religion, beginning as a slight and partial acknowl- 
edgement of powers superior to man, tends with the growth of knowledge 
to deepen into a confession of man’s entire and absolute dependence on the 
divine; his old free bearing is exchanged for an attitude of lowliest prostra¬ 
tion before the mysterious powers of the unseen, and his highest virtue is to 
submit his will to theirs; In la sua voluntade e nostra pace [In your will is our 
peace: ed.].... 

The reader may well be tempted to ask, How was it that intelligent men 
did not sooner detect the fallacy of magic? How could they continue to cherish 
expectations that were invariably doomed to disappointment? With what heart 
persist in playing venerable antics that led to nothing, and mumbling solemn 
balderdash that remained without effect? Why cling to beliefs which were so 
flatly contradicted by experience? How dare to repeat experiments that had 
failed so often? The answer seems to be that the fallacy was far from easy to 


detect, the failure by no means obvious, since in many, perhaps in most cases, 
the desired event did actually follow, at a longer or shorter interval, the per¬ 
formance of the rite which was designed to bring it about; and a mind o more 
than common acuteness was needed to perceive that, even in these cases, 
rite was not necessarily the cause of the event. A ceremony intende to ma 
the wind blow or the rain fall, or to work the death of an enemy, wi a ^ 
be followed, sooner or later, by the occurrence it is meant to bring t0 ^P^ 
and primitive man may be excused for regarding the occurrence as a ^ 
result of the ceremony, and the best possible proof of its efficacy. Simi ar^^ 
observed in the morning to help the sun rise, and in spring to wake t e ^ ^ 
ing earth from her winter sleep, will invariably appear to be crowne wi ^ ^ 
cess, at least within the temperate zones; for in these regions the sun ig 
golden lamp in the east every morning, and year by year the verna ear 
herself afresh with a rich mantle of green.... 






Magic, Magicians, and the Natural World 

the ben*^ 

We have seen that in practice the magic art may be employed for t it j 
either of individuals or of the whole community, and that accor in ^ ^\\ 
directed to one or other of these two objects it may be called privaK 
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her I pointed out that the public magician occupies a position of 

fliagk- Fur ’ f rom w hich, if he is a prudent and able man, he may advance 
great influ^n^ ^ 0 f a c hief or king. Thus an examination of public magic 

step by ste P ^ un( j ers tanding of the early kingship, since in savage and bar- 
conduces to a chie f s an d kings appear to owe their authority in great 

bar0US r !°totheir reputation as magicians. 

{Treasure ^ Ejects of public utility which magic may be employed to 
Am ° h n8 most essential is an adequate supply of food....[Purveyors of 
SeC T’ h hunter the fisher, the farmer-all resort to magical practices in the 
food ■! of their various callings; but they do so as private individuals for the 
pUfS fi, nf themselves and their families, rather than as public functionaries 
1,6116 n the interest of the whole people. It is otherwise when the rites are 
performed not by the hunters, the fishers, the farmers themselves, but by pro¬ 
fessional magicians on their behalf. In primitive society, where umfornuty of 
notion is the rule,... every man is more or less his own magician; he prac¬ 
tices charms and incantations for his own good and the injury of his enemies^ 
But a great step in advance has been taken when a special class of magicians has 
been instituted; when, in other words, a number of men have been set apart or 
the express purpose of benefiting the whole community by their skill whether 
that skill be directed to the healing of diseases, the forecasting o e “ - 

regulation of the weather, or any other object of general utility, ^ ‘^tence 
of the means adopted by most of these practitioners to accomphsh their end 
ought not to blind us to the immense importance of the institution itself Here 
is a body of men relieved, at least in the higher stages o sav agery, , 

of earning their livelihood by hard manual toil, and a owe , nay, e. 
encouraged, to prosecute researches into the secret ways o natu 


Magic and Religion 

We have found that at an early stage of society men, ignorant ofth^ ^ 
cesses of nature and of the narrow limits within which 1 is j which 

lr °l an d direct them, have commonly arrogated to thtmst ves ^h e 

![1 present state of knowledge we should deem super urn begot it, 

1 Us * 0n has been fostered and maintained by the same ^^ducts her 
namely the marvelous order and uniformity with w uc n .^ness am i 

^perations, the wheels of her great machine revolving wi t he se ason, 

Precision which enable the patient observer to ant » cl P a ^ ^ of his hopes or 
n °t the very hour, when they will bring round the u machine 

the acc omplishment of his fears.. .. [T]he springs which set the 
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in motion... appear to ignorant man to lie within his reach: he f 
touch them and so work by magic art all manner of good to himself and C 
his foes. In time the fallacy of this belief becomes apparent to him- he d ^ t0 
that there are things he cannot do, pleasures which he is unable of u- 1SC ° Vers 
procure, pains which even the most potent magician is powerless to avoid 
unattainable good, the inevitable ill, are now ascribed by him to the action of 
invisible powers, whose favor is joy and life, whose anger is misery and death 
Thus magic tends to be displaced by religion, and the sorcerer by the priest At 
this stage of thought the ultimate causes of things are conceived to be personal 
beings, many in number and often discordant in character, who partake of the 
nature and even of the frailty of man, though their might is greater than his 
and their life far exceeds the span of his ephemeral existence.... Accordingly, so 
long as men look on their gods as beings akin to themselves and not raised to 
an unapproachable height above them, they believe it to be possible for those 
of their own number who surpass their fellows to attain to the divine rank after 
death or even in life. Incarnate human deities of this latter sort may be said to 
halt midway between the age of magic and the age of religion. If they bear the 
names and display the pomp of deities, the powers which they are supposed to 
wield are commonly those of their predecessor the magician. Like him, they are 
expected to guard their people against hostile enchantments, to heal them in 
sickness, to bless them with offspring, and to provide them with an abundant 
su PPly °f f°°d by regulating the weather and performing the other ceremo¬ 
nies which are deemed necessary to ensure the fertility of the earth and the 
multiplication of animals. Men who are credited with powers so lofty and far- 
reaching naturally hold the highest place in the land, and while the rift between 
the spiritual and the temporal spheres has not yet widened too far, they are 
supreme in civil as well as religious matters: in a word, they are kings as well as 
gods. Thus the divinity which hedges a king has its roots deep down in human 
history, and long ages pass before these are sapped by a profounder view 0 
nature and man. 


Magic and the Death of Kings 

Kings killed when their Strength fails _Now primitive peoples, as we 

seen, sometimes believe that their safety and even that of the world is ° ^ 
up with the life of one of these god-men or human incarnations of the 1 
ity. Naturally, therefore, they take the utmost care of his life, out of a reg ar j 
t eir own. But no amount of care and precaution will prevent the man 
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Id and feeble and at last dying. His worshippers have to lay their 
from ^ oWi ? g t his sad necessity and to meet it as best they can. The danger is a 
account with ^ ^ ^ CO urse of nature is dependent on the man-god’s life, 
f 0 rmid able one ^ es may not be expected from the gradual enfeeblement of his 
what cataS ' r °L r final extinction in death? There is only one way of averting 
powers and e man -god must be killed as soon as he shows symptoms that 

these dangers. 

be inning to fail, and his soul must be transferred to a vigorous 
his powers are ^ g ^ been ser j 0U sly impaired by the threatened decay. The 
successor « ^ put ting the man-god to death instead of allowing him to die 

£d disease are, to the savage, obvious enough. For if the man-god 
° f h t we call a natural death, it means, according to the savage, that his soul 
Ether voluntarily departed from his body and refuses to return, or more 
Lmnnlv that it has been extracted, or at least detained in its wanderings, by 
Son or a sorcerer. In any of these cases the soul of the man-god is lost to 
his worshippers, and with it their prosperity is gone and their very existence 
endangered. Even if they could arrange to catch the soul of the dying god as it 
left his lips or his nostrils and so transfer it to a successor, this would not effect 
their purpose; for, dying of disease, his soul would necessarily leave his body in 
the last stage of weakness and exhaustion, and so enfeebled it would continue to 
drag out a languid, inert existence in any body to which it might be transferred^ 
Whereas by slaying him his worshippers could, in the first place, make sure o 
catching his soul as it escaped and transferring it to a suitable successor, an , in 
the second place, by putting him to death before his natural force was abate , 
they would secure that the world should not fall into decay with the decay ot 
the man-god. Every purpose, therefore, was answered, and all dangers a\erte 
by thus killing the man-god and transferring his soul, while yet at its prime, to 
a vigorous successor. 

The mystic kings of Fire and Water in Cambodia are not allowed to ie 
a natural death. Hence when one of them is seriously ill and the elders thin- 
that he cannot recover, they stab him to death. The people of Congo believe , 
“ we have seen, that if their pontiff the Chitome were to die a natural deal , 
he world would perish, and the earth, which he alone sustained by his power 
merit, would immediately be annihilated. Accordingly when he e a 
s «med likdy to die, the man who was destined to be his successor entered the 
Hthin - S k° use witb a rope or a club and strangled or clubbed him to ea • 
.hoJ- kings of Meroe were worshipped as gods; but whenever t e pr 
oracij ofT SeM a messen g er t0 the king, ordering him to die, an a egi , 

0 1 e gods as their authority for the command.... . 

down m ° f the same sort appear to have prevailed in this part of Affiu 
T dem times 'm some tribes of Fazoql the king had to ad—e 
' Ce dail V under a certain tree. If from sickness or any other cause he was 
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unable to discharge this duty for three whole days, he was hanged o 
in a noose, which contained two razors so arranged that when the° n ^ tree 
drawn tight by the weight of the king’s body they cut his throat. n °° Se Was 
A custom of putting their divine kings to death at the first sym 
infirmity or old age prevailed until lately, if indeed it is even now exti ^ 
not merely dormant, among the Shilluk of the White Nile, and in recern * ^ 
it has been carefully investigated by Dr. C. G. Seligman. The reverence 
the Shilluk pay to their king appears to arise chiefly from the conviction that h 
is a reincarnation of the spirit of Nyakang, the semi-divine hero who founded 
the dynasty and settled the tribe in their present territory. It is a fundamental 
article of the Shilluk creed that the spirit of the divine or semi-divine Nyakang 
is incarnate in the reigning king, who is accordingly himself invested to some 
extent with the character of a divinity. But while the Shilluk hold their kings in 
high, indeed religious reverence and take every precaution against their acci¬ 
dental death, nevertheless they cherish “the conviction that the king must not 
be allowed to become ill or senile, lest with his diminishing vigor the cattle 
should sicken and fail to bear their increase, the crops should rot in the fields, 
and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever-increasing numbers.” To pre¬ 
vent these calamities it used to be the regular custom with the Shilluk to put 
the king to death whenever he showed signs of ill-health or failing strength. 
One of the fatal symptoms of decay was taken to be an incapacity to satisfy the 
sexual passions of his wives, of whom he has very many, distributed in a large 
number of houses at Fashoda. When this ominous weakness manifested itself, 
the wives reported it to the chiefs, who are popularly said to have intimated to 
the king his doom by spreading a white cloth over his face and knees as he la) 
slumbering in the heat of the sultry afternoon. Execution soon followed the 
sentence of death.... 

From Dr. Seligman’s enquiries it appears that not only was the Shilluk king 
liable to be killed with due ceremony at the first symptoms of incipient decay, 
but even while he was yet in the prime of health and strength he might e 
attacked at any time by a rival and have to defend his crown in a combat to t 
death. According to the common Shilluk tradition any son of a king ha 
rig t thus to fight the king in possession and, if he succeeded in killing hi 111 ’ 
reign in his stead. As every king had a large harem and many sons, the nun 
° possible candidates for the throne at any time may well have been not inc 
siaerable, and the reigning monarch must have carried his life in his hand. - 
t i general the principal element in the religion of the Shilluk would s 
or aliv e 'T FS ip the y P a y t0 their sacred or divine kings, whether 

been t™ ^ Staved to an i mate( j by a s j n gi e divine spirit, w lC , 
founder^!? 6fr0m the semi_m y th ical, but probably in substance hist° 
e ynasty through all his successors to the present day- c 
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j cin g S as incarnate divinities on whom the welfare of men, of 
yarding th *; ir corn implicitly depends, the Shilluk naturally pay them the 
cattle. and 0 an j ta k e every care of them; and however strange it may seem 
greatest respec ^ putting the divine king to death as soon as he shows 
t 0 us, their h CU ^ th or failing strength springs directly from their profound ven 
sign s of ea ^ ^ from thdr anxiet y to preserve him, or rather the divine 
eration f° r 1 he animate d, in the most perfect state of efficiency: nay, we 
spirit by** ^ ^ that the ir practice of regicide is the best proof they can 

may 8 r T hieh regard in which they hold their kings. For they believe, as we 
give of the g > § ufe Qr spirit is so sympathetically bound up with the 

^ ""w of the whole country, that if he fell ill or grew senile the cattle would 
Senand cease to multiply, the crops would rot in the fields, and men would 
, A of widespread disease. Hence, in their opinion, the only way of avert- 
fnc these calamities is to put the king to death while he is still hale and hearty, 
8 olr that the divine spirit which he has inherited from his predecessors 
^t—ed in turn by him to his successor while it isstilHnM vigor 
and has not yet been impaired by the weakness of disease and old age. In this 
connection the particular symptom which is commonly sa ‘dt° seal the longs 
death-warrant is highly significant; when he can no longer sa isfy P 

of his numerous wives, in other words, when he has ceased, whet p , 

or wholly, to be able to reproduce his kind, it is time or im to re a 
make room for a more vigorous successor. Taken along wit t e ot er re 
which are alleged for putting the king to death, this one suggests t a e 
ity of men, of cattle, and of the crops is believed to depend sympat e ita 
the generative power of the king, so that the complete failure ot * a P° 
him would involve a corresponding failure in men, animals, an p an ’ 
would thereby entail at no distant date the entire extinction ot a 1 e > 
human, animal, or vegetable. No wonder, that with such a danger e or 
e yes the Shilluk should be most careful not to let the king die v\ at :vfes _ 
caU a na tural death of sickness or old age.... The similar legen so e 
° us disappearance of early kings in other lands, for example at om 
8 a nda, may well point to a similar custom of putting them to ea 
Purpose of preserving their life.... .. ( j te 

Nil n 6 Dinlca are a congeries of independent tribes in the v a ey 0 ^ 

thp 6 are essentiall y a pastoral people.... For their crops ant ^ 

lo ngedd tUre l they depend ° n the regularity ° f the ramS ties Hence the rain- 
ma 8 k j drought *ey are said to be reduced to great extrenut.es. Hen ^ 

rather |^ a Very im P°nant personage among them to this ay— rain . maker is 
allowed to d tUC> ° f thg h ‘ gh hon ° r in wh ' Ch hC f hC t 'The Dinka believe that 

if su ch ail „ l ? * natUral death of sickness or old a f ; f ° r . buffer from disease 
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and famine, and the herds would not yield their increase. So when a rai 
feels that he is growing old and infirm, he tells his children that h^w ^ 
die. Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug and the rain-maker to 
in it, surrounded by his friends and relatives. From time to time he i 
the people, recalling the past history of the tribe, reminding them how h t0 
ruled and advised them, and instructing them how they are to act in the f C 
Then, when he has concluded his admonition, he bids them cover him ^ 
the earth is thrown down on him as he lies in the grave, and he soon d P ^ 
suffocation. Such, with minor variations, appears to be the regular end of th 
honorable career of a rain-maker in all the Dinka tribes. The Khor-Adar Dinka 
told Dr. Seligman that when they have dug the grave for their rain-maker the 
strangle him in his house. The father and paternal uncle of one of Dr. Seligmaris 
informants had both been rain-makers and both had been killed in the most 
regular and orthodox fashion. Even if a rain-maker is quite young he will be 
put to death should he seem likely to perish of disease. Further, every precau¬ 
tion is taken to prevent a rain-maker from dying an accidental death, for such 
an end, though not nearly so serious a matter as death from illness or old age, 
would be sure to entail sickness on the tribe. As soon as a rain-maker is killed, 
his valuable spirit is supposed to pass to a suitable successor, whether a son or 
other near blood relation. 

In the Central African kingdom of Bunyoro down to recent years custom 
required that as soon as the king fell seriously ill or began to break up from 
age, he should die by his own hand; for, according to an old prophecy, the 
throne would pass away from the dynasty if ever the king were to die a natural 
death. He killed himself by draining a poisoned cup. If he faltered or were too 
ill to ask for the cup, it was his wife’s duty to administer the poison. When 
the king of Kibanga, on the Upper Congo, seems near his end, the sorcerers 
put a rope round his neck, which they draw gradually tighter till he dies. If 
the king of Gingiro happens to be wounded in war, he is put to death by his 

comrades, or, if they fail to kill him, by his kinsfolk, however hard he may beg 
tor mercy. 


Annual Death and Rebirth in Nature 

of J'****-?* general explanation which we have been led to a 
intended . '^ Ceremo [ lies is that they are, or were in their origin, magica 

wiresuppos r t Ure ff the ^ ° f “ in sP™g. ^ b >' 

ignorance of the^ eCt tbls end were imitation and sympathy. Led astray 

of the true causes of things, primitive man believed that in order 
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duce the great phenomena of nature on which his life depended he had only 
P r im ^ a te them, and that immediately by a secret sympathy or mystic influ- 
t0 the little drama which he acted in forest glade or mountain dell, on desert 
eX ] Ce or wind-swept shore, would be taken up and repeated by mightier actors 
P vaster stage. .To us, familiar as we are with the conception of the uni¬ 
formity and regularity with which the great cosmic phenomena succeed each 
other there seems little ground for apprehension that the causes which produce 
these effects will cease to operate, at least within the near future. But this con¬ 
fidence in the stability of nature is bred only by the experience which comes of 
wide observation and long tradition; and the savage, with his narrow sphere of 
observation and his short-lived tradition, lacks the very elements of that expe¬ 
rience which alone could set his mind at rest in face of the ever-changing and 
often menacing aspects of nature. No wonder, therefore, that he is thrown into 
a panic by an eclipse, and thinks that the sun or the moon would surely perish, 
if he did not raise a clamour and shoot his puny shafts into the air to defend 
the luminaries from the monster who threatens to devour them. No wonder he 
is terrified when in the darkness of night a streak of sky is suddenly illumined 
by the flash of a meteor.... To the primitive savage, with his short memory and 
imperfect means of marking the flight of time, a year may well have been so 
long that he failed to recognize it as a cycle at all, and watched the changing 
aspects of earth and heaven with a perpetual wonder, alternately delighted and 
alarmed, elated and cast down, according as the vicissitudes of light and heat, of 
plant and animal life, ministered to his comfort or threatened his existence. In 
autumn when the withered leaves were whirled about the forest by the nipping 
blast, and he looked up at the bare boughs, could he feel sure that the\ wou | 
ever be green again? As day by day the sun sank lower and lower in t te s » 
could he be certain that the luminary would ever retrace his heavenly road. 
Even the waning moon, whose pale sickle rose thinner and thinner e\er\ nig t 
over the rim of the eastern horizon, may have excited in his mind a fear lest, 
when it had wholly vanished, there should be moons no more. 

These and a thousand such misgivings may have thronged the anc\ an 
troubled the peace of the man who first began to reflect on the m\ steries o t 
world he lived in, and to take thought for a more distant future than the mor- 
r °w. It was natural, therefore, that with such thoughts and fears he s ou 
done all that in him lay to bring back the faded blossom to the bough, to swing 
the low sun of winter up to his old place in the summer sky, and to restore 1 s 
orbed fullness to the silver lamp of the waning moon. We ma\ smile at is 
endeavours if we please, but it was only by making a long series ot expenmen s, 
of w hich some were almost inevitably doomed to failure, that man learnea 
fr om experience the futility of some of his attempted methods and the frui - 
ness of others. After all, magical ceremonies are nothing but experiments w 
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have failed and which continue to be repeated merely because the 
is unaware of their failure. With the advance of knowledge these * ° Peratot 
either cease to be performed altogether or are kept up from force of 0nits 
after the intention with which they were instituted has been forgotte " l0ng 
fallen from their high estate, no longer regarded as solemn rites on the ^ 
tual performance of which the welfare and even the life of the com 6 PUnC ' 
depend, they sink gradually to the level of simple pageants, mummeri™ 1 "^ 
pastimes, till in the final stage of degeneration they are wholly abandoned T 
older people, and, from having once been the most serious occupation of th 
sage, become at last the idle sport of children. It is in this final stage of dec 
that most of the old magical rites of our European forefathers linger on at the 
present day, and even from this their last retreat they are fast being swept away 
by the rising tide of those multitudinous forces, moral, intellectual, and social 
which are bearing mankind onward to a new and unknown goal. We may feel 
some natural regret at the disappearance of quaint customs and picturesque 
ceremonies, which have preserved... something of the flavour and freshness of 
the olden time, some breath of the springtime of the world; yet our regret will 
be lessened when we remember that these pretty pageants... had their origin in 
ignorance and superstition; that if they are a record of human endeavour, they 
are also a monument of fruitless ingenuity, of wasted labour, and of blighted 
hopes; and that for all their gay trappings—their flowers, their ribbons, and 
their music—they partake far more of tragedy than of farce.... 

In course of time the slow advance of knowledge, which has dispelled so 
many cherished illusions, convinced at least the more thoughtful portion of 
mankind that the alternations of summer and winter, of spring and autumn, 
were not merely the result of their own magical rites, but that some deeper 
cause, some mightier power, was at work behind the shifting scenes of nature. 
They now pictured to themselves the growth and decay of vegetation, the birth 
and death of living creatures, as effects of the waxing or waning strength of 
divine beings, of gods and goddesses, who were born and died, who marrie 
and begot children, on the pattern of human life. 

Thus the old magical theory of the seasons was displaced, or rather sup 
plemented by a religious theory. For although men now attributed the annua 
cycle of change primarily to corresponding changes in their deities, the) s 
t ought that by performing certain magical rites they could aid the go v 
^as t e principle of life, in his struggle with the opposing principle of ea 
ey imagined that they could recruit his failing energies and even raise . 
m t e ead. The ceremonies which they observed for this purpose we i 
t ff a , n ^ e a ^ ramatic representation of the natural processes which they ^ ; 

efFertV ate ’ ° r a ^ arni ^ iar tenet of magic that you can produce an) ^ 
y merely imitating it. And as they now explained the fluctuate 
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d decay, of reproduction and dissolution, by the marriage, the death, 
growth an b . rth of ’ rev ival of the gods, their religious or rather magical dramas 
and* e . rC |. eat m easure on these themes. They set forth the fruitful union of 
turned m ^ fertility* the sad death of one at least of the divine partners, and 

f^[resurrection. Thus a religious theory was blended with a magical 
hlS ^ The combination is familiar in history. Indeed, few religions have ever 
practiced who iiy extricating themselves from the old trammels of magic, 
^^consistency of acting on two opposite principles, however it may vex the 
^the philosopher, rarely troubles the common man; indeed he is seldom 
S ° °aware of it. His affair is to act, not to analyze the motives of his action. 
If mankind had always been logical and wise, history would not be a long 

chronicle of folly and crime. 

Of the changes which the seasons bring with them, the most striking 
within the temperate zone are those which affect vegetation. Hence it is natural 
that in the magical dramas designed to dispel winter and bring back spring 
the emphasis should be laid on vegetation, and that trees and plants should 
figure in them.... To live and to cause to live, to eat food and to beget children, 
these were the primary wants of men in the past, and they will be the primary 
wants of men in the future so long as the world lasts. Other things may be 
added to enrich and beautify human life, but unless these wants are first satis¬ 
fied, humanity itself must cease to exist. These two things, therefore, food and 
children, were what men chiefly sought to procure by the performance of magi¬ 
cal rites for the regulation of the seasons. 

Nowhere, apparently, have these rites been more widely and solemnly cel¬ 
ebrated than in the lands which border the Eastern Mediterranean. Under the 
names of Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis, and Attis, the peoples of Egypt and Western 
Asia represented the yearly decay and revival of life, especially of vegetable life, 
which they personified as a god who annually died and rose again from the 
dead. In name and detail the rites varied from place to place: in substance they 
were the same. 


Dying and Rising Gods 

death 16 eX ^ anation which I have adopted ... is correct, the ceremony of the 
ti°n f resurrect * on °f Adonis must.. . have been a dramatic representa- 
^semhi* 6 ^ eca y anc * rey ival of plant life. The inference thus based on the 
en d and 3006 cus ^ oms confirmed by the following features in the leg 
Cor ^mo ntUa ^ Adonis. His affinity with vegetation comes out at once in the 
story of his birth. He was said to have been born from a myrrh-tree, 
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the bark of which bursting, after a ten months gestation 
infant to come forth.... Again, the story that Adonis spent ^ the Vlv 
to others a third, of the year in the lower world and the rest f ° r accor dim, 
world, is explained most simply and naturally by supposin'! !!‘ n the u Pper 
sented vegetation, especially the corn which lies buried in th ^ he repre - 
year and reappears above the ground the other half, fxih * lalft he 
and revival of vegetation is a conception which readily present annUal deattl 
in every stage of savagery and civilization; and the vastness of 
which this ever-recurring decay and regeneration takes place m 6 , SCale ° n 
man’s intimate dependence on it for subsistence, combine to ge , ther ' vith 
most impressive annual occurrence in nature, at least within th^t ^ “ ‘ he 
zones. It is no wonder that a phenomenon so important, so striking?* 
universal should, by suggesting similar ideas, have given rise to staikT^ 0 
in many lands. We may, therefore, accept as probable an explanation of'the 
Adonis worship which accords so well with the facts of nature and with t 
analogy of similar rites in other lands.... n “ 

This concentration, so to say, of the nature of Adonis upon the cereal 
crops is characteristic of the stage of culture reached by his worshippers in 
historical times. They had left the nomadic life of the wandering hunter and 
erdsman far behind them; for ages they had been settled on the land, and had 
depended for their subsistence mainly on the products of tillage. The berries 
and roots of the wilderness, the grass of the pastures, which had been mat- 
rs o vita importance to their ruder forefathers, were now of little moment 
st 1 eni f , an< ^ more thoughts and energies were engrossed by the 

th v * r corn; more and more accordingly the propitiation of 

ei ies o ertility in general and of the corn-spirit in particular tended to 
oecome the central feature of their religion. The aim they set before themselves 

tL!l! t u 8 the rites Was thorou ghly practical. It was no vague poetical sen- 
mn n ^ P rom Pt e d them to hail with joy the rebirth of vegetation and to 
of Adonis ^ ^ ^ Un ^ er> ^ or f eare d> was the mainspring of the worship 


The Scapegoat and Atonement for Evil 

Sr:?!™'™ ° f 3 di ' 1ne man or animal 35 a scapegoat is especially '<• * 

is afterwards «1 • aS r ^ 6Se ev *' s are believed to be transferred to a god v 

a god dates fro* 111 AS * las a * rea dy been pointed out, the custom of ki 1 
dates fr 0m so early a period of hu J n history that in later ages, even 
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the custom continues to be practiced, it is liable to be misinterpreted 
2 d ivine character of the animal or man is forgotten, and he comes to be 
T arded merely as an ordinary victim. This is especially likely to be the case 
re jj n it is a divine man who is killed. For when a nation becomes civilized, if 
W does not drop human sacrifices altogether, it at least selects as victims only 
11 c h wretches as would be put to death at any rate. Thus the killing of a god may 
^metimes come to be confounded with the execution of a criminal. 

S ° m If we ask why a dying god should be chosen to take upon himself and carry 
away the sins and sorrows of the people, it may be suggested that in the prac¬ 
tice of using the divinity as a scapegoat we have a combination of two customs 
which were at one time distinct and independent. On the one hand we have 
seen that it has been customary to kill the human or animal god in order to 
save his divine life from being weakened by the inroads of age. On the other 
hand we have seen that it has been customary to have a general expulsion of 
evils and sins once a year. Now, if it occurred to people to combine these two 
customs, the result would be the employment of the dying god as a scapegoat. 
He was killed, not originally to take away sin, but to save the divine life from 
the degeneracy of old age; but, since he had to be killed at any rate, people may 
have thought that they might as well seize the opportunity to lay upon him the 
burden of their sufferings and sins, in order that he might bear it away with him 
to the unknown world beyond the grave. 

The use of the divinity as a scapegoat clears up the ambiguity which, as we 
saw, appears to hang about the European folk-custom of “carrying out Death. 
Grounds have been shown for believing that in this ceremony the so-called 
Death was originally the spirit of vegetation, who was annually slain in spring, 
in order that he might come to life again with all the vigour of youth. But, as 
I pointed out, there are certain features in the ceremony which are not expli 
cable on this hypothesis alone. Such are the marks of joy with which the effigy 
of Death is carried out to be buried or burnt, and the fear and abhorrence of it 
manifested by the bearers. But these features become at once intelligible if we 
suppose that the Death was not merely the dying god of vegetation, but also a 
Public scapegoat, upon whom were laid all the evils that had affiicte t e pet 
Pk during the last year. Joy on such an occasion is natural and appropriate.... 

gain, the view that in these popular customs the Death is a scapegoat a 
“ a representative of the divine spirit of vegetation derives some support "T 
e circumstance that its expulsion is always celebrated in spring an c 1 
J Slavonic peoples. For the Slavonic year began in spring; and thus, in 
a *Pects, the ceremony of “carrying out Death” would be an example of * 
^spread custom of expelling the accumulated evils of the old year before 

enter 'nganewone 
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The Golden Bough Condud 


We are at the end of our enquiry, but as often happens in th 
it we have answered one question, we have raised manv after truth 

ent we have journeyed far enough together, and it is , ime ?„''' For the Pres-' 
we do so, we may well ask ourselves whether there is not Yet befor < 

conclusion, some lesson, if possible, of hope and encouraeem?," 10 ? general 
from the melancholy record of human error and follv whiru ’ *° k drawn 
attention in this book. y Ch has en 8 a ged 0Ur 

If then we consider, on the one hand, the essential similarity of m > L 
wants everywhere and at all times, and on the other hand, the wrde d ffere ^ 
between the means he has adopted to satisfy them in d.fferent ages w S 
perhaps be d.sposed to conclude that the movement of the higher thou! 
so far as we can trace it, has on the whole been from magic through rel£ 
to science. In magic man depends on his own strength to meet the difficulties 
an angers that beset him on every side. He believes in a certain established 
order of nature on which he can surely count, and which he can manipulate for 
own en s. \\ hen he discovers his mistake, when he recognizes sadly that 
b°V t A ^ er nature which he had assumed and the control which he had 
e leve imself to exercise over it were purely imaginary, he ceases to rely on 
is own intelligence and his own unaided efforts, and throws himself hum- 
y on t e mercy of certain great invisible beings behind the veil of nature, to 
to h ,m aSCr ^ es ^ose far-reaching powers which he once arrogated 

whi h*^ l • US * n acuter m * n< d s magic is gradually superseded by religion, 
the n ^ ^ nS success ^ on °f natural phenomena as regulated by the will, 
ca P rice °f spiritual beings like man in kind, though vastly 

superior to him in power. 

For it ass^ ^ me , ^ 0es on explanation in its turn proves to be unsatisfactory, 
table laws^V- ^ ^ succession of natural events is not determined by immu 
not borne J* u t0 , S ° me extent variable and irregular, and this assumption is 
that success!! ° SCr °^ servation - On the contrary, the more we scrutiny 
precision witb^ w We are struc ^ b y the rigid uniformity, the punctua 
carried on Wherever we ca n follow them, the operations of natur 

order and correJ^i^ 6 ^ ac * vance in knowledge has extended the s P bere . 
^orld, till now wJ 011 restr icted the sphere of apparent disorder in 
confusion appear t0 antic lp a te that even in regions where chance a 

the seeming chaos t t0 Fe ^ n ’ a f u ^ er knowledge would everywhere re u 
ad «Per solution of t K° Sm ° S - 1 ? lus the k*ner mfnds, still pressing for**** 
theory 0 f nature as in !l m ^ Steries °f the universe, come to reject the relig* 
P°W of magic by '‘ n t ade< ? uate . to revert in a measure to the older sta 
a mg explicitly, what in magic had only been imp lL 
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an inflexible regularity in the order of natural events, which, if 
assumed to wi > ^ enables us t0 foresee their course with certainty and to act 
c arefulty obser ^ re iigi on , regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced 

b y science, reas ^ order Qn which magic reckons is merely an extension, by 
[Wjnere ^ ^ order in w hi c h ideas present themselves to our minds, 
falSe T laid down by science is derived from patient and exact observation 
the or< henomena themselves. The abundance, the solidity, and the splendor of 
° * Its already achieved by science are well fitted to inspire us with a cheer- 
n onfidence in the soundness of its method. Here at last, after groping about 
the dark for countless ages, man has hit upon a clue to the labyrinth, a golden 
key that opens many locks in the treasury of nature. It is probably not too much 
to say that the hope of progress-moral and intellectual as weft as material-in 
the future is bound up with the fortunes of science, and that every obstacle 
placed in the way of scientific discovery is a wrong to humanity.... 

In the last analysis magic, religion, and science are nothing but theories 
of thought; and as science has supplanted its predecessors, so it may hereafter 
be itself superseded by some more perfect hypothesis, perhaps by some totally 
different way of looking at the phenomena— of registering the shadows on the 
screen—of which we in this generation can form no idea. The advance of knowl¬ 
edge is an infinite progression towards a goal that for ever recedes.... Great 
things will come of that pursuit. . .. But a dark shadow lies athwart the far end 
of this fair prospect. For however vast the increase of knowledge and of power 
which the future may have in store for man, he can scarcely hope to stay the 
sweep of those great forces which seem to be making silently but relentlessly for 
the destruction of all this starry universe in which our earth swims as a speck or 
mote. In the ages to come man may be able to predict, perhaps even to control, 
fhe wayward courses of the winds and clouds, but hardly will his puny hands 
have strength to speed afresh our slackening planet in its orbit or rekindle the 
dying fire of the sun.... 

Without dipping so far into the future, we may illustrate the course 
^ thought has hitherto run by likening it to a web woven of three i 
erent threads-the black thread of magic, the red thread of religion, and the 
lte thread of science, if under science we may include those simple trut s, 
st r> °hservation of nature, of which men in all ages have possesse a 
DrnK ki° U ^ We tben surve y the web of thought from the beginning, we s ou 
true 3 I P erce i ve it to be at first a checker of black and white, a pate v>or ' 
carr^v ^ se not ions, hardly tinged as yet by the red thread of re igjon. “ 
and IT! 1 " eye farther alon g the fabric and you will remark that, while the b e 
Web wt. * Checker stiU runs through it, there rests on the middle P or ' lon .° 

’ here r ehgion has entered most deeply into its texture, a dark crimso 
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stain* which shades off insensibly into a lighter tint as the 
ence is woven more and more into the tissue. To a web thus^ ° fsci 
stained* thus shot with threads of diverse hues, but gradually dh Lheckereci and 
farther it is unrolled, the state of modern thought, with all C ° lor ttle 

and conflicting tendencies, may be compared. Will the great mov^^ aims 
for centuries has been slowly altering the complexion of thoug^br^ Whkh 
in the near future? or will a reaction set in which may arrest pro r 6 C ° ntlnued 
undo much that has been done? To keep up our parable, what wilfbe t^ ^ 
of the web which the Fates are now weaving on the humming loom ofT 10 ? 
will it be white or red? We cannot tell. A faint glimmering light illumines^’ 
backward portion of the web. Clouds and thick darkness hide the other end 6 
Our long voyage of discovery is over and our bark has drooped her weary 
sails in port at last. ... It is evening, and as we climb the long slope of the Appian 
way up to the Alban Hills, we look back and see the sky aflame with sunset, its 
golden glory resting like the aureole of a dying saint over Rome and touching 
with a crest of fire the dome of St. Peter’s. The sight once seen can never be 
forgotten, but we turn from it and pursue our way darkling along the mountain 
side, till we come to Nemi and look down on the lake in its deep hollow, now 
fast disappearing in the evening shadows. The place has changed but little since 
Diana received the homage of her worshippers in the sacred grove. The temple 
of the sylvan goddess, indeed, has vanished and the King of the Wood no longer 
stands sentinel over the Golden Bough. But Nemi s woods are still green, and as 
the sunset fades above them in the west, there comes to us, borne on the swell 
of the wind, the sound of the church bells of Aricia ringing the Angelus. Ave 
Maria. Sweet and solemn they chime out from the distant town and die linger- 
ingly away across the wide Campagnan marshes. Le roi est mort, vive le roil Ave 
aria. [The king is dead; long live the king. Hail Mary!: ed.] 
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Sigmund Freud: Religion as Neurosis 


Piamund Freud (1856-1939) was a towering presence in twentieth- 
Scentury intellectual life. A thinker of fertile imagination and learned 
originality, he was a pioneering figure in the rise of psychology as a field 
of scientific inquiry. Perhaps more significantly, he has become, with ar 
Marx, one of the two chief mentors of the modern mind. For some he 
is the icon of a revolution in sexual behavior and morality; for others, a 
fearless excavator of the depths of the human personality; for still others, 
the scourge of traditional religion and morality, and a somber prop e o 
the perils that shadow the future of civilization. Freud himself savored 
his position as outsider in a Victorian world, bent on disturbing t e m e 
lectual peace of the establishment. That posture of the bril iant issen e , 
the modern Socrates in a complacent Athens, was the signature stance 
his career. _ ( , 

In early years, Freud was an outstanding student, with a gi or a 
guages, a capacious memory, and a keen interest in science He pU ^ 

conventional medicine until he encountered Josef Breuer an a ^ tin " a 

cot, two pioneers in the study of mental illness under whose in uen 
turned from physiological research on the brain to psychologies / 
the mind. In working with patients he developed a novel way of investiga - 
h*g—and treating—their disorders that he came to call ps>c oana \ 

^hc technique centered on listening to patients, who were encour g 
report, by free association, whatever came into the mind: intimate-sec , 

stressing anxieties, and especially the contents of dreams, reu 
tions on these clinical conversations led to The Interpretation °f 
Published in the year 1900—fittingly enough, for this was e 
au nched the “Freudian revolution” and would leave its mar 
ce ntury to come. j n f 

The Interpretation of Dreams introduced Freud’s P r0 ) V0 ^* 1 ^ 
the ^conscious,” a mysterious realm of the mind, beneath the consc. 
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self, that is the storehouse of suppressed memories, ima 
socially disruptive or personally painful to disclose. Dre a S m and Ur8esto ° 
nisms that release the repressed. Though they are natural f S ^ meclla - 
normal personality, they offer as well deep clues to the abno ° f tlle 
rotic or even psychotic disorders. a: to n «u- 

Pscyhoanalysis was a theory as well as therapy. It was rooted' 
concept of the human personality that replaced the old categories of h"? 
and soul with Freud’s now famous threefold partition of the self int h 
superego (carrying the moral demands of society), the id (reflecting 
mindless urges of the body), and the ego (which strives to balance the con' 
flict between the other two). In this scenario the self is not fixed; it is the 
site of an unceasing struggle of the ego to contain the conflicting pressures 
of the superego and the id. This portrait of the human self divided lies at the 
heart of the controversial theorem Freud introduced as the Oedipus com¬ 
plex; the desire of the young child sexually to possess one parent combined 
with hatred of the other as an unwanted rival. Oedipal issues apart, Freud 
found this idea of the personality in tension capable of illuminating every 
aspect of behavior, from the trivia of daily life to the great endeavors of art, 
literature, mythology, and, not least, religion. 

Though references to religious ideas and practices appear throughout 
his writings, Freud s main engagements with religion occur in three works: 
Totem and Taboo (1913), The Future of an Illusion (1927), and Moses and 
Monotheism (1939). Selections from each of these works are provided in 
this chapter. 


Totem and Taboo ( 1913 ) 

a T a b°° is a work Freud regarded as one ofhis best, though it is l« s 

an ? < T thana set of Wly linked essays influenced by evolutionary theory 
he anthropological studies of Frazer, Tylor, and their associates. In > 
ties A P ° Se * ' listorica * circumstance that shocked middle class sensi 
zees tb? ng 6arly humans ’ wh0 Uved in hordes, like apes and chimpan- 
and took^° Unger ma ' es § rew jealous of their own father, murdered h 
against P ° SSessio '' 1 ° fh ‘ S females - In fear afterward, they imposed a ta 
a god, worship reb ^ lhon > and - assailed by guilt, they turned the father ‘ he 
primal murd/ lm in ^ ^ orm an animal totem. Thus, out o 
commands—ao° * * fether have come both the oldest of humanity s ™ 
as well as the hp!,' 15 ' murder (°f the father) and incest (with his f eina e , 
coated to outrage I" 1 " 88 of reli 8 ion - ft was a darkly fantastic story L 
outrage the guardians of conventionality; and it succeeded m 
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Critics dismissed it as unverifiable—a purely speculative venture 
* issl ° t n -. ^ rv Rut Freud made no apologies, and the book won for itself a 

PKl " 2«lou SP .ruUri.,. 


in 

SC 


The Future of an Illusion ( 1927 ) 

Future 0 f an Illusion is a work quite different from Totem and Taboo. It 
A not speculate about prehistoric humanity, but centers on something 
that psychoanalysis is better equipped to address: the “manifest motives” 
f religious belief at all times and places. It also has at least the makings 
of a scientific argument-capable of at least some verification or disproof. 
We all know, says Freud, that the natural world is by no means friendly 
to our human aims and hopes. Disaster and disease ever threaten, and 
ultimately death conquers all. None of us easily accepts this harsh truth. 
We prefer the certitudes of childhood, when there was always a father 
present to give comfort in the dark of night and reassurance amid the 
dangers of the storm. As adults, we continue to crave that childhood secu¬ 
rity, though the world does not in fact offer it. Religion, however, pretends 
we can return to childhood; it invents a Father God who assures us of 
victory over every hardship, even death itself. It offers us an i usion a 
form of belief arising merely from the immature wish that it be true, bo, 
for humanity to persist in religious belief is to regress to its c i a 

condition that psychoanalysis can identify as neurotic. Re igion, reu 
thus concludes, is “the universal obsessional neurosis of humanity, s 
appeal lies not in its rationality, but in the nonrational, purely emotiona 

attachment to an illusion—a childish belief we hold simply ecause we 
wish it to be true. 


Moses and Monotheism ( 1939 ) 

^h°ugh The Future of an Illusion was potentially Freud’s most persuasive 
statement on religion, it was not his last. His fascination with antiqwty 

him late in life to his own Judaism and its foremost figure, the 

Prophet Moses, who, Freud guessed, had taken the idea of the one h. 

°d from the Egyptian Pharoah Akenaton and given it tot t 
as they escaped from slavery. They grew tired of the hardships; muumA 
however, and in a desert rebellion, Moses was murdered. His monotheism 
as very nearly erased by a new and more violent religious srec > • 

ttparison with the original faith now lost, but suited to conqu 
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land of promise. In the time of the great Hebrew Pronh 

first faith was dramatically restored and reaffirmed h ° Wev<! r, the 

Moses returned to replace the God of vengeance a 6 ° nginal God 


Of 


, u aiiu leamrmed Thp • • cr > tl 
Moses returned to replace the God of vengeance and lglnal God 
to the true Judaism for the ages. For Freud, the parall^K *** give sl % 
bulent history of the Hebrews and what psychoanalysis nT"." the tUr ‘ 
personalities is striking. In a case of neurosis, a traumaticlxln," 1 ^'" 11191 
repressed, only to return later on, often in a surprise emotion ? f ° rCibl > 
the repressed” Similarly, in the fortunes of the Hebrews^ n I * '1'“™ 01 
murder in the primeval horde, a key psychic drama of the ind^du l" ^ 
sonality is played out in communal form on the stage of history s3 
dynamics mirror those of the individual. r ' y; 

Needless to say, this imaginative recreation of ancient Jewish history i< 
as open to question as Freud s earlier speculations about a prehistoric tribal 
murder. But that has not displaced the fascination with his ideas that persist- 
undiminished to the present day—among the current advocates of psycho- 
ana ytic theory, on the pages of journals in literary and social criticism, anc 
m themes and ideas that continue to circulate in popular culture. 


Totem and Taboo 

The Origin of Religion and Morals: A Primeval Murder 

selections Freud recounts the prehistoric “murder in the primeval horde 
fin s in it the origins of morality, social constraint, and religion. 

T et us call up the spectacle of a totem meal of the kind we have been dis¬ 
able t^" 8 ’ a , mplified b y a few probable features which we have not yet been 
slauehte^T-t” ^ dan iS celeb rating the ceremonial occasion by the crue. 
The clancm * S t0 * e , m ardma ' ar| d is devouring it raw—blood, flesh and bones 
sound and m ^ * ere> dressedin the likeness of the totem and imitating > l ‘|' 
it Each rnovement ’ as though they are seeking to stress their identity 
vidualanT,' S fi C ° k ? CI0US that he is Performing an act forbidden to the in*- 
) ifiable only through the participation of the whole clan; nor nw> 
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t himself from the killing and the meal. When the deed is done, 
anyone ab se ^ anirna j j s lamented and bewailed. The mourning is obligatory, 
the slaugb fer a( j a threatened retribution. As [British biblical scholar: ed.j 
imposed Y rem arks of an analogous occasion, its chief purpose is to 

^^responsibility for the killing. 

disdain mournlI1 g i s followed by demonstrations of festive rejoicing; every 
BUtt unfettered and there is license for every kind of gratification. Here 
instinct is tQ an understanding of the nature of festivals in general. 

We ^val is a permitted, or rather an obligatory, excess, a solemn breach of a 
A ^h'bifion It is not that men commit the excesses because they are feeling 
P r0 ' ' a result of some injunction they have received. It is rather that excess 
Hof the essence of a festival; the festive feeling is produced by the liberty to do 

what is as a rule prohibited. . . 

What are we to make, though, of the prelude to thts festive joy-the mourn¬ 
ing over the death of the animal? If the clansmen rejoice over the killing of the 
totem-a normally forbidden act-why do they mourn over it as well? 

As we have seen, the clansmen acquire sanctity by consuming the totem: 
they reinforce their identification with it and with one another. Their festive 
feelings and all that follows from them might well be explained by the fact that 
they have taken into themselves the sacred life of which the substance o t 

totem is the vehicle. , 

Psycho-analysis has revealed that the totem animal is in reality a substitute 
for the father; and this tallies with the contradictory fact that, thoug t e r 
ingof the animal is as a rule forbidden, yet its killing is a festive occasion wi 
the fact that it is killed and yet mourned. The ambivalent emotiona am u > 
which to this day characterizes the father-complex in our children an 
often persists into adult life, seems to extend to the totem anima in its capau 
88 sub stitute for the father. r . f with 

If, now, we bring together the psycho-analytic translation o t e o 
[be fact of the totem meal and with Darwins theories of the earlies 
aman society, the possibility of a deeper understanding emerges * ^ r 

0 ^hypothesis which may seem fantastic but which offers t e a that 

establishing an unsuspected correlation between groups o P en0 
ave hitherto been disconnected. min Darwin’s 

ere is » of course, no place for the beginnings of totel ™ S , , ^ ee p S 
J al horde. AH that we find there is a violent and jealous ftther who keeps 

est v emales f° r himself and drives away his sons as thev primitive 

£ 1 ° fs ° Ciet y has never been an object of observation. Thj 
th is d d ° f ° rganization that we actually come across-and one compose d 

of memt," Certain tribes—consists of bands of males; these an (U , mlc 

rne mbers with equal rights and are subject to the restrictions of the 
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system, including inheritance through the mother. Can this f 
tion have developed out of the other one? And if so alona uLn™ ° f '° r 8 a niza- 
If we call the celebration of the totem meal to our help we ?' SS ' 
find an answer. One day the brothers who had been driven out Sha1 ' ** able, ° 
killed and devoured their father and so made an end of the Came t0getlle r. 

United, they had the courage to do and succeeded in doing^'hat' rdlal horde - 
been impossible for them individually. (Some cultural advance p h° Uld haVe 
mand over some new weapon, had given them a sense of superior T’ C ° m ' 
Cannibal savages as they were, it goes without saying that thev devon/dT' 
victim as well as killing him. The violent primal father had doubtless beenT 
feared and envied model of each one of the company of brothers: and in the aa 
of devouring him they accomplished their identification with him and each 
one of them acquired a portion of his strength. The totem meal, which is per 
haps mankind’s earliest festival, would thus be a repetition and a commemora¬ 
tion of this memorable and criminal deed, which was the beginning of so mam 
things of social organization, of moral restrictions and of religion. 

In order that these later consequences may seem plausible, leaving their 
premises on one side, we need only suppose that the tumultuous mob of broth- 
ers '"•ere ed with the same contradictory feelings which we can see at work in 
e am iva ent father-complexes of our children and of our neurotic patients, 
ey ate their father, who presented such a formidable obstacle to their crav- 
Aft °t^° u er anC * *f le * r sexua ^ desires; but they loved and admired him too. 
.1 . got rid of him, had satisfied their hatred and had put into effect 

timpK^ t0 tbemse l ves with him, the affection which had all this 

remo eei \ PUShed under was b °und to make itself felt. It did so in the form of 
with SCnSe °^ udt ma de its appearance, which in this instance coincided 
the livin o em °k Se /f t ^ tbe wbo ^ e 8 r °up. The dead father became stronger than 
in human 01 )? ■ ^ een ~~f° r events took the course we so often see them follow 

existence vLTi! l ° ^ ^ What had up to tben been P revented b >" his aCtU3 

with the osvrh ^ rward P r °hibited by the sons themselves, in accordance 

same name of^ procedure so familiar to us in psycho-analyses under t e 
killing of the tot C °^ edience ” They revoked their deed by forbidding t * 
b Y resigning Substitute for their father; and they renounced its fru» 

created out of th^ ??? t0 the women wbo had now been set free. They t u 
which for that verl ^ SCnSe of guilt tbe two fundamental taboos of totemlS ’ 
°f the Oedipus com? 01 ! lnevita bly corresponded to the two repressed wis 
the only two crimes ^> 1 ! ^ boever contrav ened those taboos became guilty 
^he two taboos oft ? lcb Primitive society concerned itself, 
are not on a par psvc u i° emism witb which human morality has its begin 

«h« law proieccing * 
y emotional motives: the father had actual > 
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nd in no real sense could the deed be undone. But the second rule. 
dimi nated ; a ^ n 0 f incest, has a powerful practical basis as well. Sexual desires 
the P robl ^. ltl ° nien but divide them. Though the brothers had banded together 
jo not unIte overcome their father, they were all one another’s rivals in regard 
in order to o ^ Q f fa em would have wished, like his father, to have all the 
to the VN ° n ^ e .^ se j£ n ew organization wxmld have collapsed in a struggle of 
"° men t( t all for none of them was of such overmastering strength as to be able 
jilagams ^ part wit h success. Thus the brothers had no alternative. 

i0 f^were to Uve together, but-not, perhaps, until they had passed through 
v dangerous crises-to institute the law against incest, by which they all 
X renounced the women whom they desired and who had been their chief 
motive for despatching their father. In this way they rescued the organization 
which had made them strong—and which may have been based on homosex¬ 
ual feelings and acts, originating perhaps during the period of their expulsion 
from the horde. Here, too, may perhaps have been the germ of the institution ot 
matriarchy, described by [anthropologist Johann: ed.] Bachofen..., which was 
in turn replaced by the patriarchal organization of the family. 

On the other hand, the claim of totemism to be regarded as a first attempt 
at a religion is based on the first of these two taboos that upon taking the 
life of the totem animal. The animal struck the sons as a natural and obvious 
substitute for their father; but the treatment of it w'hich they found imposed 
on themselves expressed more than the need to exhibit their remorse. The\ 
could attempt, in their relation to this surrogate father, to bring about a kind of 
reconciliation with their father. The totemic system was, as it were, a covenant 
with their father, in which he promised them everything that a childish imagi¬ 
nation may expect from a father—protection, care and indulgence— while on 
their side they undertook to respect his life, that is to say, not to repeat the deed 
which had brought destruction on their real father. Totemism, moreover, con 
? ned an attempt at self-justification: “If our father had treated us in the way 
|he totem does, we should never have felt tempted to kill him.” In this fashion 
e mism helped to smooth things over and to make it possible to torget t 
e * to which it owed its origin. r , 

Features were thus brought into existence which continued thenceforward 
arose? 3 determinin g influence on the nature of religion. Totemic re igio 
apoea ? the filial sense of gu*> in an attempt to allay that feeling and o 
be P l? the fa ‘her by deferred obedience to him. All later religions are seen to 
civ iliza!r ^ tS 3t so * vin 8 the same problem. They vary according to t e s a 8 
but all h° n 8t Which the Y arise and according to the methods which t ey P • 
*ith whjT the same end in view and are reactions to the sa " ie allowed 
Unkind C1Vi *‘ zat 'ons began and which, since it occurred, as no 

1Qa moments rest. 
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There is another feature which was already present in totemis 
has been preserved unaltered in religion. The tension of ambiTa^ ^ Whicb 
dently too great for any contrivance to be able to counteract it- or** WaS evi ' 
that psychological conditions in general are unfavourable to gettin * 7 P ° Ssible 
antithetical conditions. However that may be, we find that the § n ? ° f tbese 
implicit in the father-complex persists in totemism and in reli eLn 
Totemic religion not only comprised expressions of remorse and^tf 
atonement, it also served as a remembrance of the triumph overlhTf * 8 ^ 
Satisfaction over that triumph led to the institution of the memorial^ ^ 
of the totem meal, in which the restrictions of deferred obedience no 
held. Thus it became a duty to repeat the crime of parricide again and agahT 
the sacrifice of the totem animal, whenever, as a result of the changing cond" 
tions of life, the cherished fruit of the crime—appropriation of the paternal 
attributes-threatened to disappear. We shall not be surprised to find that the 
element of filial rebelliousness also emerges, in the later products of religion, 
often in the strangest disguises and transformations. 

Hitherto we have followed the developments of the affectionate current 
of feeling towards the father, transformed into remorse, as we find them in 
religion and in moral ordinances (which are not sharply distinguished in 
totemism). But we must not overlook the fact that it was in the main with the 
impulses that led to parricide that the victory lay. For a long time afterwards, 
the social fraternal feelings, which were the basis of the whole transformation, 
continued to exercise a profound influence on the development of society. 

ey found expression in the sanctification of the blood tie, in the emphasis 
upon the solidarity of all life within the same clan. In thus guaranteeing one 
anot er s lives, the brothers were declaring that no one of them must be treated 
y another as their father was treated by them all jointly. They were preclud¬ 
ing the possibility of a repetition of their fathers fate. To the religiously-based 
1 ition against killing the totem was now added the socially-based prohi 
cea^H^k 1 ^ atriCi ^ e * Was not untd l ° n 8 afterwards that the prohibition 
“Thou ck uV mite< * t0 mem ^ ers °f the clan and assumed the simple orm. 
first instan d u n ? m ° re murder -” The patriarchal horde was replaced in t 
tie. Societv * 6 ^ * 6 ^ raterna ^ c ^ an > whose existence was assured by the 0 
based on n ° W k asec * ° n com Phcity in the common crime; relig lon 
was based na -u ^ and tbie rem orse attaching to it; while m° r 

demanded b/the sens^ e f Xige i ncieS ° f ^ is societ y and P artl y on the ^ 

totemic systjnlh, analysis ’ in contradiction to the more recent views ° 
that totemism anrl m agreement with the earlier ones, requires us to > a 
°ngin. ex °gamy were intimately connected and had a simult 
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A great number of powerful motives-restrain me from any attempt at pic- 
• a the further development of religions from their origin in totemism to 
^condition to-day. I will only follow two threads whose course I can trace 
especial clarity as they run through the pattern: the theme of the totemic 
rifice and the relation of son to father. 

Robertson Smith has shown us that the ancient totem meal recurs in the 
ricinal form of the sacrifice. The meaning of the act is the same: sanctification 
through participation in a common meal. The sense of guilt, which can only 
be allayed by the solidarity of all the participants, also persists. What is new 
is the clan deity, in whose supposed presence the sacrifice is performed, who 
participates in the meal as though he were a clansman, and with whom those 
who consume the meal become identified. How does the god come to be in a 
situation to which he was originally a stranger? 

The answer might be that in the meantime the concept of God had 
emerged— from some unknown source— and had taken control of the whole 
of religious life; and that, like everything else that was to survive, the totem 
meal had been obliged to find a point of contact with the new system. The 
psycho-analysis of individual human beings, however, teaches us with quite 
special insistence that the god of each of them is formed in the likeness of his 
father, that his personal relation to God depends on his relation to his father in 
the flesh and oscillates and changes along with that relation, and that at bottom 
God is nothing other than an exalted father. As in the case of totemism, psycho¬ 
analysis recommends us to have faith in the believers who call God their father, 
just as the totem was called the tribal ancestor. If psycho-analysis deserves any 
attention, then—without prejudice to any other sources or meanings of the 
concept of God, upon which psycho-analysis can throw no light—the paternal 
c ement in that concept must be a most important one. But in that case the 
q er re presented twice over in the situation of primitive sacrifice: once as 
nu k^ ° nCe aS totemic an i ma l victim. And, even granting the restricted 
ex planations open to psycho-analysis, one must ask whether this is 
P0 «Jle and what sensei, can have 

sacred 6 n ° W ^ at dlere are a multiplicity of relations between the god and the 
an imalT ln l a ^ totem or the sacrificial victim). (1) Each god usually has an 
ta in SDe an n T u * te °ft e n several animals) sacred to him. (2) In the case of cer- 
^unim^ ^ sacred sacrifices—“mystic” sacrifices—the victim was precisel) 

° f ;an anil t0 the god - • ■ ■ ( 3 ) The god was often worshipped in the shape 

l°ng after \h 0r ’ *° at ^ * n an other way, animals were worshipped as go s) 

iat °anani f 86 ° f totemism - (4) In myths the god often transforms himself 
It ther^? a * anC * ^ rec l ue ntly into the animal that is sacred to him. 
an irnal, anc i seems plausible to suppose that the god himself was the totem 

at developed out of it at a later stage of religious feeling, ut 
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we are relieved from the necessity for further discussion by the 
that the totem is nothing other than a surrogate of the father ^° nsidera tio n 
totem may be the first form of father-surrogate, the god will be ^ s> wh Ue the 
which the father has regained his human shape. A new creation ^ ° ne ’ in 
derived from what constitutes the root of every form of religion-' .f? ^ ^ 
the father—might occur if in the process of time some fundament?? ^ 
had taken place in man’s relation to the father, and perhaps, too in h" i 
to animals. ’ ’ ls Nation 

Signs of the occurrence of changes of this kind may easily be seen 
if we leave on one side the beginning of a mental estrangement from animal" 
and the disrupting of totemism owing to domestication.... There was one (x 
tor in the state of affairs produced by the elimination of the father which was 
bound in the course of time to cause an enormous increase in the longing felt 
for him. Each single one of the brothers who had banded together for the pur¬ 
pose of killing their father was inspired by a wish to become like him and had 
given expression to it by incorporating parts of their father’s surrogate in the 
totem meal. But, in consequence of the pressure exercised upon each partici- 
pant by the fraternal clan as a whole, that wish could not be fulfilled. For the 
ture no one could or might ever again attain the father s supreme power, even 
t oug that was what all of them had striven for. Thus after a long lapse of 
time their bitterness against their father, which had driven them to their deed, 
grew ess, and their longing for him had increased; and it became possible for 
an l ea to emerge which embodied the unlimited power of the primal father 
gainst w om they had once fought as well as their readiness to submit to him. 
s a resu t of decisive cultural changes, the original democratic equality that 
de ? reV ^ 6 amon 8 the individual clansmen became untenable; and there 
i i °^ e a * \ m e same time an inclination, based on veneration felt for particu- 
notiniTT m iVlduals> to revive the ancient paternal ideal by creating gods. The 
inglvnrA " man becomin 8 a god or of a god dying strikes us to-day as shock- 
in it Thp U j m ^ tuous ’ but even in classical antiquity there was nothing revolting 
whom tL T at T ° f thC father Wh0 had once been murdered into a god from 
than had hep^vJ aimed desce nt was a far more serious attempt at atonement 

to the sphere nf T* • ^ tbe cban 8 e in attitude to the father was not restrict 
side of human Vf u Ut that * extend ed in a consistent manner to that other 
organization With ^ ^ ^ en affected b Y the fathers removal—to sou' 
ally changed into ^ mtroduction of father-deities a fatherless society gr adu 
ration of the form 0 ^ ° rgamzed on a patriarchal basis. The family was a resto 
their former riohu ^ lma ^ borde and it gave back to fathers a large portion (■ 
°f the fraternal clan WCre ° nce more Others, but the social achievenun 
clan had not been abandoned; and the gulf between the ne» 
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family and the unrestricted primal father of the horde was wide 
fathers o 8 ‘ antee the continuance of the religious craving, the persistence 

en° ugh “eased longing for the father. 

ofan un ^ then> (hat j n the scene of sacrifice before the god of the clan the 


fact represented twice over—as the god and as the totemic animal 


We 

father is "^^bivalent attitude towards the father has found a plastic expres- 
V ' Ct ' m it and so, too, has the victory of the son’s affectionate emotions over his 
^"Tories The scene of the father’s vanquishment, of his greatest defeat, has 
h0Stl the stuff for the representation of his supreme triumph. The impor- 
^which is everywhere, without exception, ascribed to sacrifice lies in the 
fartthat it offers satisfaction to the father for the outrage inflicted on him in 
the same act in which that deed is commemorated. 

As time went on, the animal lost its sacred character and the sacrifice lost 
its connection with the totem feast; it became a simple offering to the deity, 
an act of renunciation in favour of the god. God Himself had become so far 
exalted above mankind that He could only be approached through an interme- 
diary-the priest.... 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to suppose that the hostile impulses 
inherent in the father-complex were completely silenced during this period ot 
revived paternal authority. On the contrary, the first phases of dominance ot the 
two new father-surrogates—gods and kings —show the most energetic signs ot 
the ambivalence that remains a characteristic of religion. 

In his great work. The Golden Bough , Frazer ... puts forward the view that 
the earliest kings of the Latin tribes were foreigners who played the part o a 
god and were solemnly executed at a particular festival. The annual sacri ce 
(or, as a variant, self-sacrifice) of a god seems to have been an essential element 
in the Semitic religions. The ceremonials of human sacrifice, performed in t e 
most different parts of the inhabited globe, leave very little doubt that the vic¬ 
tims met their end as representatives of the deity; and these sacrificial rites can 
,. e traced into late times, with an inanimate effigy or puppet taking the place ot 
living human being. The theanthropic [divine-human: ed.] sacrifice o 
?’ int0 which it is unfortunately impossible for me to enter here as fully as 
oft rr al sacr ' dce ’ throws a searching retrospective light upon t e 
bet n W f ° rms Sacrifice.... It confesses, with a frankness that couldhardly 
the Ce ed> t0 the fact that the object of the act of sacrifice has a '' > 

^he ! m fr namel y w ^ at is now worshipped as God, that is to sa>, 

J Problem of the relation between animal and human sacrifice thus adm^ 
Hum? 6 S ° lution - He original animal sacrifice was already a sub " 
fie?" sacr ifice—for the ceremonial killing of the father; so thafi when the 
c °uld be r ? ate ° nce more resumed its human shape, the amma 
an ged back into a human sacrifice. 
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The memory of the first great act of sacrifice thus proved i i 
spite of every effort to forget it; and at the very point at which 
at the farthest distance from the motives that led to it, its undistoT S ° Ught to ^ 
tion emerged in the form of the sacrifice of the god. ... * ed re P r °4c. 

Let us assume it to be a fact, then, that in the course of the 1 
ment of religions the two driving factors, the son’s sense of g ui i t and d |! Velop ' 
rebelliousness, never became extinct. Whatever attempt was made ^ S0I1 ' S 
the religious problem, whatever kind of reconciliation was effected 3 ! 501 '' 118 
these two opposing mental forces, sooner or later broke down, under the'"”” 
bined influence, no doubt, of historical events, cultural changes and im^ 
psychical modifications. " ' ernal 


At the conclusion, then, of this exceedingly condensed inquiry, I should 
like to insist that its outcome shows that the beginnings of religion, morals, 
society and art converge in the Oedipus complex. This is in complete agreement 
with the psycho-analytic finding that the same complex constitutes the nucleus 
o a neuroses, so far as our present knowledge goes. It seems to me a most 
surprising discovery that the problems of social psychology, too, should prove 
so u e on the basis of one single concrete point—mans relation to his father, 
t is even possible that yet another psychological problem belongs in this same 
connection. I have often had occasion to point out that emotional ambivalence 
in t e proper sense of the term—that is, the simultaneous existence of love and 
nate towards the same object-lies at the root of many cultural institutions. We 
that -t 110 * 0r ^ n of this ambivalence. One possible assumption is 

' “ 8 ^ undarne ntal phenomenon of our emotional life. But it seems to me 
part of ™ COns ! derm B another possibility, namely that originally it formed no 
With theirf ° tl0nal but Was ac T uir ed by the human race in connection 
modern individuahTm fi P reC ‘ Sely where the psycho-analytic examination o 
Before I k - ^ nds 14 revea l e< f at its strongest. ., 

out the uncerta' n r / mar ' cs to a close, however, I must find room to P 0 ' y 
conclusions ° f my premises • • • [and] the difficulties involved m 

whole positioruhe 76 '° observe • ■ • that I have taken as the basis oW 
occur just as thev 1 existence of a collective mind, in which mental P r ° ce 
Without the m * 6 m * nd °^ an individual.... .u e to 

ne glect the interruDU^ 110 / 1 ° f 3 collectiv e mind, which makes it P°f*j 
vi dual, social psy c h 0 i f) p S ° mental ac ts caused by the extinction o 1 j 

means employed by 0 nl ^ 0301101 exist • ■ • And what are thC **Jto ^ 

next on e? I shall not ^ in 0rder to hand on its mental & 

Pretend that... direct communication and tradition- 
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enough to account for the process. Social psychology shows very little interest 
on the whole, in the manner in which the required continuity in the mental life 
of successive generations is established. A part of the problem seems to be met 
by the inheritance of psychical dispositions which, however, need to be given 
some sort of impetus in the life of the individual before they can be roused into 
actual operation.... The problem would seem even more difficult if we had to 
admit that mental impulses could be so completely suppressed as to leave no 
trace whatever behind them. But that is not the case.... For psycho-analysis has 
shown us that everyone possesses in his unconscious mental activity an appara¬ 
tus which enables him to interpret other peoples reactions, that is, to undo the 
distortions which other people have imposed on the expression of their feel¬ 
ings. An unconscious understanding such as this of all the customs, ceremonies 
and dogmas left behind by the original relation to the father may have made it 
possible for later generations to take over their heritage of emotion. 

This creative sense of guilt still persists among us. We find it operating in 
an asocial manner in neurotics.... If, however, we inquire among these neurot¬ 
ics to discover what were the deeds which provoked these reactions, we shall be 
disappointed. We find no deeds, but only impulses and emotions... held back 
from their achievement. What lie behind the sense of guilt of neurotics are 
always psychical realities and never factual ones. What characterizes neurot¬ 
ics is that they prefer psychical to factual reality and react just as seriously to 
thoughts as normal people do to realities. 

May not the same have been true of primitive men? We are justified id 
believing that, as one of the phenomena of their narcissistic organization, thew 
overvalued their psychical acts to an extraordinary degree. Accordingly the mere 
hostile impulse against the father, the mere existence of a wishful phantasy of kill- ; 

and devouring him, would have been enough to produce the moral reaction 
that created totemism and taboo. In this way we should avoid the necessity for 
deriving the origin of our cultural legacy, of which we justly feel so proud, from 
a ^hdeous crime, revolting to all our feelings. No damage would thus be done to 
the causal chain stretching from the beginning to the present day, for psychical 
reality would be strong enough to bear the weight of these consequences. 


The Future of an Illusion 

re li^ S €$Sa y dearest and most conversational of his discussions centered on 
heT!!~~ FreUd draws an ana Hy between faith in God and obsessional neurosis; 
di n , .jdigious belief rooted in a regression to the childhood need of a father to 

Pei life's terrors. 
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r T1 n past times religious ideas, in spite of their incontrovertih] 

X J authentication, have exercised the strongest possible influen 6 ** of 
kind. This is a fresh psychological problem. We must ask where the ^ ^ man ' 
of those doctrines lies and to what it is that they owe their efficacy i f ° rce 
as it is of recognition by reason. ' ’ n e P en dent 


VI 


1 think we have prepared the way sufficiently for an answer to both these ques 
tions. It will be found if we turn our attention to the psychical origin of religious 
ideas. These, which are given out as teachings, are not precipitates of experience 
or end results of thinking: they are illusions, fulfilments of the oldest, stron¬ 
gest and most urgent wishes of mankind. The secret of their strength lies in 
the strength of those wishes. As we already know, the terrifying impression 
of helplessness in childhood aroused the need for protection—for protection 
through love which was provided by the father; and the recognition that this 
helplessness lasts throughout life made it necessary to cling to the existence 
of a father, but this time a more powerful one. Thus the benevolent rule of a 
divine Providence allays our fear of the dangers of life; the establishment of 
a moral world-order ensures the fulfilment of the demands of justice, which 
have so often remained unfulfilled in human civilization; and the prolongation 
of earthly existence in a future life provides the local and temporal framework 
in which these wish-fulfilments shall take place. Answers to the riddles that 
tempt the curiosity of man, such as how the universe began or what the relation 
is etween body and mind, are developed in conformity with the underlying 
assumptions of this system. It is an enormous relief to the individual psyche if 
the conflicts of its childhood arising from the father-complex-conflicts which 
i has never wholly overcome-are removed from it and brought to a solution 
which is universally accepted. 

When I say that these things are all illusions, I must define the meaning 0 
e wor . An illusion is not the same thing as an error; nor is it necessarily a 11 
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error. Aristotle’s belief that vermin are developed out of dung (a belief to which 
ignorant people stdl clmg) was an error; so was the belief of a former generation 
of doctors that tabes dorsalis [atrophy of the spine: ed.) is the result of sexual 
excess . It would be incorrect to call these errors illusions. On the other hand, 
it was an illusion of Columbus’s that he had discovered a new sea-route to the 
Indies. The part played by his wish in this error is very dear. One may describe 
as an illusion the assertion made by certain nationalists that the Indo-Germanic 
race is the only one capable of civilization; or the belief, which was only destroyed 
by psycho-analysis, that children are creatures without sexuality. VVhat is char- 
acteristic of illusions is that they are derived from human wishes. In this respect 
they come near to psychiatric delusions. But they differ from them, too, apart 
from the more complicated structure of delusions. In the case of delusions, we 
emphasize as essential their being in contradiction with reality. Illusions need 
not necessarily be false—that is to say, unrealizable or in contradiction to reality. 
For instance, a middle-class girl may have the illusion that a prince will come and 
marry her. This is possible; and a few such cases have occurred. That the Mes¬ 
siah will come and found a golden age is much less likely. Whether one classifies 
this belief as an illusion or as something analogous to a delusion will depend on 
ones personal attitude. Examples of illusions which have proved true are not easy 
to find, but the illusion of the alchemists that all metals can be turned into gold 
might be one of them. The wish to have a great deal of gold, as much gold as pos¬ 
sible, has, it is true, been a good deal damped by our present-day knowledge ofr 
the determinants of wealth, but chemistry no longer regards the transmutation 
of metals into gold as impossible. Thus we call a belief an illusion when a wislB 
fulfilment is a prominent factor in its motivation, and in doing so we disregard it» 
relations to reality, just as the illusion itself sets no store by verification. 

Having thus taken our bearings, let us return once more to the question of " 
religious doctrines. We can now repeat that all of them are illusions and insus¬ 
ceptible of proof. No one can be compelled to think them true, to believe in them. 

° me °f them are so improbable, so incompatible with everything we have labori- 
0us ly ^covered about the reality of the world, that we may compare them-it we 
Pa . y P ro P er regard to the psycho- logical differences-to delusions. Of the reaUty 
Ue of most of them we cannot judge; just as they cannot be pro\ed, so ne 
^rnot be refuted. We still know too little to make a critical approach to them. 

e Addles of the universe reveal themselves only slowly to our in\ est *£ a 
em* many questions to which science to-day can give no answer But sa- 
0u C \ W ° r k * s onl y roa d which can lead us to a knowledge ot re ° 

2 Selves - ^ is once again merely an illusion to expect anything from intuit on 
' nothing but P^tic^rs 


tal II°JP ecti °n; they can give us notning om ^ — -- - miest i 0 ns 
which * V ? ic ^ are hard to interpret, never any information a ou ^ one ' s 
rell gious doctrine finds it so easy to answer. It would be inso 
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own arbitrary will step into the breach and, according to ones per 
declare this or that part of the religious system to be less or more ac ^ CStlmate > 
questions are too momentous for that; they might be called too sacrecl ^ SUch 
At this point one must expect to meet with an objection. “Well th 
obdurate sceptics admit that the assertions of religion cannot be refund 5 ^ 
son, why should I not believe in them, since they have so much on tl^ • * a ' 
tradition, the agreement of mankind, and all the consolations they 0 fW-tl' 
not, indeed? Just as no one can be forced to believe, so no one can be f 1' 
disbelieve. But do not let us be satisfied with deceiving ourselves that ar °, '° 

like these take us along the road of correct thinking. If ever there was l cT") 
a lame excuse we have it here. Ignorance is ignorance; no right to believe anv 
thing can be derived from it. In other matters no sensible person will behave so 
irresponsibly or rest content with such feeble grounds for his opinions and tor 
the line he takes. It is only in the highest and most sacred things that he allows 
himself to do so. In reality these are only attempts at pretending to oneself or to 

rt that °. ne 18 stiU firml y attached to religion, when one has long since 
ut oneself loose from it. Where questions of religion are concerned, people 

PhiW k Very u P0SSibk S ° rt of di s hon esty and intellectual misdemeanor. 
nfttip 0 ^ 6rS St , retC tke mean ' n g of words until they retain scarcely anything 
which th ri ^ na SenSe ' lhe l r §* ve name of “God” to some vague abstraction 
the wnrlJ^ 13 j Ve created ^ or themselves; having done so they can pose before all 
recofmi 7 o,T h e,S ‘ S> aS be ' ieVerS in God > and they can even boast that they have 
now nnthi 3 ^ er ’P urer con cept of God, notwithstanding that their God is 
sonalitv nfrJ- 1 ™* * ^ a ° insu b sta ntial shadow and no longer the mighty per- 
~lo5 0U t S d0CtHneS - CritiCS P ersist in describing as “deeply religious” 
of the universe "alth' 0 ° f mans insi gnificance or impotence in the face 

is not this feelin h ° U ® b , Wbat institutes the essence of the religious attitude 
a remedy for it Tt, Ut ° n Y ^ next ste P after it, the reaction to it which seeks 
small part which h 6 Wko ® oes no farther, but humbly acquiesces in the 
contrary irrelivin Uma ” ^beings play in the great world—such a man is, on the 
To assess rtT! “ * e trUest sense of the word, 
scope Of the nres P n t rUth ValUe ° f reli g ious doctrines does not lie within the 

as being, in their n«vrhT T ^ * S enou gf 1 for us that we have recognized theni 
foe fact that this disc, ° ° 81 f al natur e, illusions. But we do not have to c° ncea 
w hich must appear m Stron § l >' influences our attitude to the quest' 0 

mat ely at what periods **1 1 !° ** the most im Portant of all. We know appr° 
a,ed ' If in addition we d,s Y What kind of men religious doctrines were ere 
Problem of religion will unT" *** m ° tives which led to this, our attitude to 
‘hat >t would be very nice if!h 8 ° * marked dis Placement. We shall tell curse 
benevolent Were a God who created the world and W 

’ and ' f th «e were a moral order in the universe and 
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after-life; but it is a very striking fact that all this is exactly as we are bound to 
wish it to be. And it would be more remarkable still if our wretched ignorant 
and downtrodden ancestors had succeeded in solving all these difficult riddles 

of the universe. 


We now observe that the store of religious ideas includes not only wish- 
fulfilments but important historical recollections. Ibis concurrent influence of 
past and present must give religion a truly incomparable wealth of power. But 
perhaps with the help of an analogy yet another discovery may begin to dawn 
on us. Though it is not a good plan to transplant ideas far from the soil in which 
they grew up, yet here is a conformity which we cannot avoid pointing out. 

We know that a human child cannot successfully complete its development to 
the civilized stage without passing through a phase of neurosis sometimes of 
greater and sometimes of less distinctness. This is because so many instinc¬ 
tual demands which will later be unserviceable cannot be suppressed by the 
rational operation of the child’s intellect but have to be tamed by acts of repres¬ 
sion, behind which, as a rule, lies the motive of anxiety. Most of these infantile 
neuroses are overcome spontaneously in the course of growing up, and this is 
especially true of the obsessional neuroses of childhood. The remainder can 
e cleared up later still by psycho-analytic treatment. In just the same way, ^ 
one might assume, humanity as a whole, in its development through the ages, 
e into states analogous to the neuroses, and for the same reasons—namely 
ecause in the times of its ignorance and intellectual weakness the instinctual 
renunciations indispensable for mans communal existence had been achieved 
y it by means of purely affective forces. The precipitates of these processes 
esembling repression which took place in prehistoric times still remained 
o tac ed to civilization for long periods. Religion would thus be the universal 1 
sess i°nal neurosis of humanity; like the obsessional neurosis of children, it 
j s f . Se .'° ut °f the Oedipus complex, out of the relation to the father. If this view 
with th ^ lS t0 su PP ose d that a turning-away from religion is bound to occur 
. e ^ a * a l inevitability of a process of growth, and that we find ourselves 
k>ur 1 Ver ^ juncture in the middle of that phase of development. Our behav- 
0p o Sh ° Uld there fore be modelled on that of a sensible teacher who does not 
g ate ^ an im P en ding new development but seeks to ease its path and miti- 
essent e i Vi0lenCe ° f its irr uption. Our analogy does not, to be sure, exhaust the 
siona/* natUFe ° f reli g ion - on the one hand, religion brings with it obses- 
°the r k reSt , riCtions > ex actly as an individual obsessional neurosis does, on the 
of real-* * COm Pnses a system of wishful illusions together with a disavowal 
a state r, UCh as we ^nd in an isolated form nowhere else but in amentia, in 
issful hallucinatory confusion. But these are only analogies. 
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help of which we endeavour to understand a social phenomenon- tl 
of the individual does not supply us with a fully valid counterpart ^ Path ° lo 8y 
It has been repeatedly pointed out (by myself and in particular bv ri 
Reik) in how great detail the analogy between religion and obsessio l ' 
rosis can be followed out, and how many of the peculiarities and vicklT 
in the formation of religion can be understood in that light. And it t„n des 
with this that devout believers are safeguarded in a high degree against the 
of certain neurotic illnesses; their acceptance of the universal neurosis 1 
them the task of constructing a personal one. F es 

Our knowledge of the historical worth of certain religious doctrines 
increases our respect for them, but does not invalidate our proposal that they 
should cease to be put forward as the reasons for the precepts of civilization 
On the contrary! Those historical residues have helped us to view religious 
teac mgs, as it were, as neurotic relics, and we may now argue that the time 
has probably come, as it does in an analytic treatment, for replacing the effects 
ot repression by the results of the rational operation of the intellect. We may 
oresee, ut hardly regret, that such a process of remoulding will not stop at 
renouncing the solemn transfiguration of cultural precepts, but that a general 
vision o them will result in many of them being done away with. In this way 
our appointed task of reconciling men to civilization will to a great extent be 
fnru/a C neC ^ n0t ^ e P^ ore renunciation of historical truth when we put 
in rel^ • Fat *° na ^ § roun( ^ s for the precepts of civilization. The truths contained 
the us octr ‘ nes are after all so distorted and systematically disguised that 
mass of humanity cannot recognize them as truth. 

unable to do^tv!^* ^° U w ^ en ^ ou 8° on to argue that men are completely 
they could noTk ° Ut cons °lation of the religious illusion, that without it 
certainly of the ^ C trou ^ es °f life and the cruelties of reality. That is true, 
poison from c > m 1 mt0 whom you have instilled the sweet—or bitter-sweet" 
sensibly brought °?° t ! ° nwarc * s> ® ut w hat of the other men, who have been 
need no intoxicant t^ ose w ho do not suffer from the neurosis wi 

hcuh situation. Th PV ° nV en lt ' wi U> h is true, find themselves in a 1 
helplessness and thpi r Wl • &Ve t0 ac * mit to themselves the full extent oft el 
no longer be the cent nsi 8 ni hcance in the machinery of the universe; they & 
f art °f a beneficent ProviH Creation ’ no longer the object of tender care on 
e ft the parental hous ^if in same P osi ti° n as a chil 

S"®® >• destit h r h e Where he was warm and comfortable. But sur b 
reaLvT m the en d go out' Urrn ° Unted Men cann ot remain children i° r e [g 

the 7 Nwd 1 'onfesfto vo ‘T hostile life ” We may cal1 this “ eduC<>t , f 
ece ssity f 0r this f 0rw J rd U s ^ at ? the s °l e Purpose of my book is to p° int 
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You are afraid, probably, that they will not stand up to the hard test? Well, 
let us at least hope they will. It is something, at any rate, to know that one is 
thrown upon ones own resources. One learns then to make a proper use of 
them. And men are not entirely without assistance. Their scientific knowledge 
has taught them much since the days of the Deluge, and it will increase their 
power still further. And, as for the great necessities of Fate, against which there 
is no help, they will learn to endure them with resignation.... By withdrawing 
their expectations from the other world and concentrating all their liberated 
energies into their life on earth, they will probably succeed in achieving a state 
of things in which life will become tolerable for everyone and civilization no 
longer oppressive to anyone. 


Moses and Monotheism 

Freud here argues that the prophet Moses was an Egyptian who acquired the doc¬ 
trine of a strict, elevated monotheism from the Pharaoh Akenaten and passed it to 
the Hebrews when he led the Exodus from captivity. In the desert, however, he was 
murdered, and the doctrine was lost, or repressed, while a new faith in a darker 
deity of vengeance and warfare took its place. Later on, in a remarkable “return 4 
of the repressed,” this Mosaic monotheism was recovered by the Hebrew prophets, 
thence to become the central article of Jewish faith and its legacy to the world, j 

H ere, then, is the historical background of the events which have absorbed \ 
our interest. As a result of the conquests of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Egypt 
became a world-empire. The new imperialism was reflected in the development 
°f the religious ideas, if not of the whole people, at least of its ruling and intel¬ 
lectually active upper stratum. Under the influence of the priests of the sun-god 
at On (Heliopolis), strengthened perhaps by impulses from Asia, the idea arose 
of a universal god Aten to whom restriction to a single country and a single 
People no longer applied. In the young Amenophis IV a Pharaoh came to the 
rone who had no higher interest than the development of this idea ot a go 


S- rights] from Moses and Monotheism by Sigmund Freud, translated b> Kat ‘ 

> nes > translation copyright 1939 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and renewed 1967* *** 
reud and Anna Freud. Used by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, a division 0 
i e \ hc - [Canadian rights] Sigmund Freud © Copyright, The Ins.^ of P^ho_ 
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■reud? fr ° m ne Stan dard Edition of the Complete Psychological Wor f j^ ndom 
louf r nslated and ed >*ed by James Strachey. Reprinted by permission i 
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He promoted the religion of Aten into the state religion, and thr 
universal god became the only god: everything that was told of other ^ ' he 
deceit and lies. With magnificent inflexibility he resisted every tem 8 ° ds " as 
magical thought, and he rejected the illusion, so dear to Egyptians • ™ P ' atlon1 ° 
of a life after death. In an astonishing presentiment of later scientific dTs'^’ 
he recognized in the energy of solar radiation the source of all life on earT^' 
worshipped it as the symbol of the power of his god. He boasted of his joy i T 
creation and of his life in Maat (truth and justice). he 

This is the first and perhaps the clearest case of a monotheist religion in 
human history; a deeper insight into the historical and psychological^ deter¬ 
minants of its origin would be of immeasurable value. Care has however been 
taken that none too much information about the Aten religion should reach us. 
Already under Akhenaten’s feeble successors all that he had created collapsed 
The vengeance of the priesthood which he had suppressed raged against his 
memory, the Aten religion was abolished, the capital city of the Pharaoh, who 
^ as randed as a criminal, was destroyed and plundered.... Akhenaten’s reform 
seemed to be an episode doomed to be forgotten. 

Thus far what is established historically; and now our hypothetical sequel 
^ ose m Akhenatens entourage there was a man who was perhaps 
imnort Uthm ° S1S ’ like man Y other people at that time—the name is not of great 
in a h CXCe ^ *^ a * lXs secon( l component must have been “— mose.” He was 
trast tcfth ^ >0S ' t j 0n an< * a convinced adherent of the Aten religion, but, in con- 
Akhenaten™ was ener gehc and passionate. For him the death of 

He could rem ■ * b ° Ution of his «%on meant the end of all his expectations, 

of the frontipr ln m • on ty as an outlaw or as a renegade. Perhaps as governor 
immigrated into*TT *^ ^ C ° me m contact a Semitic tribe which ha 

ment and lonelin * 8 ene rations earlier. Under the necessity of his disappo int 
sation for his wl? J t0 thes e foreigners and with them sought compel 
them. After he had 1 ftc ° Se ^ m as ^ is P eo ple and tried to realize his ideals m 
them holy by the mart P?* ^ em , accompanied by his followers, he mat e 
the doctrines of the At ° C ^ Cumcision > gave them laws and introduced them intL 
We must take thp!! ^ ^° n ’ the Egyptians had just thrown off- • • • 
Exodus from EeyT)t > ° f the interregnum after 1350 B.C. as the date d 
>on of the occupati on 0 f l ? terva ' °f time which followed, up to the comp l 
2 ^ 4 - of 1 Canaan, is particularly inscrutable. M°£ 

J * ‘ h : biblical ‘° e « ra « two facts from the obscur.fi 

til ^ di ^Z7L h n ° r . rath « created, at this point. % 
leader, ros ,**** Were headT* SelBn ’ is tll at the lews, who, even by . 
Aten which ? gainst him one d S ^ B ^ unru ty towards their law-gi yer a 
whlch had been impost on o' C< * him and threw off the religion of * 
them . lost as the Egyptians had thrown '< 1 
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earii er . The second fact, demonstrated by Eduard Meyer, is that those Jews who 
had returned from Egypt united later on with closely related tribes in the region 
between Palestine, the Sinai Peninsula and Arabia, and that there, in a well- 
watered locality named Kadesh, under the influence of the Arabian Midianites, 
they took on a new religion, the worship of the volcano god Yahweh. Soon after 
this they were ready to invade Canaan as conquerors.... 

Our interest follows the fortunes of Moses and of his doctrines, to which 
the rising of the Jews had only apparently put an end. From the account given 
by the Yahwist, which was written down in about 1000 B.C. but was certainly 
based on earlier records, we have discovered that the union and the founding 
of the religion at Kadesh were accompanied by a compromise in which the two 
sides are still easily distinguishable. The one partner was only concerned to dis¬ 
avow the novelty and foreign character of the god Yahweh and to increase his 
claim to the people’s devotion; the other partner was anxious not to sacrifice to 
him precious memories of the liberation from Egypt and of the grand figure of 
the leader, Moses. The second side succeeded, too, in introducing both the fact 
and the man into the new account of prehistory, in retaining at least the exter¬ 
nal mark of the religion of Moses —circumcision—and possibly in establishing! 
certain restrictions on the use of the name of the new god. As we have said, the 
representatives of these claims were the descendants of the followers of Moses, 
the Levites, who were separated from his contemporaries and compatriots by 
only a few generations and were still attached to his memory by a living recol¬ 
lection. The poetically embellished narrative which we attribute to the ^ah- 
wist, and to his later rival the Elohist, were like mausoleums beneath which, 
withdrawn from the knowledge of later generations, the true account of those 
early things—of the nature of the Mosaic religion and of the violent end of the 
great man—was, as it were, to find its eternal rest. And it we have guessed what 
happened correctly, there is nothing left about it that is puzzling; but it might 
very well have signified the final end of the Moses episode in the history of t e 
Jewish people. 

The remarkable thing, however, is that that was not the case—that the most 
Powerful effects of the peoples experiences were to come to light only later and 
to force their way into reality in the course of many centuries. It is unlikely that 
Yahweh differed much in character from the gods of the surrounding peoples 

tribes. It is true that he struggled with them, just as the peoples t emse 
f ought With one another, but we cannot suppose that it came into the head or a 
a hweh-worshipper of those days to deny the existence ol the go s o an 
0r Moab or Amalek, and so on, any more than to deny the existence of the 

P e °ples who believed in them. , j r u 

The monotheist idea, which had flared up with Akhenaten. ia g rcn 

0nce more and was to remain in darkness for a long time to come... ■ U g 
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back to earlier times, we may say that the god Yahweh certainl 
resemblance to the Mosaic god. Aten had been a pacifist like his Y ^ n ° 
tive on earth-or more properly, his prototype-the Pharaoh 
who looked on passively while the world-empire conquered by his a.^"’ 
fell to pieces. No doubt Yahweh was better suited to a people who vvereT" 
ing out to occupy new homelands by force. And everything in the Mosaic !Ih 
that deserved admiration was quite beyond the comprehension of the prim, 


tive masses. 


The Latency Period and Tradition 

We confess the belief... that the idea of a single god, as well as the rejection of 
magically effective ceremonial and the stress upon ethical demands made in his 
name, were in fact Mosaic doctrines, to which no attention was paid to begin 
with, but which, after a long interval had elapsed, came into operation and 
eventually became permanently established. How are we to explain a delayed 
effect of this kind and where do we meet with a similar phenomenon?... 

It may happen that a man who has experienced some frightful accident—a 
railway collision, for instance—leaves the scene of the event apparently unin¬ 
jured. In the course of the next few weeks, however, he develops a number ot 
severe psychical and motor symptoms which can only be traced to his shock, 
the concussion or whatever else it was. He now has a “traumatic neurosis. It i s a 
quite unintelligible—that is to say, new—fact. The time that has passed between 
\ e acc ident and the first appearance of the symptoms is described as the 
ation period,” in a clear allusion to the pathology of infectious diseases. n 
re ection, it must strike us that, in spite of the fundamental difference betwe 
e two cases—the problem of traumatic neurosis and that of Jewish mono 
that ^ ) S nevert heless one point of agreement: namely, in the character 
the wf 1 e descri ^ e<i as “latency.” According to our assured hypot ^ ’ 
from th° r ^ ? ^ ewis ^ re ligion there was a long period after the e e 

^ing which no sign was to be detected . * * 

■obk nl 


Swf id T 0f the c °nteropt for ceremonid or of the great 
is to be looked f US ^ re ^ are ^ ^ 0r P oss rt>ility that the solution of our p r0 
The Tewick° r in a P art i cu l ar psychological situation. . .. m by 

Moses and had a had abandoned the Aten religion brought to t 
the worship of another god who differed to** 

ti0 «eCon5 t gOds: ; d l of ‘he neighbouring peoples. All the ten^ 
religion had lmes ^ ai led to disguise this shameful fact. But the 


not va„' u i — disguise this shameful fact, nui c jt 

ls e without leaving a trace; some sort of mernor, 
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had kept alive—a possibly obscured and distorted tradition. And it was this 
tradition of a great past which continued to operate (from the background, as 
it were), which gradually acquired more and more power over peoples minds 
and which in the end succeeded in changing the god Yahweh into the Mosaic 
god and in re-awakening into life the religion of Moses that had been intro¬ 
duced and then abandoned long centuries before. That a tradition thus sunk in 
oblivion should exercise such a powerful effect on the mental life of a people is 
an unfamiliar idea to us. We find ourselves here in the field of group psychol¬ 
ogy where we do not feel at home. We shall look about for analogies, for facts 
that are at least of a similar nature, even though in different fields. And facts of 
that sort are, I believe, to be found... . 


The Analogy 


The only satisfying analogy to the remarkable course of events that we have 
found in the history of the Jewish religion lies in an apparently remote field; but 
it is very complete, and approaches identity. In it we once more come upon the 
phenomenon of latency, the emergence of unintelligible manifestations call¬ 
ing for an explanation and an early, and later forgotten, event as a netessary^ 

determinant.... . , 

This analogy is met with in psychopathology, in the genesis o um< ^ 
neuroses—in a field, that is to say, belonging to the psycholog) of in n i 
while religious phenomena have of course to be reckoned as part o group P S Y 
chology. We shall see that this analogy is not so surprising as mig 
thought—indeed that it is more like a postulate. 

We give the name of traumas to those impressions, experience ea 
later forgotten, to which we attach such great importance in t e aetio g, ^ 
neuroses.... We must often resign ourselves to saying that a we 
ns is an unusual, abnormal reaction to experiences and t eman s ' man _ 

everyone, but are worked over and dealt with by other peop e in a sa j 

ner which may be called normal. When we have nothing e se a we are 
for explaining a neurosis but hereditary and constitution^ 1S P 0S 
naturally tempted to say that it was not acquired but deve ope 

And now let us enquire about latency.... A trauma ^ ^ 

? 0Wed Immediately by a neurotic outbreak, an in an . Qn SVITl p- 

abundance of efforts at defence, and accompanied by the ; 

to rns. Thk _ I.,* „ ^nci^rahle time and cause markea 
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does the change take place with which the definitive neurosis becoi 
as a belated effect of the trauma. This occurs either at the irrupti" 1 ' 651Tlanifest 
or some while later. In the former case it happens because the in S l° n ° f Pubert y 
fied by physical maturation, are able now to take up the strueel/ mtens ‘- 
they were at first defeated by the defence.... The phenomenon of al ? WhiCh 
the neurosis between the first reactions to the trauma and the later „ I"? ° f 
the illness must be regarded as typical. ° Utbreak of 



Application 



Early trauma-defence-latency-outbreak of neurotic illness-partial return 
o e repressed. Such is the formula which we have laid down for the develop¬ 
ment of a neurosis. The reader is now invited to take the step of supposing that 
something occurred in the life of the human species similar to what occurs in 
the hie of individuals: of supposing, that is, that here too events occurred of a 
iia y aggressive nature, which left behind them permanent consequences 

° r * 6 m ° St ^ art k nc * ec * an d forgotten, and which after a long 
ncy came into effect and created phenomena similar to symptoms in their 

structure and purpose. 

their ^ e ^ eve ^ at we can guess these events and we propose to show that 
emereen 6 consec l uences are the phenomena of religion. Since the 

human ^^ evo ^ ution no longer leaves room for doubt that the 

a conclus ,Ce & f ^ P re ^ istor y> and since this is unknown—that is, forgotten- 
learn that iT k° t ^ a ^ most carries the weight of a postulate. When we 
human famil ° CaSeS ^ °P erative anc l forgotten traumas relate to life in the 
has not beer/' ^ ^ rCet ^ aS a highly welcome, unforeseen bonus which 
n ca e( l for by our discussions up to this point. 


justified in regard'^ ° Fe ^ ion in ^ is connection? I think we are compl 
hs ambivalence as^ t0ternism, wit h its worship of a father- substitute, 
festivals and of nr ^ ^ totem m eal, with its institution of mem 

are justified, I S av • lbm ° ns whose infringement was punished by death 
was "manifested in*}!! 1 re ^ a ^ in 8 totemism as the first form in which reli 
linked from the first v/m iSt0r ^ anc * * n confirming the fact of its having 
^h e first step awav f S ° cia ^ regulations and moral obligations.. • • 

7 as worship ped In n \L tote mism was the humanizing of the being 
r °m the totem is not conceal ^ an ^ ma ^ s> human gods appear, whose derive 
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If our account of primaeval history is accepted as on the whole worthy of 
belief, two sorts of elements will be recognized in religious doctrines and rituals- 
on the one hand fixations to the ancient history of the family and survivals of it, 
and on the other hand revivals of the past and returns, after long intervals, of what 
has been forgotten. It is this last portion which, hitherto overlooked and therefore 
not understood, is to be demonstrated here in at least one impressive instance. 

It is worth specially stressing the fact that each portion which returns from 


oblivion asserts itself with peculiar force, exercises an incomparably power¬ 
ful influence on people in the mass, and raises an irresistible claim to truth 


against which logical objections remain powerless: a kind of "credo quia absur- 
dum [“I believe because it is absurd.”: ed.]. This remarkable feature can only be 
understood on the pattern of the delusions of psychotics.... We must grant an 
ingredient such as this of what may be called historical truth to the dogmas of 
religion as well, which, it is true, bear the character of psychotic symptoms but 
which, as group phenomena, escape the curse of isolation. 

No other portion of the history of religion has become so clear to us as 
the introduction of monotheism into Judaism and its continuation in Chris¬ 
tianity—if we leave on one side the development which we can trace no less 
uninterruptedly, from the animal totem to the human god with his regular 
companions. (Each of the four Christian evangelists still has his own favourite 


J 


animal.) If we provisionally accept the world-empire of the Pharaohs as the J 
determining cause of the emergence of the monotheist idea, we see that thaaj 
idea, released from its native soil and transferred to another people was, after a* 
long period of latency, taken hold of by them, preserved by them as a precious 
possession and, in turn, itself kept them alive by giving them pride in being a 
chosen people: it was the religion of their primal father to which were attached 
their hope of reward, of distinction and finally of world-dominion... 

The re-establishment of the primal father in his historic rights was a great 
step forward but it could not be the end. The other portions of the prehistoric 
tragedy insisted on being recognized. It is not easy to discern what set this pro 
Cess motion. It appears as though a growing sense of guilt had taken o 
°f the Jewish people, or perhaps of the whole civilized world of the time, as a 
Precursor to the return of the repressed material. Till at last one of these Jewish 
P eo Ple found, in justifying a politico-religious agitator, the occasion for detach- 
8 a new the Christian — religion from Judaism. 


n further reflection I must admit that I have behaved for a lo "8 * 
1 the inheritance of memory-traces of the experience ofour^cest . 
ndently of direct communication and of the influence 0 e , 
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of the survival of a tradition among a people or of the f 
character, I had mostly in mind an inherited tradition' of',° f 3 People’s 
one transmitted by communication. Or at least I made no d S ^ and not 
the two and was not clearly aware of my audacity in nesder?'"^ 0 " betWe «n 
position, no doubt, is made more difficult by the present^/'? '° do So ' Mv 
science, which refuses to hear of the inheritance of acquired ° f blolo gical 
ceeding generations. 1 must, however, in all modesty confess ti!?"*" 8 by SUc ' 

1 cannot do without this factor in biological evolution * never, heless 

If we assume the survival of these memory-traces in the arrh • ,, 
we have bridged the gulf between individual Ld group psycTdoT 

•" ■»■!)'» « in al °” g ' he Pa ' h ' n, '" d “• 

compjnwch!^ ? blSed ° nly ° n commullicatio n could not lead to the 

scious, before it is able ln ® re P ressed ’ the condition of lingering in the uncon- 
the masses under it 1Sf> ay such Powerful effects on its return, to bring 
without comDreh * ^ ^ We bave Seen wit ^ ast onishment and hitherto 

ation weighs heav'^^V 11 ^ CaSC reb 8 ious tradition. And this consider- 
the wav we havp ^ avour °* our believing that things really happened in 
v we have tried to picture them or at least in some similar way. 

There * ’ 

person of Moses, stcf ^ ^ WaS a mi §hty prototype of a father which, in the 
they were his dear ch’hH ^ P 00r bondsmen to assure them that 

effect upon them of th And n ° * ess overw helming must have been the 

Were not too mean fort- ^ ° f an on ^ eter nal, almighty God, to whom they 


1101 too mean for W lu /> eternal, almighty God, to wnom 

care for them if thev ^ t0 make a covenan t with them and who promise 
? r them t( > distinguish t ? mained W*! to his worship. It was probably not eas) 
l n heir f ^in g was right n TT ° f the man Moses ^om that of his God; and 
personahty i nto th ° h tls > f °r Moses may have introduced traits of his own 
ZToT^ ^ tSE?* G ° d - such « wrathful temper and h 

prescrihVk Peatlngan iisdeeH ng i S0> tbey kided their g reat man one ^ Vas 
a still more V ^ a ^ ai nst the DG ^ ^ ancient times has been committe ’ t0 
We cann^J f Dt protot ype ^ ing anc * w Mch, as we know, went bat 

° gmZCd , 0f r ntS . fUrther - if we have rightly re, 

on °t eist idea returned like a boomerang 
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the land of its origin. Thus it seems unfruitful to try to fix the credit due to an 
individual in connection with a new idea. It is clear that many have shared in 
its development and made contributions to it. And, again it would obviously be 
unjust to break off the chain of causes at Moses and to neglect what was effected 
by those who succeeded him and carried on his idea, the Jewish Prophets The 
seed of monotheism failed to ripen in Egypt. The same thing might have hap¬ 
pened in Israel after the people had thrown off the burdensome and exacting 
religion. But there constantly arose from the Jewish people men who revived 
the fading tradition, who renewed the admonitions and demands made by 
Moses, and who did not rest till what was lost had been established once again. 
In the course of constant efforts over centuries, and finally owing to two great 
reforms, one before and one after the Babylonian exile, the transformation was 
accomplished of the popular god Yahweh into the God whose worship had 
been forced upon the Jews by Moses. And evidence of the presence of a peculiar 
psychical aptitude in the masses who had become the Jewish people is revealed 
by the fact that they were able to produce so many individuals prepared to take 
on the burdens of the religion of Moses in return for the reward of being the 
chosen people and perhaps for some other prizes of a similar degree. 

The religion of Moses did not produce its effects immediately but in a 
remarkably indirect manner. This does not mean to say simply that it did not 
work at once, that it took long periods of time, hundreds of years, to deploy its full 
e ffect, for that is self-evident when it is a question of the imprinting of a peoples 
C aracter - But the restriction relates to a fact which we have derived from the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish religion or, if you like, have introduced into it. We have said that 
th ^ 3 Cer ^ a ^ n ^ me J ew ish people rejected the religion of Moses . .. — whether 

e y did so completely or retained some of its precepts we cannot guess. It we 
ppose that in the long period of the seizure of Canaan and the struggle with 
* peoples inhabiting it the Yahweh religion did not differ essentially from the 
latent ^ ot ^ er Baalim..., we shall be on historical ground in spite of all the 

r ,j5 n<lemious efforts to throw a veil over this shaming state of things, 
trace .V^^ion of Moses, however, had not disappeared without leaving a 
P e rha n< ^ ofmemor y h had survived, obscured and distorted, supporter . 
And iT am ° n 8 dividual members of the priestly caste by ancient records. 
ground^ 8 this tradit ion of a great past which continued to work in the back- 
minds Were> w hich gradually gained more and more power o\tr mem 
god o(\a finally succeeded in transforming the god Tahwe into 

esta blished SeS and CalHng back t0 life the reHgi ° n ° f M ° SeS WHlCh had ^ 

a nd then abandoned long centuries earlier. 
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f Freud is the name that comes first to mind as the architect of psychoan¬ 
alytic psychology, something similar can be said of his French contem¬ 
porary, Emile Durkheim, a figure pivotal to the rise of scientific sociology. 
Durkheim (1858-1917) championed the key role of society in shaping 
every dimension of human thought and behavior. His unique achievement 
arises from a determination to examine all elements of human life-work 
and leisure, crime and punishment, language and logic, the self and others, 
education, politics, the arts, and most especially the rituals and beliefs ot 

religion—as inescapably social endeavors. , 

The stress on society and its influence is familiar enoug to a\, \ 
terms like “social mobility” and “social reform appear in ever\ones co 
sation. But that familiarity itself is a tribute to Durkheim. In ' a .'’ aa ° V _ 

of human belief and behavior tended by default to be strongly^ 
istic. Durkheim disagreed. For him, humans do not just exis, Qr 

From the beginning of life, they are bound to communities, oa ^ 

clan, a town, a church, or a political party. He saw these 
ties as so important that they need nothing less than a profe^nal 
Pline-sociology-specifically committed to underSt “^ in northeast- 
Durkheim was born in 1858 at Epinal, near in a pre- 

ern France. The son of a rabbi, he was raised, like reu > ^ student, 

dominantly Roman Catholic city and nation. He ' vas a in Par i $ and 

! vho Won a Place at the prestigious Ecole Norma e . ^ deaux> where 
ater t0 °k a professorial appointment at the Universi) program of 

a Position was created for him. There he pursue an ana neW scholarly 
sociological research, writing articles and reviews, c J‘ ea ^ e Division ot 
j r° U , rna1, Sociologique, and publishing thre ^ ° and Suic ide (1^97), 

(1893), The Rules of Sociological Method ( 895) ’ affecting this 
J e las t an intriguing exploration of the social pressure 
ee Pty personal act of despair. 
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Durkheims scientific sociology was new, but not without 
had read Tylor and Frazer, and took inspiration from his ownT* 1 ' He 
Numa Denys Fustel de Coulanges, whose acclaimed study, The 
City (1864), stressed the role of religion in Greek and Roman co^" 1 
nities. He also drew on earlier French thinkers: Baron de Montes 11 " 111 
from the age of Enlightenment, the socialist St. Simon, and the posiT' 11 
Auguste Comte. From their writings and others, Durkheim concluded tT 
the modern Western world is set apart from other, earlier societies by two 
momentous events—the political earthquake of the French Revolution and 
the economic tidal wave of the industrial revolution. 

In 1902 Durkheim was appointed Professor at the University of Paris, 
achieving the pinnacle of academic prestige in France. While in that post, 

I he devoted his inquiries more directly to the theme of religion. The result, 
after ten years of labor, was the masterwork of his career: The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life, published in 1912. The selections provided here 
are taken from this book—now a classic text in the theory of religion. 

The title of The Elementary Forms discloses its theme. Durkheim seeks 
to uncover certain fundamental units, or building blocks, of religion—what 
he describes as its “ever present causes” in all places and times. He does not 
e leve t at these causes can be found through the comparative method 
P ctice by Tylor and Frazer, who drew on too many examples from too 
Primiti aCe$ i an< ^ cu ' tures - F ar better, he felt, to fix attention on just one 
taken ti* CU 3nd draw Rom the on-scene reports of people who have 
in fact ava'^w 113 ^ *° ' mmerse themselves in its life. Such accounts were 
English an'it 6 t ' 1e care fid field studies that had been prepared by twe 
had lived am r n° PO m 8iStS ’ Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, and others whe 
°ne such “well^ a remote ^borgine peoples of Australia. For Durkheim 
encethanalithr, 3 6 ex P erime nt” offered more value to sociological set 
^rkheSr? ? f ^ l0r and F^er combined. 

Wa Y- For hi m the drfT ft ° m the Vlctoria ns, and from Freud, in anothei 
°r supernatural berno"'1? essent * a l °f religion was not belief in spirits 
lh 'ngs sacred and thf ’ bM ' hc dis,inc tion that all societies make betweer 
r-^reatcon^r- 1116 sacred * the realm of import*" 
m^’ C0Mla « is th ha ' affect the I* of the entire community; *h< 
K ? Wds of 'he'indivfd" 6 ^ m ° f thin 8 s Personal and private, the dad 
Ki2 tedt0 sa ^ed £ ;K Religi0n ,s the s V stem of beliefs and p«* 
U So mf n r hed *4SS, Vita ' iSSU6S of ‘he community; it sbouh 

Durkhe’ F^ 'oterests and e ” ter P rise like magic, whose main inttu 
Ver Y thfc n ° ,iced S th ments of iindividuals. J , . 

so fascinated Freu'd"^ of Abori gine religion stands 
Ud; worship of the totem. Each of 
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an 


clans centers its rituals on a single sacred figure-usually 
Australian . na U y a plant— to which it is exclusively attached. The totem 
animal- occ ^ ^ center of all its assemblies and governs all aspects of 
/Tis surrounded with taboos. While all other animals can be killed 
C j tn the dans totem may not-except on special, sacred occasions 
u Hs ritually sacrificed, and all consume it in a celebratory feast. In 
\l terms we could say that an Aborigine clan worships its totem, but 
th is actually more subtle. For it is not really the totem itself—the 
kSd or frog or crow, seen as a divinity-that draws the worship of the 
7* It is rather what Durkheim calls the “totemic princ.ple”-an imper- 
tnal force within and behind the totem. What can this be? He answers: 
“The god of the clan, the totemic principle, can therefore be nothing e se 
2n the clan itself, personified and represented to the imagination under 
the visible form of the animal or vegetable which serves as totem, n wor 
ship of this totem divinity, the clan worships itself essentially, and claim 

worship of god is worship of the 

dan—has been recognized, says 

puzzle of primitive society fit naturally into p • C ommu- 

carved in wood or stone, conveys the permanence of connect j n g 

nity; totemism provides systems of order an c ass, ^ exp i ains 

persons to clans and dividing clans from each oth , J thin - 

both the idea and immortality of the soul; t e sou j d sires 

each individual, calling for the denial of the bodys seifish physi a 
to promote the welfare of the group; the immortality o the^ 
an affirmation that while individuals die, the clan ive jn both 

ancestral souls become the clans guardian spirits, an 
power and prestige, they become gods. from beliefs to ritu- 

In the last part of his discussion Durk n than beliefs, which 

als. Rituals in his view are more central to re Rituals are per- 

invariably change from one time or place to t e n „j us a third 

formed in two main types of cult—the positn e an tances 0 f negative 

called piacular. Taboos, or prohibitions, are t ie se if-i n dulgence, 

ritual. They stress the importance of self-sacri ce The positive 

placing the good of the clan first, the interests o s ^ ere religious senti- 
c ult is illustrated in the great intichiuma ce ^ em ° n Jj s feneW their commit¬ 
ment runs deep and emotions high, and indjvi u the so i e mn occasion 
ment to the life and health of the clan. Similarly, ning is no t just a 

°f Piacular rites, held at times of crisis or ea ’ the injury, to the 

private act. Its purpose is to grieve the loss, an 
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In the end, says Durkheim, all of the truly “elementary f 0rm » 
gion can be found on display in the totemism of Australian primit^ ^ 
ture: the separation of sacred from profane, the social aim and' CUl " 
of worship, the ideas of the soul, conscience, and immortality beli^ 
ancestral spirits and gods, and the basic forms of ritual. In and tlirou'h 
of these aspects, it is apparent that the entire tapestry of religion ^ 
essence social. Its real nature is not to make claims about the existence of 
gods, forgiveness of sins, or life after death. For all of these are simply svm 
bolic representations of profoundly social needs and sentiments. Religions 
true role is not to bring people to a god or offer them salvation in a realm 
beyond; it is rather to anchor them, here and now, in the clan, the commu¬ 
nity that shapes and sustains their lives. 

The originality of this argument as Durkheim patiently develops it in 
The Elementary Forms lies not just in its inventive account of religion as 
both mirror and template of a primitive society, but in the unusually vari¬ 
ous and fertile applications it offers for discerning the role of religion in 
societies of other places and times, including our own. 


Defining Religion: The Sacred and the Profane 

The following series of selections traces the architecture of Durkheims argument, 
eginningfrom his distinctive definition of religion in terms of the sacred and profane 
continuing through his selection of Aborigine culture as his test case, his discus- 
finall h' * mmortfl ^ > flnd asceticism, his account of the rise of the gods, and 

y s ress to the importance of rituals: positive, negative, and piacular. 

digious nh ennmom 2_." ,, . - . i 

tions;theseco brst are states °f opinion, and consist in represents 

facts there is all ' £rmined modes of action. Between these two classes o 

The rites cant 1 wllic h separates thought from action. 
m oral practices fn C and distin guished from other human practices, 

ru le prescribes ° n ^ s P ecia l nature of their object. A ^ 

addressed to a dmerer^f nners ° f actin B to us > ) ust as a rite does ’ but whlCh 3 ct 
* characterized, if ^ 3SS °hj ec ts. So it is the object of the rite which n ia 
th at the special nature of!v!° cbaracteri ze the rite itself. Now it is in the be i 
° n y a ^ er We have defined theb^ ^ eXpressed * ^ ls P oss ihl e to dedne 1 6 1 
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own religious beliefs, whether simple or complex, present one com- 
v, cteristic: they presuppose a classification of all the things, real and 
m ° n f which men think, into two classes or opposed groups, generally desig- 
ide ^’ 0 ^ distinct terms which are translated well enough by the words pro- 
nated d sacred (profane, sacre?). This division of the world into two domains, 
fane an ta . n - n g a p t hat i s sacred, the other all that is profane, is the dis- 
the 0116 trait of religious thought; the beliefs, myths, dogmas and legends are 
tm f ^representations or systems of representations which express the nature 
( X d things, the virtues and powers which are attributed to them, or their 
° lations with each other and with profane things. But by sacred things one 
must not understand simply those personal beings which are called gods or 
spirits- a rock, a tree, a spring, a pebble, a piece of wood, a house, in a word, 
anything can be sacred. A rite can have this character; in fact, the rite does not 
exist which does not have it to a certain degree. ... The circle of sacred objects 
cannot be determined, then, once for all. Its extent varies infinitely, according 

to the different religions. That is how Buddhism is a religion: in default of gods, 
_l frmr nnhlp truths and the 




practices derived from them. 

Up to the present we have confined ourselves to enumerating a certain 
number of sacred things as examples: we must now show by what general char¬ 
acteristics they are to be distinguished from profane things. 

One might be tempted, first of all, to define them by the place t e\ are 
generally assigned in the hierarchy of things. They are naturally consi ere 
superior in dignity and power to profane things, and particularly t0 ™ an ’ w en 
he is only a man and has nothing sacred about him. One thinks ot lmse as 
occupying an inferior and dependent position in relation to them, an su y 
this conception is not without some truth. Only there is nothing in it w 


really characteristic of the sacred. , 

On the other hand, it must not be lost to view that there are sacre 
of every degree, and that there are some in relation to which a man ee s i 
relatively at his ease. An amulet has a sacred character, yet the respec v . 

11 ins Pkes is nothing exceptional. Even before his gods, a man is no 

$Uch a marked state of inferiority; for it very frequently happens t a 

? 1Ses a Writable physical constraint upon them to obtain w at e ; mse lf 

** the fetich with which he is not contented, but only to reconed him 

S“*8“". .(in !h« end U show. i,»lf mor. to*» * «“£" 

rain aVe , rain ’ be throws stones into the spring or sacred a e ^ ^ come 

0ut lS j hou ght to reside; he believes that by this means e °^ e his go d s , 

l his d Sh ° W himself - Moreover, if it is true that man e P en _ ithout 0 ffer- 

J s dep f ndence is reciprocal. The gods also have need of man, h 

mgS and sacrifices thev would die We shall even have occasion to sho* 
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even in the 


this dependence of the gods upon their worshippers is maintained 
most idealistic religions. 

But if a purely hierarchic distinction is a criterium at once too 
too imprecise, there is nothing left with which to characterize the s?? 6 ^ 
relation to the profane except their heterogeneity. However, this heteT m i,S 
is sufficient to characterize this classification of things and to distinguish?f'^ 
all others, because it is very particular: it is absolute. In all the history of hu?™ 
thought there exists no other example of two categories of things so profound" 
differentiated or so radically opposed to one another. The traditional opposf 
tion of good and bad is nothing beside this; for the good and bad are only two 
opposed species of the same class, namely morals.... 

The two worlds are not only conceived of as separate, but as even hostile 
and jealous rivals of each other. Since men cannot fully belong to one except on 
condition of leaving the other completely, they are exhorted to withdraw them¬ 
selves completely from the profane world, in order to lead an exclusively reli¬ 
gious life. Hence comes the monasticism which is artificially organized outside 
of and apart from the natural environment in which the ordinary man leads the 
ife of this world, in a different one, closed to the first, and nearly its contrary, 
ence comes the mystic asceticism whose object is to root out from man all 
^ or P r °fane world that remains in him. From that come all 
e . ° rms °^ re ^&h>us suicide, the logical working-out of this asceticism; for the 
y manner of fully escaping the profane life is, after all, to forsake all life, 
sicn b 6 ?r itl ° n °^ ese two classes manifests itself outwardly with a visible 
it exists s ' ^ eas ^ reco gnize this very special classification, wherever 

the idea oUh 1 6 ^ sacrec * is always and everywhere separated from 

logical chasrr^w 0 ^ bought of men, and since we picture a sort ot 
corresponding tV> Ween two ’ l ^ e min d irresistibly refuses to allow the two 
each other- for sn? l ° con ^ oun ded, or even to be merely put in contact wit i 
or even too direct a contiguity, would contra 
P ar excellence that If?''™ of these ideas in the mind. The sacred thing « 
impunity. To b e sur . T! the P rofa "e should not touch, and cannot touch with 

nieation between the t ^ mterdiction cannot go so far as to make all comma 

e j t j r ’ nt0r elationswith l |V, WOr ' C * S ‘ m P oss >ble; for if the profane could in 
addition to the fact that ,w SaCred ' this latter could be good for nothing, 
tion "! ' tSe ^’ dema ndino ^ s ^ ment of relations is always a delicate . 

andb ,S ^ ^Possible u PreCaUUOnS and a more or less complicated inih a 
Sacred a ffwafesh^ * he i ,ro ^ ane ‘ s to lose its specific characteristic* 

TW" apPr0aA eachot" 3n , d t0 a certain degree itself. The two d aSS 
are ^^e M thel j^ kee P ** own nature at the same time 
y s Pecies Within th^"® 1 ° f reli g io us beliefs. Undoubtedly th e 
e two fundamental classes which, in 1 c 


way 
But, in 
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re or less incompatible with each other. But the real characteristic 
turn, are m henQmena is t hat they always suppose a bipartite division of the 
of relig ioUS P ^ Qwn an( j knowable, into two classes which embrace all that 
whole unl ^i C h radically exclude each other. Sacred things are those which the 
exists, but w {ec{ an( j isolate; profane things, those to which these interdic- 
interdictio ^ ^ w hich must remain at a distance from the first. Religious 
tions are app^ representations w hi c h express the nature of sacred things and 
b 1 dons which they sustain, either with each other or with profane things. 
thC u 3 rites are the rules of conduct which prescribe how a man should com- 
^ n . hjmself in the presence of these sacred objects.... 

P ° r However, this definition is not yet complete, for it is equally applicable 
to two sorts of facts which, while being related to each other, must be distin¬ 
guished nevertheless: these are magic and religion 

Magic, too, is made up of beliefs and rites. Like religion, it has its myths 
and its dogmas; only they are more elementary, undoubtedly because, seek¬ 
ing technical and utilitarian ends, it does not waste its time in P ur ^ s P ecu 
tion. It has its ceremonies, sacrifices, lustrations, prayers, chants and dances 

^^Here' is how a line of demarcation can be traced between these two 

The really religious beliefs are always common to a determined g P 

which makes profession of adhering to them and o P ra ^ tl ^ in § members 
nected with them. They are not merely received individually by ^hemembers 

of this group; they are something belonging to the group, an . by 

unity. The individuals which compose it feel themselves united o § ^ 

the simple fact that they have a common faith. A society w ose ^ yf 0t \d 
united by the fact that they think in the same way in regar o h 

and its relations with the profane world, and by the act 
common ideas into common practices, is what is ca e a 
We do not find a single religion without a Church.... belief in magic is 

It is quite another matter with magic. To be sure, e masses of the 

always more or less general; it is very frequently diffused in as the 

Population, and there are even peoples where it as as ™ , Q a dhere to it, 

re *l religion. But it does not result in binding together ^ ^ church of 

nor in uniting them into a group leading a common i e - _ as betw een 
wugic. Between the magician and the individuals w o co m ake them 

ese Individuals themselves, there are no lasting on , t f ornl ed by the 
embers of the same moral community, compara e ^ magician has 
believers i n the same god or the observers of the same c . have n0 

otvJ len,e le and "ot a Church, and it is very poss.bk that m ^ even the 
her relations between each other, or even do not kn 
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relations which they have with him are generally accidental and transient- the 
are just like those of a sick man with his physician.... 

There still remain those contemporary aspirations towards a religion which 
would consist entirely in internal and subjective states, and which would be 
constructed freely by each of us. But howsoever real these aspirations may be, 
they cannot affect our definition, for this is to be applied only to facts already 
realized, and not to uncertain possibilities. One can define religions such as 
they are, or such as they have been, but not such as they more or less vaguely 
tend to become. It is possible that this religious individualism is destined to 
be realized in facts; but before we can say just how far this may be the case, 
we must first know what religion is, of what elements it is made up, from what 
causes it results, and what function it fulfils—all questions whose solution can¬ 
not be foreseen before the threshold of our study has been passed. It is only at 
the close of this study that we can attempt to anticipate the future. 

Thus we arrive at the following definition: A religion is a unified system of 
beliefs and practices relative to sacred things , that is to say, things set apart and 
forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral community 
called a Church , all those who adhere to them. The second element which thus 
finds a place in our definition is no less essential than the first; for by showing 
that the idea of religion is inseparable from that of the Church, it makes it clear 
that religion should be an eminently collective thing. 

Since neither man nor nature have of themselves a sacred character, they 
must get it from another source. Aside from the human individual and t e 
psychical world, there should be some other reality, in relation to which 
religion.. .has a significance and objective value. In other words, beyond t ^ 
which we have called animistic and naturistic, there should be another sort ^ 
cult, more fundamental and more primitive, of which the first are only deri 
forms or particular aspects. 

In fact, this cult does exist: it is the one to which ethnologists have g 1Nt 
the name of totemism. 

ism aniri? ea r' t ^ at ^ ustraBa * s the most favourable field for the study of 1 

Inhk t! ° re We S ^ aB ma ^ e tbe P rinci P a l area °f our observations 

ism which coidru! ^ razer sou ght especially to collect all the traces o 

widely. ...Thkm na ture and degree of whose cultures di , 

anthropological iS n0t at ^ sur P risin 8 for a dlSC1P L in th< 

social environment °c i* ^ sc ^ 1 °°f does not seek to locate religi° ns j 
aments of which they are a part.... For researches of this sort. 




m 
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be called upon equally well. It is true that they prefer the more 
peoples can ; but... equally well among the most civilized peoples, it is 

primit ive P e °P gk ou ld be called as witnesses. Consequently, all those who 
butnatura t ey^ ^ ^ re moved from the origins, and who are confusedly 
pass as being ^ r under t be rather imprecise rubric of savages , are put on the 
lumped toge ind ifFerently. Since from this point of view facts have 

same plane an tion t0 their generality, they consider themselves 

311 Td to collect as large a number as possible of them; the circle of compari- 

sonscould not become to large. 

S5e”J^eto St om research to Australian societies... They are per- 

they all belong to one c YP [Tlhat which we propose to study 

Which our documents are the most “^Weujonwh'hi, is possible to hnd. I. 

inthisworkisthe most primitive and sunpkrehgto^ ^ ^ 

is therefore natural that to discover 1 , have the greatest chance of 

evolved as possible, for it is evident y er ie$ preS ent this char- 

finding it and studying it well. Now t ere are n (heir civilization the 

acteristic to a higher degree than Australian • jcnown-but also their 

organization is the most primitive and simple which is actu y 


The Totem as Name and as Emblem 

wing to its nature, our study will include two P ar * * we mus t deal suc- 
ade up of intellectual conceptions and ritua P ra ^ religion. These 
issively with the beliefs and rites which compose nnecte d with each other 
w> elements of the religious life are too c ose \ . g der j V ed from the 

> allow of any radical separation. In princip e, ode i e d after the rite m 

eliefs, yet it reacts upon them; the myth is trequen y apparent. On the 

f der to account for it, especially when its sense IS ^ , through the rites 
'ther hand, there are beliefs which are dearly mame fajJ (0 overlap. 

*hich express them. So these two parts of ou . that it is indispensable o 
however, these two orders of facts are so i er ^ linders tand anything about 
>tudy them separately. And since it is impossi e - t restSj we must see 

1 re ligion while unacquainted with the ideas upoi 

to become acquainted with these latter first o a • > at j onS into whic i 1 e 
. Bu t it is not our intention to retrace a 1 the P ^ ^ things w e wish 
re tgious thought, even of the Australians alone, as 
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to reach are the elementary notions at the basis of the religion, but there i s n 
need of following them through all the development, sometimes very confused 
which the mythological imagination of these peoples has given them. We shall 
make use of myths when they enable us to understand these fundamental ideas 
better, but we shall not make mythology itself the subject of our studies. In so 
far as this is a work of art, it does not fall within the jurisdiction of the simple 
science of religions. Also, the intellectual evolution from which it results is of 
too great a complexity to be studied indirectly and from a foreign point of view. 

It constitutes a very difficult problem which must be treated by itself, for itself 
and with a method peculiar to itself. 

Among the beliefs upon which totemism rests, the most important are 
naturally those concerning the totem; it is with these that we must begin. 

At the basis of nearly all the Australian tribes we find a group which holds 
a preponderating place in the collective life: this is the clan. Two essential traits 
characterize it. 

In the first place, the individuals who compose it consider themselves 
united by a bond of kinship, but one which is of a very special nature. This 
relationship does not come from the fact that they have definite blood con¬ 
nections with one another; they are relatives from the mere fact that they ha\e 
the same name. They are not fathers and mothers, sons or daughters, uncles or 
nephews of one another in the sense which we now give these words; yet t e ) 
think of themselves as forming a single family, which is large or small accor ing 
to the dimensions of the clan, merely because they are collectively designate 
by the same word....The species of things which serves to designate the c: a 
collectively is called its totem. The totem of the clan is also that of eac 
members. ^ 

Each clan has its totem, which belongs to it alone; two different 
t e same tribe cannot have the same. In fact, one is a member of a clan me 
ecause he has a certain name. All who bear this name are members of 
ton/tv^ rC .^ n *whatever manner they may be spread over the tri a 
h hey all have the same relations of kinship with one another.... he 

OjibwavanV 0 ^ W ° rcl totem > we ma Y say that it is the one employ e ^ 

bears. Althn ? 0I J quin tribe > t0 designate the sort of thing whose name ^ 

single societ?inV SeXPreSSi<m ' S not at aU Australian, and is found 00 T use it 
to denote, in a e me j' ica5 ethnographers have definitely adopted it, al 

INjormally theLr^’ the SyStem which we are describing '''' HetV : it is 

not such and such a individual > but a species or a va eti \. 

Sometimes, howeve ., n8ar00 or cr °w, but the kangaroo or crow m g 
r ‘ it is a particular object. 
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t merely a name; it is an emblem, a veritable coat-of-arms 
, X ]he totem is no ms of hera ldry have often been remarked.... Thus 
. nse analogic witn t lations wit h the Europeans and contracts were 

''. hen thelndi ans ^ re jt ^ with its tote m that each clan sealed the treaties 

for med between them, 

thus concluded- period carve d, engraved and designed in every 

The nobles of th P the wa lls of their castles, their arms, and every 

way their coa^of^Jd to them; the blacks of Australia and the Indians of 
sort of object tha thing wit h their totems.... 

North America do.the^ placed only upon the walls of their houses, the 

But totemic mages ar P and ^ tombs . they are also 

sides of their canoes, J T^en They do not put their coat-of-arms merely 
found on the bodies of the: m . Y it upon their persons; they 

sentations is even by far the more important one. 

These totemic decorations enable us to see thatthey 

name and an emblem. It is in the cour collective 

» “PWyedi ,h«y ... • P... »f ^ «• 

it .to , rehgioos character. ■ (slcreJ , Kng . 

things are classified as sacred or profane. It is the ve y yp Raft- 

The tribes of Central Australia, especially the f “^Smtruments 
ish, the Unmatjera, and the Ilpirra, make cons * an U ieces 0 f WO od or bits 

in their rites which are called the churinga. , . repr esenting the 

of polished stone.... Upon each of these is engrave a » a e at one 
totem of this same group. A certain number of t e c uri which t hey are 

end, through which goes a thread.... By means o ^ tQ p ro duce a 

suspended, they are whirled rapidly in the air in sue a r sacre d sound- 
sort of humming_These sorts of churinga are.. • u roa 

making devices: ed.].... be employed, is 

In fact, every churinga, for whatever purpose 1 . SU rpass it in 

counted among the eminently sacred things; there are non ^ designate 

r |%iou s dignity. This is indicated even by the word whic d ... Chu- 

. em - b is not only a substantive but also an adjective ™ ea w hose essential 

wben used substantively, therefore designates t e en an d young 

aracteristic is sacredness. Profane persons, that is to sa y , ^ §ee t he chu- 

cn not yet initiated into the religious life, may not touc j s only 

> they are only allowed to look at it from a distance, and 
On rar^ _ 1 
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Society Frames Our Categories of Thought 

We are beginning to see that totemism is a much more complex religion th 
it first appeared to be. We have already distinguished three classes of thinT 
which it recognizes as sacred, in varying degrees: the totemic emblem, 1 the 
animal or plant whose appearance this emblem reproduces, and the men^ 
bers of the clan. However, this list is not yet complete. In fact, a religion is 
not merely a collection of fragmentary beliefs in regard to special objects 
like those we have just been discussing. To a greater or less extent, all known 
religions have been systems of ideas which tend to embrace the universality 
of things, and to give us a complete representation of the world. If totem¬ 
ism is to be considered as a religion comparable to the others, it too should 
offer us a conception of the universe. As a matter of fact, it does satisfy this 
condition. 


[W]e have shown what light these facts throw upon the way in which the 
idea of a kind or class was formed in humanity. In fact, these systematic [totem: 
ed.) classifications are the first we meet with in history, and we have just seen 
that they are modeled upon the social organization, or rather that they have 
taken the forms of society as their framework_It is because men were orga¬ 

nized that they have been able to organize things, for in classifying these lat¬ 
ter, they limited themselves to giving them places in the groups they formed 
t emselves. And if these different classes of things are not merely put next to 
eac other, but are arranged according to a unified plan, it is because the social 
g oup s with which they commingle themselves are unified and, through their 
t n> an 0r B an * c w hole, the tribe. The unity of these first logical sys 
verify^ 6 u re P r0( ^ uces the unity of the society. Thus we have an occasion lor 
work JL / P ro P os hi° n which we laid down at the commencement ot this 
the essent' aSSUrin § ours elves that the fundamental notions of the intellect, 
above-mpnr Cate & ories °f thought, may be the product of social factors. e 
category itself 16 S ^° W c * ear ty th at this is the case with the very notion o 

However it * .« . V13S 

°f itself the dov ^ *1°* ° UF * ntent i° n to deny that the individual inte ec 
w hichiti Sc er ° P erceiv ing resemblances between the different objec s 
tive and simple d US '<? U ^ C ° n contrar y> it is clear that even the most p rl 
Pkce things in th^ 1 Cations P re suppose this faculty. The Australian oes 
similar images attra^ 6 C ^ n ° F in ( ^ erent clans at random. For him as 0 

1 ls 0n the basis of tb ^ anot h er > while opposed ones repel one anot er, 

0U hesefeelinac^f.a ;„^..... r i rlassifk* tn 


COr ^Pondi ni 


g thinpc • ^ ee ^ n S s °f affinity or of repulsion that he class 
ln 0ne pi ac e or another.... 
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1 ss is an instrument of thought which has obviously been 
The id ea ot ^ But in constructing it, we have at least had need of 

constructed by ^ jdea ever have been born, if there had been 

a modeb for no ^ ^ around us w hich was capable of suggesting it to us? 
nothing el ‘ her ' iV en to us a priori is not to reply at all; this lazy man's 

To reply that 1 said> the deat h of analysis. But it is hard to see where 

solution >s- ns * indispensable model except in the spectacle of the 

tote. . <ta» IS no. .» ideal, but . clearly defined group of 
collecttve “ ^n ^ interna i relationships exist, similar to those of kin- 
things bet sort known from experience are those 

*.- 1 - ■- ■» p-*-* - ™- id 

never have thought of uniting the beings of the universe into homogeneous 
pi called classes, if we had not the example of human societies before 

° Ur But these primitive classifications have a no less direct interest for the ort- 

^(Tlhemen of the^lan and the things which are classified in it form by their 
union a solid system, all of whose parts are united and vibrate sv mpat etic > 
This organization, which at first may have appeared to us as pure \ ogica > 
at the same time moral. A single principle animates it and ma r es its urn 
this is the totem. Just as a man who belongs to the Crow clan as w it in 
something of this animal, so the rain, since it is of the same dan an e ong 
to the same totem, is also necessarily considered as being the same t mg as 
a crow”; for the same reason, the moon is a black cockatoo, the sun a 
cockatoo, every black-nut tree a pelican, etc. All the beings arrange in a sing 
dan, whether men, animals, plants or inanimate objects, are mere y orms o 
the totemic being.... 

But we also know that the totemic animal is a sacred being. All the t ing 
t at are classified in the clan of which it is the emblem have this same c iara » 

Sf^use in one sense, they are animals of the same species, just as the man i • 
ey,t° 0> are sacred, and the classifications which locate them in re atlon 
dV hings of the universe, by that very act give them a place in the re ig 
beel h^° r *^ iS reason > ( be animals or plants among these may no 



Avicui as oyniuui ui uit vvicm v*— 


ciple tenilsm is everywhere dominated by the idea of a quasi di - d el 
' ‘^ment in certain categories of men and things and though, ot unde. 
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the form of an animal or vegetable, the explanation of this religion is essential! 
the explanation of this belief; to arrive at this, we must seek to learn how m 
have been led to construct this idea and out of what materials they have con" 
structed it.... 


It is the figurative representation of this plant or animal and the totemic 
emblems and symbols of every sort, which have the greatest sanctity; so it is i n 
them that is found the source of that religious nature, of which the real objects 
represented by these emblems receive only a reflection. 

Thus the totem is before all a symbol, a material expression of something 
else. But of what? 

From the analysis to which we have been giving our attention, it is evident 
that it expresses and symbolizes two different sorts of things. In the first place, 
it is the outward and visible form of what we have called the totemic principle 
or god. But it is also the symbol of the determined society called the clan. It is 
its flag; it is the sign by which each clan distinguishes itself from the others, the 
visible mark of its personality, a mark borne by everything which is a part of 
the clan under any title whatsoever, men, beasts or things. So if it is at once the 
symbol of the god and of the society, is that not because the god and the society 
are only one? How could the emblem of the group have been able to become 
the figure of this quasi-divinity, if the group and the divinity were two distinct 
realities? The god of the clan, the totemic principle, can therefore be nothing 
else than the clan itself, personified and represented to the imagination under 
t e ^sible form of the animal or vegetable which serves as totem. 

But how has this apotheosis been possible, and how did it happen to take 
place in this fashion? 


to am a ^ era * wa f’ is unquestionable that a society has all that is necessary 
°ver 11^ 1 f Sensatlon tbe divine in minds, merely by the power that it a - 
god k itS members it is what a god is to his worshippers. In fact, * 

upon whom° u ’ a k ein B wbom men think of as superior to themselves, ar 
ity, such as 7 ^ ^ l ^ at de P en(b Whether it be a conscious persona 
to temism tV»p US or J abveb > or merely abstract forces such as those in P 
to certain mann^ in tlle one case as in tbe otber ’ believes himse 
s acred pri nciDl e ^ S ^ actin g which are imposed upon him by the nature o 
gives u s the s P ens I H he feels that he is in communion. Now society 

l pe ? liar to dependence - Since “ haS .! "f,«n es W end 


^uuar to itcpif , dependence. bince it nas a 

w Bich are likewise T • | fferent from our individual nature, it pursues 
0ur iotertnediacy- it l ° it; ^ Ut> as ^ cannot attain them except t r 
^ Berests weT^ demands our aid - * requires that ’ ^ te 

’ * make ourselves its servitors, and it submits us to -e 


°nr own 
sort of 


^ “crests, we 7 1IUU1U!5 our aia. it requires - 

b ° e n °f inconvenience ° UrSelves its servitors, and it submits us to 
° e lm possib\e. It i s becausI^fT 3nd sa -ifice, without which social life wou 
° fthls ‘ha, at every instant we are obliged to sub* 
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f conduct and of thought which we have neither made nor 
urselVeSt0 dthich are sometimes even contrary to our most fundamental 

Si nsand inSt ‘f Action to which society is strongly enough attached to 
Now the ways o g are>byt hat very fact, marked with a distinctive 

imp0 se them upon its ^ ^ afe elaborated in common, the vigour 

ami provocative or V . { of by eac h particular mind is retained in 

with which they have rocally ^ representations which express them 

all the other minds, sity which no purely private states ofconscious- 

withineachofushav ^ the stre ngth of the innumerable indi- 

ness could ever a ’ serV ed to form each of them. It is society 

vidual representations w ^ ^ who affirm them in 0U r presence; 

who speaks throug hearing them; and the voice of all has an accent 

it is society whom we violence with which society 

Which that of one alone could never - tomato Y attemp ted dis- 

by way of blame or "£*££££ * manife sting the common 
sidence, contributes to strengthem g P some thing is the object 

conviction through this burst of ardor. In a > ^ individua i has of it 

of such a state of opinion, the representatio ditions in which it was 

gains a power of action from its origins an . 6 , lves t0 it. It tends to 
bom, which even those feel who do not submit themselves to ^ # 

repel the representations which contradict it, an 1 an( j it does so, 

on the other hand, it commands those acts whic w 1 ^ sor t ) but 

not by a material coercion or by the perspective o some ^ ^ an e ^_ 

by the simple radiation of the mental energy whic 1 c . 01 ? . §t t ^ is s ig n that 

cacy coming solely from its psychical properties, an it 1S j s a source 

m °ral authority is recognized. So opinion, primari y a so t b e daugh- 

°f authority, and it might even be asked whether a aut on - st 0 f opinion, 

ter of opinion. It may be objected that science is often t e ^j 1 tas ^ if it does 
whose errors it combats and rectifies. But it cannot succee , f ro m opinion 

n °t have sufficient authority, and I can obtain this aut ori y demonstrat i 0 ns 
lts elf. If a people did not have faith in science, all the scien , . f min ds. Even 
ln the world would be without any influence whatsoever ov opinion, it 

^ da Y> if science happened to resist a very strong current o p 
° dd rislc lo sing its credit there. . itse ffi it could not 

fail m . Ce ^ * s * n s Pi r hual ways that social pressure exerci ^ sever al pow¬ 
ers k 8 u C men the idea that outside themselves there exis they depend. 

’ ot moral and, at the same time, efficacious, upon t jiemselves, for 
these thmk ° f these P owers > at least m P j Ft> aS p ?imes even order them 
to do v i FeSS them in a tone command and S ° T m mdoubtedly true that 
thev 10 enCe t0 t ^ eir most natura ^ inclinations. t lS ^ j emanate from 

ey able to see that these influences which they 
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society, then the mythological system of interpretations would nev 
But social action follows ways that are too circuitous and obscure and ^ 
psychical mechanisms that are too complex to allow the ordinary ob 
see whence it comes. As long as scientific analysis does not come toT^ l ° 
to them, men know well that they must invent by themselves the idea ofth ^ 
powers with which they feel themselves in connection, and from that we ^ 
able to catch a glimpse of the way by which they were led to represent them 
under forms that are really foreign to their nature and to transfigure them 
by thought. 

But a god is not merely an authority upon whom we depend; it is a force 
upon which our strength relies. The man who has obeyed his god and who, for 
this reason, believes the god is with him, approaches the world with confidence 
and with the feeling of an increased energy. Likewise, social action does not 
confine itself to demanding sacrifices, privations and efforts from us. For the 
collective force is not entirely outside of us; it does not act upon us wholly from 
without; but rather, since society cannot exist except in and through individual 
consciousnesses, this force must also penetrate us and organize itself within 
ns; it thus becomes an integral part of our being and by that very fact this is 
elevated and magnified. 

There are occasions when this strengthening and vivifying action of soci¬ 
ety is especially apparent. In the midst of an assembly animated by common 
passion, we become susceptible of acts and sentiments of which we are inca- 
pa e when reduced to our own forces; and when the assembly is dissolved 
we W T * bnd * n & ours elves alone again, we fall back to our ordinary l eve » 
ourspK^ en " ble t0 measure the height to which we have been raised abo\e 
the moZ' ^ 1S u tor f bounds in examples of this sort. It is enough to thin t o 
to an act of 1 & *? Urtb Au S ust > 1789, when an assembly was sudden) ec 
the day befn^^ and abne gation which each of its members had re uset 
a ll parties at W ^ C H ^ey were all surprised the day after. Hiis 1S ' N _ 

bunions wherVu! ’ econ omic, or confessional, are careful to have p erio * 
in g it in common members ma y revivify their common faith by marU 
w °nld soon weak ° Stren8t: ^ en those sentiments which, if left to thenise 
and to put the m ZZ' iS sufl ^ cient to bring those who hold them t0 F e 
I 8 the and more a ctive relations with one another H 

* He ^ Z^T n[CXlhT attitude of,a man speaking to a cro^\ 
h* a & ran <Wo quenc ? ent€r ‘ ng into communion with it. His lang ‘ 
IrrCir be ridiculous ^ ordinary circum^c^ 
him \* n i easil Y falls i m dominatl on; his very thought is impatie 
h,man *no rmalo ‘ S e n <° a l sorts of excesses. It is because he feels «" h 


hum h 


»m. 



su Pply of force which overflows and tries to burst 


out 
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. exceptional circumstances that this stimulating 
Bu t it is n0t 00 J ! itse lf felt; there is not, so to speak, a moment in 
cti on of society ntaKe ^ ^ nQf come to us from witho 


it » its elf felt; there is noi, so “ ..-. 

, n 0 f society maKe t of energy does not come to us from without. 

, r lives when some cu finds> jn the manifes tations of every sort 

. roa n who has done ^ affect ion which his fe u 0 ws have for him 

iressing the he does not ordinarily take account, but which 

eelingof comfort, of w sentiments which society has for him ra.se 

stains him, none the ‘es^ ^ Becau$e he is in moral harmony 

e sentiments wht con fidence, courage and boldness in action, 

ith his comrades, h g that he fee i s the regard of his god turned 

s , like the bell ® ve J.* h u thus produces, as it were, a perpetual sustenance 
raciously towards him. It th P wWh a multi tude of external c.rcum- 
irour moral nature. St a b 0 ut us are more or less active 

tl „ces, as our reiat.ons w.th^J j> M t0 feel that this moral 

nd as these groups them V ^ do not per ceive where this 

upport depends upon an external ca , under the f orm 0 f a moral 

ause is nor what it is. So we ordinan y nt$ within us something not 

lower which, though immanent in u , P bv t he way, men have never 

)urselves: this is the moral conscience, o w ’ , the aic j 0 f religious 

made even a slightly distinct representation excep > 

W In addition to these free forces which are CO £ Sta ^ which we 

own, there are others which are fixed in the met o s ^ instrumen ts that we 
employ. We speak a language that we did not make, we u ^ 0 f knowledge 
did not invent; we invoke rights that we did not oun , ^ IS t0 society 

is transmitted to each generation that it did not g at er: 1 s ^ ^ ordinarily see 
that we owe these varied benefits of civilization, an 1 are not our owm 

the source from which we get them, we at least know t a . ^in^s; a man is 
vv 'ork. Now it is these things that give man his ow 11 P ace f ee ling that outside 
a man only because he is civilized. So he could not esca P e tributes of 

^Him there are active causes from which he gets the ara ^im an d assure 
nature ^d which, as benevolent powers, assist him, P r power s a dig- 
m °^ a privileged fate. And of course he must attri utt ^ ^ utes t0 them 
nit Y Responding to the great value ot the good things e ^ peo pled with 
Thus the environment in which w^e live seems to us ^ and with 
are at once imperious and helpful, august an " re0 fwhich weare 
coni WC bave re ^ ation s. Since they exercise over us a P re y we do tor the 

obi ,'° US ’ We are forced to localize them outside ourselves, ,ust 

u e causes of our sensations. . .. iit thinks it has 

, . . r.,. with a man and It n . , 
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Opinion will invest him with a majesty exactly analogous to that prot 
gods. This is what has happened to so many sovereigns in whom thefi^ 8 ^ 
faith: if they were not made gods, they were at least regarded as direct 11 ^ ^ 
tatives of the deity. And the fact that it is society alone which is the amh^ 11 ' 
these varieties of apotheosis, is evident since it frequently chances to co ^ ° 

men thus who have no right to it from their own merit. The simple defere^ 
inspired by men invested with high social functions is not different in nature 
from religious respect.... In Melanesia and Polynesia, for example, it is said that 
an influential man has mana , and that his influence is due to this mam. How¬ 
ever, it is evident that his situation is due solely to the importance attributed to 
him by public opinion.... 

This aptitude of society for setting itself up as a god or for creating gods was 
never more apparent than during the first years of the French Revolution. At 
this time, in fact, under the influence of the general enthusiasm, things purely 
laical by nature were transformed by public opinion into sacred things: these 
were the Fatherland, Liberty, Reason. A religion tended to become established 
which had its dogmas, symbols, altars and feasts. It was to these spontaneous 
aspirations that the cult of Reason and the Supreme Being attempted to give 
a sort of official satisfaction. It is true that this religious renovation had only 
an ephemeral duration. But that was because the patriotic enthusiasm which 
at first transported the masses soon relaxed. The cause being gone, the effect 
could not remain. But this experiment, though short-lived, keeps all its socio- 
°gical interest. It remains true that in one determined case we have seen soci- 
^ . an f essen tial ideas become, directly and with no transfiguration of an) 

W, the object of a veritable cult. 

I these facts allow us to catch glimpses of how the clan was able to awaken 
nate ?/ tS mem hers the idea that outside of them there exist forces which donu 
forces- a . nd at Same time sustain them, that is to say in fine, relig l0l | 
and cloJ ecause ^ ere ls no society with which the primitive is more direC 
and more^kw 0 ^' k° nd s uniting him to the tribe are much more 
with the Den / Although this is not at all strange or foreign to him, i 
COr nmon-, it k !v° ^ is 0Wn c l an that he has the greatest number of t in 8 ^ 
this also which 6 aCtl ° n this § rou P that he feels the most directly; so 
symbols. * m P re ^ ere nce to all others, should express itself in re *8 

SOrt of society indiff lanatl ° n ^ as ^ een to ° g en eral, for it is applicable to e J 
a ttempt to determir> erent ^’ an< * con sequently to every sort of religi° n - 
an d how it a rousestkp eXaCt ^ w b at form this Collective action takes in the clan 
ls easily observU^ 011 ° f sacredness there. For there is no place 
a e or more apparent in its results. 
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, fervescent social environments and out of this efferves- 
fTUis in the midst ot. • ; en seems t0 be born . Tfie theory that this is really 

^ ceitSe ' fthat famed by the fact that in Australia the really religious activity,s 
its origin is c ° nfirn T J t0 the moments when these assemblies are held.... The 

almost entirely ccmfi ^ passes throug h successive phases of complete 

religious life of the an d P S ocial life oscillates in the same rhythm. This 

toll and of super-excitation, ^ them t0 one another.... By concen¬ 
sus dearly into evidence determined moments, the collective life 

trating itself almost entir Y inten sity and efficacy, and consequently to 

“ sss. "* ,i * od ori 

the manner in which it acts upon its m them; but we mu st still demand 

external forces which dominate them an ’ h form 0 f totems, that 

how it happens that these forces are thought of under 
is to say, in the shape of an animal or plant. nc . me to the clan and serves 

It is because this animal or plant has given i s n ents arouse d in us 

it as emblem. In fact, it is a well-known law a ^ represen ts 

by something spontaneously attach themseive sa( j impressions and 

them. For us, black is a sign of mourning; it a so sugg ^ t ^ at tbe idea 

ideas. This transference of sentiments comes simp y ro ^ m i n ds; the result 
of a thing and the idea of its symbol are closely unite 1 t0 tbe other. But 
is that the emotions provoked by the one exten con ag ^ j S muc h more 

this contagion, which takes place in every case to a cer al s j m ple, definite and 

complete and more marked when the symbol is some i fact en tity, which 
easily representable.... For we are unable to consi er ai strong sen- 

We can represent only laboriously and confusedly, t e so ^ ^ co nnect- 

riments which we feel. We cannot explain them to ourse „ a ware... • h is 
?? ^ em t0 some concrete object of whose reality v ^ e a grateful; it is f° r 

!> ls which is loved, feared, respected; it is to this tha jL dies for his 

hls that we sacrifice ourselves. The soldier who dies ^ ^ flag [hat h as 
*** but as a matter of fact, in his own consciousnes 

e ar st place.... ^ tba t the impres- 

Now the totem is the flag of the clan. It is thereforema dence and 

WOUSed b y the clan in individual minds-impre^s ^ ra(her th an 
th,? Cr f eased vitality—should fix themselves to the idea rese nted clear > 

in Lf- th£ dan; for the clan is too complex a than that, 

thetr COm P lex un >ty by such rudimentary mtelhg him from the 

Pftmitive does not even see thdt these impressions con 
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group. He does not know that the coming together of a number of 
ciated in the same life results in disengaging new energies, which aSS0 ' 
each of them. All that he knows is that he is raised above himself and^ 0 ^ 
sees a different life from the one he ordinarily leads. However, he must * ^ 

these sensations to some external object as their cause. Now what doesT^ 
about him? On every side those things which appeal to his senses and strike hT 
imagination are the numerous images of the totem. They are the waninga and 
the nurtunja, which are symbols of the sacred being. They are churinga and 
bull-roarers, upon which are generally carved combinations of lines having the 
same significance. They are... totemic marks. How could this image, repeated 
everywhere and in all sorts of forms, fail to stand out with exceptional relief in 
his mind? Placed thus in the centre of the scene, it becomes representative. The 
sentiments experienced fix themselves upon it, for it is the only concrete object 
upon which they can fix themselves. It continues to bring them to mind and to 
evoke them even after the assembly has dissolved, for it survives the assembly, 
being carved upon the instruments of the cult, upon the sides of rocks, upon 
bucklers etc. By it, the emotions experienced are perpetually sustained and 
revived. Everything happens just as if they inspired them directly.... 

When this point is once established, we are in a position to understand all 
that is essential in the totemic beliefs. 

Since religious force is nothing other than the collective and anonymous 
°n! °^ e <dan>and s i nce this can be represented in the mind only in the form 
t e totem, the totemic emblem is like the visible body of the god. Therefore, it 
seJv m ^ at tbose kindly or dreadful actions seem to emanate, which the cult 
This t0 u r ° VOke ° r P revent ’ consequently, it is to it that the cult is addresse 
thing S S 1 6 explanation °f why it holds the first place in the series of sacre 

the individ 6 ever y odler sort socie ty> can live on ^ in and 

asitiscoJ 1 . c ° nsci °usnesses that compose it. So if religious force, in so 
of the indivi ^ 6 1 aS ' ncor P ora ted in the totemic emblem, appears to be outs 
K like the dan* t0 be endowe d with a sort of transcendence over t e > 

fi^env, in this sen W ^* s tbe s y m bol, can be realized only in and t r0 ^ 
SUc h. They f ee i ^ is * mm inent in them and they necessarily represen 

to a superior Uf e ^f Sem and active within them, for it is this which raises 
^Principle comparahi lS men bave believed that they contain within 

h h e ! th f ° ne residin 8 - the totem, and consequently, J 

reh ° f tbe em blem it uk* cbaracter t0 themselves, but one less marke 
tS;° US Ufe; Can l : cause the em blem is the pre-eminent source tf * 

sacred^ acc ° Unt the fact th^k* ° nly indirectl y> as he is wel1 ^Ijd of 
,ngs »s not inherent * force tbat transports him into the w 
ln im, but comes to him from the outside- 
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still another reason, the animals or vegetables of the totemic spe- 
BUt Idhave the same character, and even to a higher degree. If the totemic 
c ies should ^ e | se t j ian t he clan, it is the clan thought of under the mate- 
principk 1S n ^ e totemic em blem; now this form is also that of the concrete 
rial form 0 the ^ bears. 0 wing to this resemblance, they could not 

beings wh ^ entiments analogous to those aroused by the emblem itself. Since 
object of a religious respect, they too should inspire respect of 
* eli , sort and appear to be sacred. Having external forms so nearly identi- 
th , fT u i d be impossible for the native not to attribute to them forces of the 
C t‘Imre It is therefore forbidden to kill or eat the totemic animal, since its 
teh is believed to have the positive virtues resulting from the rites; it is because 
resembles the emblem of the clan, that is to say, it is in its own .mage 
But even if the totemic principle has its preferred seat in a determined spe¬ 
cies of animal or vegetable, it cannot remain localized there. A sac ^“ 
is to a high degree contagious; it therefore spreads out fromthe totemic being 
to everything that is closely or remotely connected with it e re: tgiou 

ments inspired by the animal are communicated to the substances upon which 
it is nourished and which serve to make or remake its es an J. nstan t 
things that resemble it, and to the different beings wit w ic i 
relations. Thus, little by little, sub-totems are attached to the 
the cosmological systems expressed by the primitive classi ca *° . 
whole world is divided up among the totemic principles o eac f orces 

We are now able to explain the origin of the ambiguity of reh^ous 
98 the Y appear in history, and how they are physical as we a entire |y 

as well as material. They are moral powers because t e> . otber mo ral 

the impressions this moral being, the group, arouses in in which 

^ ln gs, its individual members; they do not transate t e consc i 0 us- 

P ystcal things affect our senses, but the way in whic t e c one form ot 

Jl ess acts upon individual consciousnesses. Their aut on > otber hand, 

e moral ascendancy of society over its members. u , t f ai i t0 be 

* n ce they are conceived of under material forms, t ey j 0 minate the two 
Jj a , rded as closely related to material things. Therefore the vita l prin- 

ci j ds * ^cir residence is in men, but at the same time they are ^ ^ the , 

P es of things. They animate minds and discipline the ’ na ture which 
has T plants g r °w and animals reproduce. It is t i ^ ^ t he leading 

^m"o b fu d reUgion to be like the WOmb fr ° m let embrace all of reality- 

the Dll f human civilization. Since it has been mad move bodies as wel 
as tholT* wor 'd as well as the moral one, the f° ,ces f or m That is l' 1 '" 
the ‘ hat move minds have been conceived in a re g possible the 

diVerse methods and practices, both 0»«»e serving «he 

ntln uation of the moral life (law, morals, beaux-arts) and 
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material life (the natural, technical and practical sciences), arc • 
or indirectly derived from religion. ’ 1 C either directly 


The Idea of the Soul 


In the preceding chapters we have been studying the fundamental princi 
of the totemic religion. We have seen that no idea of soul or spirit or 
cal personality is to be found among these. Yet, even if the idea of spiritual 
beings is not at the foundation of totemism or, consequently, of religious 
thought in general, still, there is no religion where this notion is not met 
with. So it is important to see how it is formed. To make sure that it is the 
product of a secondary formation, we must discover the way in which it is 
derived from the more essential conceptions which we have just described 
and explained. 

Among the various spiritual beings, there is one which should receive our 
attention first of all because it is the prototype after which the others have been 
constructed: this is the soul. 

lust as there is no known society without a religion, so there exist none, 
howsoever crudely organized they may be, where we do not find a whole 
system of collective representations concerning the soul, its origin and its 
destiny.... [A]U the Australian societies admit that every human body shel¬ 
ters an interior being, the principle of the life which animates it: this is the 
soul.... r 


c j^ e sou ^ I s distinct and independent of the body, for during this life it 
eave ^ a * an y moment. It does leave it during sleep, fainting spells, etc. It 
iiwt!T enr f ma * n a ^ se nt for some time without entailing death; however, dur 
homeT f • SenCeS is wea ^ ene d and even stops if the soul does not return 
fest thpm iS eSpeciaU y at death that this distinction and independence mam 

novisiblet/ 68 tlle greatest clarity. While the body no longer exists an 
existence u ^ remain> sou l continues to live: it leads an autonomou 
Bmh therWOrld ‘ 

show a grave m Ver ^ ^ dua hty may be, it is in no way absolute. It woU 
w hich the soul rec!t er f andin § to represent the body as a sort of habita 
l he contrary, it !, , ut widl w bich it has only external relations. Q ul e 

^perfectly an d withdiffiQ ^ closest boncis ’ is separable from it 0 

^berated soul takes flight VC w ^ en the final separation is accomplish^’ 

b0dy that this ZoSl Ut by nature * * so intimately associated with tj 

a nnot take place without a profound change 11 
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. go it takes a new name also. Although keeping all the distinctive 
ldlU f the individual whom it animated, his humours and his good and bad 

itS ° ,h 11 it has become a new being. From that moment a new existence 

ties, » U1 
_ it. 


COfl 

'Sties, strtl ^ 

C ° W » anestt) the lan d of souls 
the 


oes to the lane oi suuo — 

U g h are the beliefs relative to the soul and its destiny, in their most primi- 
f UC and reduced to their most essential traits. We must now attempt to 
iVC Mhem. What is it that has been able to lead men into thinking that there 
explain them, one of which possesses these very special characteris- 


[W]e reach the conclusion that, in a general way, the soul is nothing other 
han the totemic principle incarnate in each individual. And there is nothing to 
surprise us in this derivation. We already know that this principle is immanent 
in each of the members of the clan. But in penetrating into these individuals, 
it must inevitably individualize itself. Because the consciousnesses, of which 
it becomes thus an integral part, differ from each other, it differentiates itself 
according to their image.... Of course it remains something outside of and for¬ 
eign to the man, but the portion of it which each is believed to possess cannot 
fail to contract close affinities with the particular subject in which it resides; it 
becomes his to certain extent. Thus it has two contradictory characteristics, ut 
whose coexistence is one of the distinctive features of the notion o t e sou 
To-day, as formerly, the soul is what is best and most profound in 0 ^ rse veS ’ 
and the pre-eminent part of our being; yet it is also a passing guest w ic com 
from the outside, which leads in us an existence distinct from that o t e , > 

and which should one day regain its entire independence. In a w or > ju 
society exists only in and through individuals, the totemic princip e ex 
m and through the individual consciousnesses whose association orm 
c Jan. If they did not feel it in them it would not exist; it is they w o p ^ 
l Ings. So it must of necessity be divided and distributed among t 
inese fragments is a soul. 


The universality of these conceptions extends, of course, to ofthe 

deduced from them, that is, to the explanation ^ fo , 

>ch we have proposed. Its general acceptability is a so p ■ o] 
Wln g facts. We knL,w Lividnal contains within him sometng 


cn we have proposed. Its general acceptability r cnmething of 
acts. We know that each individual contains wit in 1 ^ ^ me mber 

onymous force which is diffused in the sacred specieS ’ . not for, in 
_ .. i being, ne . 


: th r ym 0US force which is diffused in the sacre , T The is not, for, in 
>i te of S f ? eCies himself. But as an empirical and visible eing, his body, there 
nothi 6 sym holic designs and marks with which he ecor be t hat 

n0th ‘ng in him to suggest the form of an animal or plant. So it m 
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there is another being in him, in whom he recognizes h 
represents in the form of an animal or vegetable species but wh °m h 

that this double can only be the soul, since the soul is 0 f ' it JT '? '* not ev id en 
of the subject whom it animates?... ’ elt > a ‘'ready a double 


The Immortality of the Soul 

[T]he belief in the immortality of the soul is the only wav in whirl, 
able to explain a fact which could not fail to attract their attem T* 6 * 
is the perpetuity of the life of the group. todi^^Sta T ? 
survives. So the forces which give it life must have the same perpetuity if" 
these forces are the souls which animate individual bodies; for it is 1th™ 
and through them that the group is realized. For this reason, i, is neces^v 
that they endure. It is even necessary that in enduring, they remain always the 

substance “ fV Z ^ “* characteristic appearance, the spiritual 

substance out of which is made must be thought of as qualitatively invari¬ 
able. Since it is always the same clan with the same totemic principle it is 
necessary that the souls be the same, for souls are only the totemic principle 
ro en up and particularized— And this belief, in spite of its symbolic char¬ 
ge er, is not without a certain objective truth. For though the group may not 
e immortal in the absolute sense of the word, still it is true that it endures 

nger t an the individuals and that it is born and incarnated afresh in each 
new generation.... 

tion Causes lading to the first beliefs in a future life had no connec¬ 

tive tn^K n C ^ unct * ons t0 he filled at a later period by the institutions beyond 
purno k Ut W ^ en h a d once appeared, they were soon utilized for other 
Even in th ^ CS t ^ ose w hich had been their original reasons for existence, 
for this nth UStralian socie ties, we see them beginning to organize themselves 
formation f F P ? rpose ' Moreover, there was no need of any fundamental trans 
sively fulfil ^ ^° W true ^ * s that the same social institution can sutces 
different functions without changing its nature! 

bve t sted m w»K the anCeStor > is the soul of'the individual, but external^ 
within the organ- P ° Wers su P e rior to those it is believed to p ossess w 
necessity; f or | Now *is duplication is the result of a psycholog 1 
ls double. In 0ne Z GXpresses the nature of the soul which, as we have 
tone it i s 0utside Qf s ®’ 111S °urs: it expresses our personality. But at t e 
lc h is outside of us '* ' S 0n ^ reaching into us of a relig* 0 ^ 
e cann ot confound ourselves with it comp e 
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attribute to it an excellence and a dignity by which it rises far ah„ 

’ , individuality. So the* * , „ h * ^ 

ill 10 prO|«o> i»«» 7,11 ' “*V -f thinking of ourselves 3 

tablished in our nature L that _ We . Cann0t esca P e * even when we attempt'! 


regard ourselves without having recourse to any religious symbols. Our mor 1 
consciousness is like a nucleus about which the idea of the soul forms itself 
vet when it speaks to us, it gives the effect of an outside power, superior to 
us, which gives us our law and judges us, but which also aids and sustains us 
When we have it on our side we feel ourselves to be stronger against the trials 
of life, and better assured of triumphing over them, just as the Australian who, 
when trusting in his ancestor or his personal totem, feels himself more valiant 
against his enemies. So there is something objective at the basis of these con- 
ceptions, whether we have in mind the Roman genius, the individual totem, or 
the Alcheringa ancestor; and this is why they have survived, in various forms, 
up to the present day. Everything goes just as if we really had two souls; one 
which is within us, or rather, which is us; the other which is above us, and 
whose function it is to control and assist the first one. Frazer thought that the 
individual totem was an external soul; but he believed that this exteriority was 
the result of an artifice and a magic ruse. In reality, it is implied in the very 
constitution of the idea of the soul. 



The Gods 

We have already seen how the notion of mythical ancestors is implied in the 
^ er y principles upon which totemism rests, for each of them is a totemic being. 

ow, though the great gods are certainly superior to these, still, there are on \ 
differences of degree between them; we pass from the first to the second with 
no f eak of continuity. In fact, a great god is himself an ancestor o especi 
2° rtance * frequently speak to us about him as though he uere ^ ™ 
°wed, to be sure, with more than human powers, but one who live a u 
r U f n earth. He is pictured as a great hunter, a powerful magician, 
n J' r the tribe. He was the first man.... , ire svs . 

tem nf e u notion °f a supreme god even depends so closely upon ■ 

1 w f u he t0temi < beliefs that it still bears their mark. Tundun 
Ca T jUSt Seen > who is very close to the tribal divinity; now a g 
same word means totem. Similarly among the Arun.a, Altpra 
In° a ,^ reat g°d; it is also the name of the materna tote ™ _ . n0 ma tter 

' Vhat clln d t h7°u a ? 0Unt f ° r the b ° nds “"‘I’"! ^ITv'we’reall descended from 
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the same stock and that they were all descended f 
they owe their existence, though he owed his to „ 3 S ' ngle f «he r tn L 

We thus reach the highest conceptionto which^ot ^ 

is the point where it touches and prepares the rel miSm has arrived „ 
aids us in understanding them. But at the same tfme ** ,0 
this culminating idea is united without any interrupt’ "* able to see’2 
which we analysed to start with. Y pt on to the crudest b e | h 

In fact, the great tribal god is only an ancestral • • 
pre-eminent place. The ancestral spirits are only eni f'f Wh ° a 

of the individual souls whose origin they are de Uned o the in % 

their turn, are only the form taken by the impersonal fo P Z"' The soub , in 
the basis of totemism, as they individualize thf-mJl f * which we found at 
unity of the system is as great as its complexity. * “ human bod y- H-e 

an important part: histhrough undoub ‘ ed| y played 

duced into the domain of reheion R , if of personality has been intro- 
animism maintain, it contains the o ' r I! 0 * t !* Ue tbat ’ as tbe theorists of 
presupposes the notion nf g !; rm the whole reli gion. First of all, it 

special form. Then if the ° f * be totemic principle of which it is onlya 
soul, they are nevertheless P ' n S ^ 8 ° dS C ° Uld n °' be conceived before the 
«lse whence would !l m ° re tha " mere human souls > liberated by death 
merely served to di f t, ^ su P ernatura l powers? The idea of the soul ha: 
suggest to it constr ^ ° ™ ytb °i°&i ca i imagination in a new way and tc 

tions has been take^ ° 3 nCW SOrt ' ^ Ut matter f° r these conce P' 
reservoir of the an n> r n0t r ° m re P res entation of the soul, but from this 
foundation of relicT^T !! 8 < ^ i ^ use( ^ forces which constitute the original 
another way of thi °k S r crea tion of mythical personalities has only been 
great god, it [ s c j Ue mg ™ tbese essential forces. As for the notion of the 
observed in the p e y to * be sen timent whose action we have already 
tribal sentiment. In most specifically totemic beliefs: this is the 

isolated clans, but thatV We ^ ave Seen tbat totemism was not the work of 
was to some degree con 1 W&S always elab orated in the body of a tribe which 

" ults PecuH ar to eac h ° f itS Unity - lt is for this reason that thc 

t0 ^ 0rm a unified^J^^T toucb an d complete each other in such a 
Messed KL Who,e - * is this same sentiment of a tribal unity 
and it ,k' e ' So th «y are quitlTk *' 11011 ° fa su P reme god. common to the tri c 
he t0 P of this rebZ * e S3me causes which are active at the bottom 
Uon! WeVer ' U P to th, System ' 

>n reali t 5' vere ^ICsuflfoil’ T HaVe considered the religious repre^'^ 

th «m se ive st ^ are ‘"^parable fromm C ° UM be ex P lained b >' themself 
ere 'but also b ecanc T h ® rites - not onl y because they man' 

aUSe the V. in their turn, feel the influence of «** 


Of course 
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order to understand them better, it is important to und^ET 
ooment has come for undertaking its study. d ' bcUer 


The 



Rituals of Denial 


The Negative Cult and Its Functions 
The Ascetic Rites 


Wedo not have the intention of attempting a complete description of the nrinn 
tive cult in what is to follow. Being preoccupied especially with reaching that 
which is most elementary and most fundamental in the religious life, we shall 
not attempt to reconstruct in detail the frequently confused multiplicity of all 
the ritual forms. But out of the midst of this extreme diversity of practices we 
should like to touch upon the most characteristic attitudes which the primitive 
observes in the celebration of his cult, to classify the most general forms of his 
rites, and to determine their origins and significance, in order that we may 
control and, if there is occasion, make more definite the results to which the 
analysis of the beliefs has led us. 

Every cult presents a double aspect, one negative, the other positive. In 
rea lty, of course, the two sorts of rites which we denominate thus are closely 
associated; we shall see that they suppose one another. But still, they are ditfer- 

ent and> ** only to understand their connection, it is necessarv to distin¬ 
guish them. 


• h cumtl on, sacred beings are separated beings. That which character 
jj e - * em * s * bat there is a break of continuity between them and the profane 
the^K* N ° rmally * be first are outside the others. A whole group of rites has 
^ °. JCCt of realizing this state of separation which is essential. Since their 
from IOn iS t0 P revent undue mixings and to keep one of these two domains 
or npJ n f Cr ° aclling u P on the other, they are only able to impose abstentions 
system^ aCtS - Therefore, we propose to give the name negative cult to the 
frithfui ? rmed b y these special rites. They do not prescribe certain acts tc t 
takp fU Ut con h ne themselves to forbidding certain ways ot acting, so t 
of tabon e J° Tm of interdictions, or as is commonly said by ethnographers, 
ignate th ^ latter word is the one used in the Polynesian languages 
common 6 lnstitution in virtue of which certain things are wit ra * . ^ 

tbes e kind^V 1 iS a ^ S0 an a< ij e ctive expressing the distincti\e c jrdc js t0 

tra nsl ate *° fthin g s - We have already had occasion to show hoW term 
str ictly local and dialectical expression like this into a g 
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There is no religion where there are no interdictions and w v 
play a considerable part; so it is regrettable that the consecrat^ ' hey do not 
should seem to make so universal an institution into a peculiar 611 termin o | o gy 
The expression interdicts or interdictions seems to us to be mtTh ° fPolynes ia 
able. However, the word taboo, like the word totem, is so ^ more P r efer- 
would show an excess of purism to prohibit it systematically- US , t0mar y th at it 
veniences it may have are attenuated when its real meaning * h°- ^ inc ° n ' 
have once been definitely stated_ ' lm P°rtance 


There is [a].. . system of religious interdictions.. . which separates 
ferent species of sacred things, but all that is sacred from all that is profan 0 '^ 
is derived immediately from the notion of sacredness itself, and it limits^ if" 
expressing and realizing this. Thus it furnishes the material for a veritable^ h 
and even of a cult which is at the basis of all the others; for the attitude which ii 
prescribes is one from which the worshipper must never depart in all his rela- 
tions with the sacred. It is what we call the negative cult. We may say that its 
interdicts are the religious interdicts par excellence. 

Before all are the interdictions of contact; these are the original taboos, of 
which the others are scarcely more than particular varieties. They rest upon the 
principle that the profane should never touch the sacred. We have seen already 
that the uninitiated may not touch the churinga or the bull-roarers under any 
circumstances. If adults are allowed the free use of them, it is because initiation 
as conferred a sacred character upon them. Blood, and especially that which 
ows during the initiation, has a religious virtue; it is under the same interdict. 
11 >s the same with the hair.... 

l | l0n ex ^ e P t i°nally intimate contact is the one resulting from the absorp- 
v eaetaW°° ^ ence comes the interdiction against eating the sacred animals or 
sacrileoi!!' t es P ecia % those serving as totems. Such an act appears so very 
them 8 US thal * e Ptohihhion covers even adults, or at least, the majority ol 


ch «SJl h ;i cr ? dthin g s ' there are words and sounds which have 
are ritual'son! S not pass the b P s °f the profane or enter their ears. e 
hear the noise ofth^K W ° men must not ^ ear tinder pain of death. fh e ) n 
In general a ii * u ^" roarers > but only from a distance.... hi i e 

those of the relioio 9C f s characteri stic of the ordinary life are forbidden 
£*«*■ P‘ ace - of- -ting is. ofitself.prof^ 

n itisa Part 0 four a?* satisbes essentially utilitarian and rnateria ] . ioU $ 
“mes ordinary existence. This is why it is prohibited in 

For Sam the 

fewt.d a ' lgl0us so 'emnities ^ temporal occupations are suspended , e 

VS10 a » Cn I" 6 takin 8 Place... The distinctive character o 
" tel ‘8 10 ^ ‘s the cessation of work and the sus P ^ s 



"**',*% ■ 0, ; 
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nf public and private life, in so far as it does not have a religious objective 
repose is not merely a sort of temporary relaxation wh.ch men hav 2 n 
^selves in order to give themselves up more freely ,o the sen„ men ,s ofjoy 
Ordinarily awakened by the feast-days; for there are sad feasts, consecrated to 
ouming and repentance, and dunng which this cessation is no less obliga¬ 
tory. This is because work is an eminent form of profane activity: it has no other 
apparent end than to provide for the temporal necessities of life; it put s us in 
relations with ordinary things only. On feast days, on the contrary, the religious 
life attains an exceptional degree of intensity. So the contrast between the two 
forms of existence is especially marked at this moment; consequently, they can¬ 
not remain near to each other. A man cannot approach his god intimately while 
he still bears on him marks of his profane life; inversely, he cannot return to his 
usual occupations when a rite has just sanctified him. So the ritual day of rest 
is only one particular case of the general incompatibility separating the sacred 
from the profane; it is the result of an interdiction.... 

[T]he religious life and the profane life cannot coexist in the same place. If 
the former is to develop, a special spot must be placed at its disposition, from 
which the second is excluded. Hence comes the founding of temples and sanc¬ 
tuaries; these are the spots awarded to sacred beings and things and serve them 
as residences, for they cannot establish themselves in any place except on the 
condition of entirely appropriating to themselves all within a certain distance. 
Such arrangements are so indispensable to all religious life that even the most 
inferior religions cannot do without them.... Likewise, the religious life and 
the profane life cannot coexist in the same unit of time. It is necessary to assign 
determined days or periods to the first, from which all profane occupations 
are excluded. Thus feast days are born. There is no religion, and, consequently 
no soc iety which has not known and practiced this division of time into two 
distinct parts, alternating with one another according to a law varying w ith te 
peoples and the civilizations; as we have already pointed out, it was pro a y 
1 e necessity of this alternation which led men to introduce into the continuit 
^homogeneity of duration, certain distinctions and differentiations which 
j °es not naturally have. Of course, it is almost impossible that t e re \%i 
e s ould ever succeed in concentrating itself hermetically in te P a ^ 

1 * e$ Which ^ thus attributed to it; it is inevitable that a little of it should ffl 
som ^ • ^ ere are alwa Y s some sacred things outside the sanctuaries, 

the S ? ltes that Can be celebrated on work-days. But these are 

domi^ 0 ^ rank and rites a lesser im P ortance - Concentranon trat i 0 n 

^comV 118 cbaracter istic of this organization. Generally t is . ce i e brated 

f ° r a11 that concerns the P ublic cult ’ whlCh T^ne which comes 
very n Comr non. The individual, private cult is the on )’ ( successive 
y near ^ the temporal life. Thus the contrast between these two 
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phases of human life attains its maximum of intensity i n the 
for it is there that the individual cult is the most rudimentary 1 "^^ Socif % 
In fact, owing to the barrier which separates the sacred r 
fane, a man cannot enter into intimate relations with sacred tl '° m ttle Pl¬ 
odding himself of all that is profane in him. He cannot load"^ eXCeptaf ter 
of even a slight intensity unless he commences by withdrawi * religious llf e 
completely from the temporal life. So the negative cult is in ones m ° re ° f less 
in view of an end: it is a condition of access to the positive cult Ta means 
confine itself to protecting sacred beings from vulgar contact- it a ^ not 
worshipper himself and modifies his condition positively The T”"* 

,o i,s preicr,w in,er ‘ iic, “>'“«“» ">«»»* 

, r ,™'" ” wh “ * ”l«l« Vm of imerdidion, 1 , 

trated on one man; in these cases, their effects accumulate, and thus become 
more manifest. This takes place in Australia at the time of the initiation hie 
fromiso SU ^ mitte J.‘° '' great variet y of negative rites. He must withdraw 
almostlll K ^ m Wh ' Ch hiS existence has bee " passed up till then, and from 
uninitiat A Uman so ^‘ et y- Not only is it forbidden for him to see women and 
under th , PerSOns> but he also 8° es to live in the brush, far from his fellows, 
In th l^ 10 ? °^ SOme °^ d men wbo s ^ve him as godfathers. ... 
what nla 0 ! § X ° t ^ eSe ^ acts ’ we are to understand what asceticism is, 
have gen/* n tbe religious life and whence come the virtues which 
of d ^ een attr ibuted to it. In fact, there is no interdict, the observance 
f rom somet!/ n0t ave an ascetic character to a certain degree. Abstaining 
it is usual sh ^LT ^ may be usebd or from a form of activity which, since 
straints and rT anSWer to some human need, is, of necessity, imposing con- 
these practirp^t 111 j la ^° nS ’ 8 ° * n order to have real asceticism, it is sufficient tor 
scheme of life ° eVe ^°P in sucb a wa Y as to become the basis of a veritable 

fruit of the relio ^ aSC ^ c ^ sm * s n °t a rare, exceptional and nearly abnormal 
is one of its aS some h ave supposed it to be; on the contrary. 1 

^ are none i n Every reli 8 ion contains it, at least in & T ™;° 

enc e in this regard / / system °f interdicts is not found. Their only 1 
0r iess developed i/VZ tEere may be b etwee n cults is that this germ is 111 
i8 n °t a single in ° neS ’ 11 should also be added that therC ^rar- 

1 y> the characteristic / 1C tE * S deve ^°P men t does not take, at least tern? 0 
/ certain critical peri// 8 asceti cism. This is what generally takeS t0 
nn g about a g ra v e c h S Wben ’ * or a relatively short time, it is necesS tf0 , 
du/ hlm more rapid^ 1180 °f condition in a subject. Then, in order to 1 
PUt ,n Conta ct, het s l nt0 the cirde of sacred things with which he 

e Parated violently from the profane world; but th' s 



. , om e without many abstinences and an exceptional recrudescence of the 
n0 tem 0 f interdicts. Now this is just what happens in Australia at the moment 

°* '"gut abstinences and privations do not come without suffering. We hold to 
he p r ofane world by all the fibers of our flesh; our senses attach us to it; our life 
depends upon it. It is not merely the natural theatre of our activity; it penetrates 
us from every side; it is a part of ourselves. So we cannot detach ourselves from 
i( without doing violence to our nature and without painfully wounding our 
instincts. In other words, the negative cult cannot develop without causing suf¬ 
fering. Pain is one of its necessary conditions. 







Self-Denial as an Essential Element of Religion 

\t the beginning of this work, we said that all the essential elements of religious 
bought and life ought to be found, at least in germ, in the most primitive reli¬ 
gions: the preceding facts confirm this assertion. If there is any one belief which 
s believed to be peculiar to the most recent and idealistic religions, it is the one 
ittributing a sanctifying power to sorrow.... In fact, it is by the way in which he 
craves suffering that the greatness of a man is best manifested. He never rises 
ibove himself with more brilliancy than when he subdues his own nature to 
the point of making it follow a way contrary to the one it would spontaneously 
take - By this, he distinguishes himself from all the other creatures who to ow 
blindly wherever pleasure calls them; by this, he makes a place apart tor inlst 
ln the world. Suffering is the sign that certain of the bonds attaching him to is 
Profane environment are broken; so it testifies that he is partially tree ro 
|his environment, and, consequently, it is justly considered the instrum 
deliverance. ... ' u t the 

Sacrifices and privations do not come without privations whk ^ 

worshipper dear. Even if the rites do not demand material gi for _ 

b * s dme and hfis strength. In order to serve is go s > sacr ifice 
imself; to make for them a fitting place in his own li e, e js trained 
, 0 Pr ° fane ‘Berests. The positive cult is possible only when 
to suffer- nCement ’ l ° abne 8 ation > t0 detachment from he cann ot even 

fulfil k- mg ' !t is necessary that he have no dread f or that, it 

hls duties iovfullv „I« he loves them - -™e extent. But ..... 


1*11 1 , w — «*vvvv;jui j uiui **v - i 1U1 111 

Ns duties joyfully unless he loves them to some ex e • £ ti ces 

nd. Z S 2 he train himself > and “ iS “.‘arbitrary and sterile cruelty- 

-ould 




necessary school, where men form ana tem F - •- h (here w 
Salines of disinterestedness and endurance withou 
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be no religion. If this result is to be obtained, it is even 
ascetic ideal be incarnated eminently in certain persons*^ thin 8 th atth 
to speak, it is to represent, almost with excess, this asn 7° Sespec >alitv ' 
for they are like so many living models, inciting to effort ? °i ' he rit «al if° 
role of the great ascetics. When their deeds and acts are 7,1" thehi «or,v' 
one asks himself what useful end they can have He is str Tk in detail 
there is something excessive in the disdain they profess for n ^ fact 7 
tly impassions men. But these exaggerations are necessary t ° rdin «' 
the believers a sufficient disgust for an easy life and con SUS * a ' n ani0I >g 
is necessary that an elite put the end too high if the cro T" P ' easUres - » 

too low. It is necessary that some exaggerate, if the average is'LT ‘° PW " 
fitting level. ° 1S t0 re main at a 

But asceticism does not serve religious ends only. Here as -u, k 
gious interests are only the symbolic form of sociaUnd ’ s * lsewhere > rdi- 

Ifwe areto h fil a a aPPetl ‘ eS ’ jUStbeCaUS£UfaiSeSUSabove “^selves 
violence to our n l dUt ' eS t0Wards then we must be Prepared to do 

it is necessarv <; tu* 10 S sornet * mes an<d to ascend the decline of nature when 
is destineH ° • ere an ascet i c ism which, being inherent in all social life, 
part of all hi° SUmVe a ^ tbe m ythologies and all the dogmas; it is an integral 
for the exist man ^ ^ bottom, this is the asceticism which is the reason 

religions of alh^rnes^ ^ ^ USti ^ cation ^ at which has been taught by the 


Rituals of Affirmation and Celebration 

Wh atever the i m The Positive Cult 

re ctly have positive 1 ^ negative cult may be, and though it ma 
introduces one to th e< v S d ° es not conta l n its reason for existence in i 
If it orders the wo F f . 1 ^^ 0US ^ e> but it supposes this more than it con: 
nearer to the sacred ^ * 0 dee ^ rom P r °f ane world, it is to brii 

r ehgious forces might k" ’ ^ en have never thought that their duties t( 
i ey have always believ n ^ UCed t0 a sim pl e abstinence from all com 
hem > whose regul atinn ed ^ they u P held positive and bilateral relatior 
Notices. To this special and 0rganizati °n is the function of a group oi 
system of rites we give the name of positive cult, 
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For some tune we almost completely ignored the positive cult of the 
totemic religion and what it consists in. We knew almost nothing more han 
the initiation rites, and we do not know those sufficiently well even now But 
the observations on the tribes of central Australia, have partially filled this 
gap in our informa ,on. There « one ceremony especially which these explorers 
have taken particular pains to describe to us and which, moreover, seems to 
dominate the whole totemic cult: this is the one that the Arunta, according to 
Spencer and Gillen, call the Intichiuma .... 

These rites are certainly among the most primitive that have ever been 
observed. No determined mythical personality appears in them; there is no 
question of gods or spirits that are properly so called; it is only vaguely anony- 
mous and impersonal forces which they put into action... 

[T]he... Intichiuma... [consists of] rites destined to assure the fecundity 
of the animal or vegetable species which serves the clan as totem. This species is 
the pre-eminently sacred thing; in it is incarnated that which we have been able 
to call, by metaphor, the totemic divinity. Yet we have seen that to perpetuate 
itself it has need of the aid of men. It is they who dispense the life of the new 
generation each year; without them, it would never be born. If they stopped 
celebrating the Intichiuma, the sacred beings would disappear from the face 
of the earth. So in one sense, it is from men that they get their existence; yet in 
another way, it is from them that men get theirs; for after they have once arriv^ 
at maturity, it is from them that men acquire the force needed to support and 
repair their spiritual beings. Thus we are able to say that men make their 
or, at least, make them live; but at the same time, it is from them that they lij 
themselves. 


7 / v! 


/ 
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The only way of renewing the collective representations which relate to 
sacred beings is to retemper them in the very source of the religious life, that® 
is to say, in the assembled groups. Now the emotions aroused by these peri-jM 
°dical crises through which external things pass induce the men who witness 
em 1° assemble, to see what should be done about it. But by the very fact of ■ 
uniting, they are mutually comforted; they find a remedy because they seek it 1 
ogether. The common faith becomes reanimated quite naturally in the heart I 
1 is reconstituted group; it is born again because it again finds those \ery I 
Options in which it was born in the first place. After it has been restored, it ] 

mind s triUmphS ° Ver dl the private doubtS which may HaVe adSen ^ individual 

for,K° We must be ireful not to believe... that the cult was founded solely 
the benefit of men and that the gods have nothing to do with it; they have 
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no less need of it than their worshippers. Of course men 
live without gods, but, on the other hand, the gods would die Tv ^ “ nable to 
not rendered.... The things which the worshipper really givJs'i ' hcir cu, t w ere 
the foods which he places upon the altars, nor the blood whM l 0dsaren ot 
from his veins: it is his thought. ... The rule do ut des, by which ' I ^ fl °' v 
of sacrifice has sometimes been defined,... only expresses i n ^ t>rinci ple 
the very mechanism of the sacrificial system and, more eener ,11" Wa y 
positive cult.... “h ot the whole 

But this...will appear still more natural to us, and we shall uni 
its meaning and the reason for its existence still better if, carrying our a'T- 1 * 
still farther and substituting for the religious symbols the realities which th '' 
represent, we investigate how these behave in the rite. If, as we have attempted 
to establish, the sacred principle is nothing more nor less than society trans¬ 
figured and personified, it should be possible to interpret the ritual in lav and 
social terms.... 

[T]he religious ceremonies... put the group into action; the groups assem¬ 
ble to celebrate them. So their first effect is to bring individuals together, to 
multiply the relations between them and to make them more intimate with one 
another. By this very fact, the contents of their consciousnesses is changed. On 
ordinary days, it is utilitarian and individual avocations which take the greater 
part of the attention. Every one attends to his own personal business....On 
feast days, on the contrary, these preoccupations are necessarily eclipsed; being 
essentially profane, they are excluded from these sacred periods. At this time, 
their thoughts are centered upon their common beliefs, their common tradi¬ 
tions, the memory of their great ancestors, the collective ideal of which they 
are the incarnation; in a word, upon social things. Even the material interests 
w ich these great religious ceremonies are designed to satisfy concern the pub¬ 
ic order and are therefore social. Society as a whole is interested that the har 
vest be abundant, that the rain fall at the right time and not excessively, that 
the animals reproduce regularly. So it is society that is in the foreground o 
every consciousness; it dominates and directs all conduct; this is equivalent 

profane ^ lS m ° re an d active, and consequently more real, t ar 

regular^ e ??' ial constltuent of the cult is the cycle of feasts which return 
tendency t et ^. rmined e P oc hs. We are now able to understand w el j 
lows onTv e S Pen ° dicit >' the rhythm which the religious^' $ 

able to LIT* the rhythm of the social life > and resul,s fr ° m " S , anno' 


he assemKio^ n , u lias or nseir only oy 

JZSSS**? time - -n* exigencies of life do not allow it to 

8 " ‘"definitely; so it scatters, to assemble anew when it a S a,n 
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need of this. It is to these necessary alternations tha! the 

of sacred and profane times correspond. 


regular alternations 



Piacular Rituals: Loss and Mourning 


Howsoever much they may differ from one another in the nature of the ges¬ 
tures they imply, the positive rites which we have been passing under review 
have one common characteristic: they are all performed in a state of confi¬ 
dence, joy and even enthusiasm. ... Men celebrate them with confidence, joy¬ 
fully anticipating the happy event which they prepare and announce. Whatever 
movements men perform participate in this same state of mind: of course, they 
are marked with the gravity which a religious solemnity always supposes, but 
this gravity excludes neither animation nor joy. 

These are all joyful feasts. But there are sad celebrations as well, whose 
object is either to meet a calamity, or else merely to commemorate and deplore 
it. These rites have a special aspect, which we are going to attempt to character¬ 
ize and explain. It is the more necessary to study them by themselves since they 
are going to reveal a new aspect of the religious life to us. 

We propose to call the ceremonies of this sort piacular. The term piacu- 
lum has the advantage that while it suggests the idea of expiation, it also has a 
much more extended signification. Every misfortune, everything of evil omen, 
everything that inspires sentiments of sorrow or fear necessitates a piaculum V 
and is therefore called piacular. So this word seems to be very well adapted tor * 
designating the rites which are celebrated by those in a state of uneasiness or 
sadness. 

Mourning offers us a first and important example of piacular rites. 


[Piacular] rites belong to a very different type from those "hkh 
stiidied hitherto....Instead of happy dances, songs and dramatic re P rese " ' 
^°ns which distract and relax the mind, they are tears and groans an 1 > 
nih ’ most varie d manifestations of agonized sorrow an a s ° ^ 

nde '^ 1Ch 0 CCU Py the whole scene - • • • Here • • ■ dejeCt nhisown^eves and those 
oft,' r ascetlc tortures himself in order to prove, in his o«n hem . 

hf fellows, that he is above suffering. During mourning, men 
pt ,‘° Pr ° Ve that they suffer. By all these signs, the character, stu traits 

a r rites are to be recognized. 

Ut 0w are they to be explained? 
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One initial fact is constant: mourning is not the spont 
individual emotions. If the relations weep, lament, mutilated ° US eXpress >on of 
because they feel themselves personally affected by the death i( is not 

Of course, it may be that in certain particular cases, the cha ! ' kinsrt ian 
really felt. But it is more generally the case that there is no corf™ 6Xpressed is 
the sentiments felt and the gestures made by the actors in the H 1 '"' 1 behv een 
not simply because he is sad, but because he is forced to weep h ° ne Weeps ' 
tude which he is forced to adopt out of respect for custom but I atti " 

large measure, independent of his affective state.,.. U Whlctlis ’ i na 

Whence comes this obligation? 

Ethnographers and sociologists are generally satisfied with the reolv wh k 
the natives themselves give to this question. They say that the dead wi h, k 
lamented, that by refusing them the tribute of sorrow" which il S 21 

t^rtili em ’ ^ that tHe ° nly ^ ° f PreVent ‘ ng their anger is t0 conform to 

But this mythological interpretation merely modifies the terms of the prob¬ 
lem without resolving it; it is still necessary to explain why the dead impera- 
tively reclaim the mourning.... 

Mythical explanations express the idea which the native has of the rite, 
and not the rite itself. So we may set them aside and face the reality which they 
rans ate, ough disfiguring it in doing so. If mourning differs from the other 
orms o t e positive cult, there is one feature in which it resembles them: it, 
oo, is ma e up out of collective ceremonies which produce a state of efferves- 
nee among those who take part in them. The sentiments aroused are differ- 
■ Ut ] e arousa l is the same. So it is presumable that the explanation of the 
s ntes is capable of being applied to the sad rites, on condition that the 

terms be transposed. 

ened a!^? 01116 ° ne ^ ies> ^ am ^y group to which he belongs feels itself less- 
same ff * ° FeaCt a ^ nst l° ss > it assembles. A common misfortune has the 
which th C S ? S j e a PP roac ^ of a happy event: collective sentiments are renege 
evenseenth ^ men t0 See k 0ne anot h er an d to assemble together. We ha\e 
embrace n ^ ^ concentrat ion affirm itself with a particular energ) • { c 

possible tn^ e an0t er> ^ Ut ^ eir arms roun d one another, and press as c ose 
‘0 be only Jfl anotp>er But th e affective state in which the group then happ^ 
the relatives Jh ** circumstan «s through which it is passing. Not ° n _ 

to the assembiy 0 buuh ffeC ' ed m ° St direCtly> bring thdr 0W " ^"mbe! w 
P u t their sentim soci ety exercises a moral pressure over its me 

^different to the^f barmon y wit h the situation. To allow them to r ^ 
equivalent to nr i ° W wb ‘ c h has fallen upon it and diminished it. " . j, 

is due S^ In8 *hat it does no, hold the place in their hearts 

° Uld be String itself. A family which allows one of its n* 1 * 
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(0 d ie without being wept for shows by that very fact that it lacks » , 

0 i cohesion: it abdicates; it renounces its existence. An individual! 11* 
if he is strongly attached to the society of which he is a mem b er teels rhlr T"' 
morally held to participating in its sorrows and joys; not to be interested ilhem 
would be equivalent to breakmg the bonds uniting him to the group- it wild lT 
renouncing all desire for it and contradicting himself.... ’ dbe 

We see that this explanation of mourning completely leaves aside ail ,d 
of souls or spirits. The only forces which are really active are of a wholly imp! 
sonal nature: they are the emotions aroused in the group by the death of one of 
its members. But the primitive does not know the psychical mechanism from 
which these practices result. So when he tries to account for them, he is obliged 
to forge a wholly different explanation. All he knows is that he must painfuliv 
mortify himself... 

The foundation of mourning is the impression of a loss which the group feels 
when it loses one of its members. But this very impression results in bringing 
individuals together, in putting them into closer relations with one another, in 
associating them all in the same mental state, and therefore in disengaging a sen¬ 
sation of comfort which compensates the original loss. Since they weep together, 
they hold to one another and the group is not weakened, in spite of the blow which 
has fallen upon it. Of course they have only sad emotions in common, but com¬ 
municating in sorrow is still communicating, and every communion of mind, in 
whatever form it may be made, raises the social vitality. The exceptional violence 
of the manifestations by which the common pain is necessarily and obligatorily 
expressed even testifies to the fact that at this moment, the society is more alive 
^d active than ever. In fact, whenever the social sentiment is painfully wounded, 
reacts with greater force than ordinarily: one never holds so closely to his tamih 
as when it has just suffered. This surplus energy effaces the more completely the 
effects of the interruption which was felt at first, and thus dissipates the feeling oi 
coldness which death always brings with it. The group teels its strength gradually 
etu ming to it; it begins to hope and to live again. 


Conclusion 


we w^r^ e ^ nnin ^ ^ is wor k we announced that the religion 
^lieio^ U P contained within it the most characteristic e-erne ‘ 

■ 8 U m S f • exactness of this proposifion may now b< yenheA^How* 

t r ple ‘he system which we have studied may be, we have lound 


ever 
u the 
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profane, the notions of the soul, of spirits, of mythical personalities, and f 
national and even international divinity, a negative cult with ascetic p„J a 
which are its exaggerated form, rites of oblation and communion, i mitat ^ S 
rites, commemorative rites and expiatory rites; nothing essential is lackin' 
We are thus in a position to hope that the results at which we have arrived are 
not peculiar to totemism alone, but can aid us in an understanding 0 f what 
religion in general is. 

It may be objected that one single religion, whatever its field of extension 
may be, is too narrow a base for such an induction. We have not dreamed for 
a moment of ignoring the fact that an extended verification may add to the 
authority of a theory, but it is equally true that when a law has been proven 
by one well-made experiment, this proof is valid universally. If in one single 
case a scientist succeeded in finding out the secret of the life of even the most 
protoplasmic creature that can be imagined, the truths thus obtained would 
be applicable to all living beings, even the most advanced. Then if, in our stud¬ 
ies of these very humble societies, we have really succeeded in discovering 
some of the elements out of which the most fundamental religious notions 
are made up, there is no reason for not extending the most general results 
of our researchers to other religions.... If among certain peoples the ideas of 
sacredness, the soul and God are to be explained sociologically, it should be 
presumed scientifically that, in principle, the same explanation is valid for all 
the peoples among whom these same ideas are found with the same essential 
characteristics. Therefore, supposing that we have not been deceived, certain 
at least of our conclusions can be legitimately generalized. The moment has 
come to disengage these. And an induction of this sort, having at its founda 
tion a clearly defined experiment, is less adventurous than many summary 
generalizations which, while attempting to reach the essence of religi° n at 
once, without resting upon the careful analysis of any religion in particu a 
greatly risk losing themselves in space. s 

The theorists who have undertaken to explain religion in rational tern 
have generally seen in it before all else a system of ideas, corresponding 
some determined object. This object has been conceived in a multitude o 
nature, the infinite, the unknowable, the ideal, etc.; but these differences m 
^ , 1 * e ' an f case > it was the conceptions and beliefs which were conS 
th* essential elements of religion. As for the rites, from this point 0 
internet r t0 ^ ° n ^ an externa l translation, contingent and materia > ° 

a ‘° ne P ass having any intrinsic value. This concj^ 
turn about tT ^ 1C ' d *^ at 8 enerall Y the disputes of which religion is t j,at 
sot“.r St,0n whether h can conciliate itself with science or 

i e r r n0t there is a P'-e beside our scientific knowledge 
ought which would be specifically religious. 
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he believers, the men who lead the religious life and have a direct sen- 
BUt f hat it really is, object to this way of regarding it, saying that it does 
sation o* w ^ tQ t h e i r daily experience. In fact, they feel that the real func- 
not correSp . on is not to make us think, to enrich our knowledge, nor to add to 
tion of re w hich we owe to science others of another origin and another 
the conce ^ ut rat her, it is to make us act, to aid us to believe. The believer who 
character, ^ ^th ^ g 0( j is not mer ely a man who sees new truths of 

has con ? m un h e iiever is ignorant; he is a man who is stronger. He feels within 
which t e ^ e tfk\er: to endure the trials of existence, or to conquer them. It 
him more ^ raise d above the miseries of the world, because he is raised 
'bovehis condition as a mere man; he believes that he is saved from evil, under 
d wpver form he may conceive this evil.... 

Our entire study rests upon this postulate that the unanimous sentiment of 
,he believers of all times cannot be purely illusory. Together with a recent apol- 
!It of the faith [William James; ed.[ we admit that these religious beliefs rest 
g n 3 enprific experience whose demonstrative value is, in one sense, not one 
KTtSSmlfic experiments, though different from Jem. We 
loo, think that “a tree is known by its fruits," and that fertility is t eest proo 
of what the roots are worth. But from the fact that a religious experienc f 
choose to call it this, does exist and that it has a certain foundation-and, by the 
way, is there any experience which has none? it does not o ov 
which is its foundation conforms objectively to the idea wh.ch bel.evers ^ 
of it. The very fact that the fashion in which it has been conceded has van^ 
infinitely in different times is enough to prove that none: o ^ of 

express it adequately. If a scientist states it as an axiom , foes not 

beat and light which we feel correspond to some objective c , ^ , fthe 
conclude that this is what it appears to the senses to e. 1 afe in n0 way 
impressions which the faithful feel are not imaginary, s j n f 0 rm us better 

privileged intuitions; there is no reason for believing t at ^ na t u re of 


r^vuegea intuitions; there is no reason iui --o the na ture 

a Pon the nature of their object than do ordinary sciisal tion P of< , 

°dies and their properties. In order to discover w a t0 ^ a t whi 

juust submit them to an examination and elaboration ana . § scient ific 

has substituted for the sensuous idea of the world anot 

and conceptual. have seen that this reality, 

This is precisely what we have tried to do, and w e a fo r ms, but which 
jeh mythologies have represented under so many 1 generis out ot 

he universal and eternal objective cause of these sen what mo ral forces 
j( lch religious experience is made, is society. We have ^ ^ shie |d and of a 

Rua'n' °P S an< ^ ^ ow it awakens this sentiment o a re ^ that which raises 

hj dmn su PP° rt which attaches the believer to his • whic h makes a 
m 0uts ide himself; i, is even that which made him. For 
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man is the totality of the intellectual property which constitutes civili 2at - 
and civilization is the work of society. Thus is explained the preponderating h ’ 
of the cult in all religions, whichever they may be. This is because society Ca 
not make its influence felt unless it is in action, and it is not in action unless th e 
individuals who compose it are assembled together and act in common. It i s J, 
common action that it takes consciousness of itself and realizes its position; it 
is before all else an active co-operation. The collective ideas and sentiments are 
even possible only owing to these exterior movements which symbolize them, 
as we have established. Then it is action which dominates the religious life, 
because of the mere fact that it is society which is its source.... 

In summing up, then, it may be said that nearly all the great social institu¬ 
tions have been born in religion. Now in order that these principle aspects of 
the collective life may have commenced by being only varied aspects of the 
religious life, it is obviously necessary that the religious life be the eminent form 
and, as it were, the concentrated expression of the whole collective life. If reli¬ 
gion has given birth to all that is essential in society, it is because the idea of 
society is the soul of religion. 


Religion and Science 

Thus there is something eternal in religion which is destined to survive all 
the particular symbols in which religious thought has successively enveloped 
itself. There can be no society which does not feel the need of upholding an 
reaffirming at regular intervals the collective sentiments and the collects e 
ideas which make its unity and its personality. Now this moral remaking can 
not be achieved except by the means of reunions, assemblies and meetings 
where the individuals, being closely united to one another, reaffirm in co 
mon their common sentiments; hence come ceremonies which do not 1 
rom regular religious ceremonies, either in their object, the results whic 
pro uce, or the processes employed to attain these results. What essentia . 
dateTo/tV \*c t)etween an assembly of Christians celebrating the P rin ^ 
the Drom ^ * ° f Christ ' or of Jews remembering the exodus from gfP g 
the promu| Satl ° n ° f * he decalo 8 ue > an d a reunion of citizens comment® 

natSf’° n ° f 3 MW m ° ral or le « al ^ S reat ^ 
emoniroS fuS 2? lty “ imagining what theSC /^ugh”^ 

Of transition and m i d consist in, it is because we are going thr g ollf 

fathers with emh 3 mediocr ‘ty. The great things of the past which fi 

enthusiasm do no , excite f he same g ardour in us. either be* 
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0 me into common usage to such an extent that we are unconscious 
,jjey have c ^ because they no longer answer to our actual aspirations; but 
of the®’ or , s nothing to replace them.... In a word, the old gods are grow- 
as y et there alread y dead, and others are not yet born. This is what rendered 
in gold or a 0 f Comte with the old historic souvenirs artificially revived: 
va ‘ n the tself and not a dead past which can produce a living cult. But this 
it is life itse > ^ an( j con f u sed agitation cannot last for ever. A day will come 
state ot m wd j ^now again those hours of creative effervescence, in the 

wl * en ° U f which new ideas arise and new formulae are found which serve for a 
course o buma nity.... We have already seen how the French Revolution 
"b'hl shed'a whole cycle of holidays to keep the principles with which it was 
^' d in a state of perpetual youth. .. . There are no gospels which are immor- 
T/but neither is there any reason for believing that humanity is incapable of 

,nVe it?saTd*° a Tscien C e denies religion in principle. But religion exists; it is a 
systemof given facts; in a word, it is a reality. How could science deny this real- 
y? Also, fn so far as religion is action, and in so far as it is a means o makm 
men live science could not take its place, for even if this expresses life, it does 
not create it; it may well seek to explain the faith but by that very act Ap¬ 
poses it Thus there is no conflict except on one hmite P°*n w hich tends 

tions which religion originally fulfilled, there is one, an on > ’ science 

to escape it more and more: that is the speculative function. Tha ^ 

refuses to grant to religion is not its right to exist, but its rig ^ ^ 
upon the nature of things and the special competence w ic 1 

for knowing man and the world.... • it is the cult and 

We have said that there is something eternal in re ^ reason> nor 

the faith. Men cannot celebrate ceremonies for whic y ^ itse if 0 r 

can they accept a faith which they in no way understan • ^ mus t ^ 

merely to maintain itself, it must be justified, that is t0 S * \ j on t b e dif- 
^ a de of it. A theory of this sort must undoubted \ e 0 n t h e social 

erent sciences, from the moment when these exist, rs 0 yc b 0 logy, for 
Science s> for religious faith has its origin in society; t then \ ^ scie nce S 

SO f ciet y is a synthesis of human consciousness, an n _ . can b e abstracted 
! nature > for man and society are a part of the unfit rse , ta k e n from the 
ro * it only artificially. But howsoever important thes ^ bef()re a il else 
ns tituted sciences may be, they are not enough; or ^ ^ be puS hed, 
a i lm P etus to action, while science, no matter entarV and incompk te ’ 
it a7 S remains at distance from this. Science is rag ^ wa jt The then 
ties V ? nces but slowly and is never finished; but i r obliged to p aSS 
SJ 1 * are destined to make men live and act are theret 
Ce and complete it nrematurelv... • 
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low- 

•een 


But if the fundamental notions of science are of a r *i- • 
has religion been able to bring them forth? At first sight on-T"* ° rigin > ho* 
relations there can be between religion and logic. Or 2 £i“ not '* e "b« 
religious thought expresses is society, the question can be stated ^ Which 
mg terms, which make the entire difficulty appear even hett d the fo11 ' 
able to make social life so important a source of the logical life? Wha ' has b 
Logical thought is made up of concepts. Seeking how ^ , 
played a role in the genesis of logical thought thus reduces itself toseekTn t aV ' 
it can have taken a part in the formation of concepts. ^ 

A concept is not my concept; I hold it in common with other men nr 
any case, can communicate it to them. It is impossible for me to make aseml 
ti°n P ass from m Y consciousness into that of another: it holds closely to m 
organism and personality and cannot be detached from them. All that I car 
do is to invite others to place themselves before the same object as myself ant 
to leave themselves to its action. On the other hand, conversation and all Intel 
lectual communication between men is an exchange of concepts. The concept i< 
essentially impersonal representation; it is through it that human intelligence! 
communicate. 

The nature of the concept, thus defined, bespeaks its origin. If it is commor 
to all, it is the work of the community. Since it bears the mark of no particulai 
mind, it is clear that it was elaborated by a unique intelligence, where all other; 
meet each other, and after a fashion, come to nourish themselves. 


We are now able to see what the part of society in the genesis of logical 
thought is. This is possible only from the moment when, above the fugitive con¬ 
ceptions which they owe to sensuous experience, men have succeeded in con¬ 
ceiving a whole world of stable ideas, the common ground of all intelligences. In 
fact, logical thinking is always impersonal thinking.... It is under the form of co 
lective thought that impersonal thought is for the first time revealed to human 
ity; we can not see by what other way this revelation could have been ma ^ 
From the mere fact that society exists, there is also, outside of the indi\ i u 
sensations and images, a whole system of representations which enjoy mar ^ 
lous properties. By means of them, men understand each other and intellig^ 
grasp each other. They have within them a sort of force or moral ascen a ^ 
in virtue of which they impose themselves upon individual minds. Henc < eaS) 
individual at least obscurely takes account of the fact that above his private i ^ 
t ere is a world of absolute ideas according to which he must shape his o ^ 
catches a glimpse of a whole intellectual kingdom in which he particip a 
which is greater than he. This is the first intuition of the realm of truth. 
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r n summing up, then, we must say that society is not at all the illogical or 
, a cal incoherent and fantastic being which it has often been considered 
n te on the contrary, the collective consciousness is the highest form of the 
chic life, since it is the consciousness of the consciousnesses. Being placed 
pS ! s C ide of and above individual and local contingencies, it sees things only in 
teir permanent and essential aspects, which it crystallizes into communicable 
•deas-At the same time that it sees from above, it sees farther; at every moment 
Iftinie, it embraces all known reality; that is why it alone can furnish the mind 
I-ith the moulds which are applicable to the totality of things and which make 
it possible to think of them. They translate the ways of being which are found in 
all the stages of reality but which appear in their full clarity only at the summit, 
because the extreme complexity of the psychic life which passes there necessi¬ 
tates a greater development of consciousness. Attributing social origins to logi¬ 
cal thought is not debasing it or diminishing its value or reducing it to nothing 
more than a system of artificial combinations; on the contrary, it is relating it to 
a cause which implies it naturally.... 

Thus it is not at all true that between science one the one hand, and morals 
and religion on the other, there exists that sort of antinomy which has so fre¬ 
quently been admitted, for the two forms of human activity really come form 
one and the same source.... Rational thinking is thinking according to the laws 
which are imposed upon all reasonable beings; acting morally is conducting 
ones self according to those maxims which can be extended without contradic¬ 
tion to all wills. In other words, science and morals imply that the indi\ idual is 
capable of raising himself above his own peculiar point of view and of living an 
impersonal life. In fact, it cannot be doubted that this is a trait common to ail 
the higher forms of thought and action.... 

Perhaps some will be surprised to see us connect the most e e\ ate 0 
of thought with society: the cause appears quite humble, in consi eratio 
value which we attribute to the effect.... But attributing to society this FJ . 
erating role in the genesis of our nature is not denying this creation, js 

as a creative power which no other observable being can equa .. • • 
i m ° St P^erful combination of physical and moral forces of which natu^ 
carrT 8n exam P le - Nowhere else is an equal richness of di 
X d t0 s “oh a degree of concentration, to be found. Then r< > " ^ 
w hi at 4 foffoer life disengages itself which, by reacting upo 
t « is product, raises them to a higher plane of ex,s.ence 

ms them. 

^n^Tpt 80 ' 101087 a PP ears destined to open a new "W ® (he individual 
there i c r ° m mome nt when it is recognized rea son, but a 

system T lety> and tllat ^ is is not a nominal bemg trCa n becomes possible. 

* * active forces, a new manner of explaining men becon 
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To conserve his distinctive traits it is no longer necessarv ♦ 

SET ?* le3St> ******* to this last extremity, 
it that which surpasses the individual, though it is within T d be WeU to s ee 
from this super-individual reality which we experience in ^ not co ®e 
it cannot be said at present to what point these exolanatin^ Tobes We, 
reach, and whether or not they are of a nature to resolve all th "“L 1 * able t0 
it is equally impossible to mark in advance a limit beyond whiff®* Bul 
go. What must be done is to try the hypothesis and submit it as JS'T°' 
possible to the control of facts. This is what we have tried to do. H d y as 
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o theorist has written about religion with greater passion-or deeper 
x i animosity—than Karl Marx ( 1818 - 1883 ), the German social critic 
who in the mid-nineteenth century advanced the cause of revolutionary 
Communism. In his day, these radical ideas left Marx a solitary prophet, 
revered by associates, but hunted by authorities and eventually exiled to a 
life of study in London at his chosen desk in the British Library. Yet within 
a few decades after his death in 1883 , all of that would change-dramati- 
cally. Marx’s communist ideas appealed to discontented intellectuals across 
Europe, and in Russia they won a convert in Vladimir Lenin, arc ltec 0 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917—the upheaval that broug 11 e ea 
the Czar and founded the Soviet Socialist Republics. A generation a . 
army of rural peasants led by another charismatic Marxist, ao > 
achieved a comparable victory in China, the most popu ous . Q 

globe. In each case, Marx’s original, militant atheism an s 
economic attack on religion figured large in the rev ^ t10 ^ c itv of Trier. 

. Marx was born into a large Jewish family in the ^^^^^ajned no 
His father had undergone a Christian conversion, u nobleman, 

such thought. Despite marriage to the daughter o a ^ ^ University 

he stood resolute in a fiercely combative form of atheism. ,, the most 

°f Berlin, Marx studied under Georg Wilhelm ^ idealist who 

eminent German philosopher of the day. Un i e 6 ’^inkers who saw 
stressed mind over matter, Marx joined a circle o you ^ 0 f history; 
fatter as primary. They insisted that materia ore . g them. 
ldeas merely reflect the material conditions that e ^ i( j e as made that 
Marx had hoped for a university post, but is ^ Germ an news- 
lm P°ssible, so he turned to journalism, writing t h eor i S ts (including 
P a Per, then moving to Paris, where he rea re j 0 f his most signi* 1 
0Se w ^o influenced Durkheim) and produce s j owar d a Critiq ut l . 
Cant early writings. In On the Jewish Question (1 
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Hegel’s Philosophy of Law: Introduction (1843), Econom 
Manuscripts (1844), and The Holy Family (1845), he deve!^ Wuioso Pfoc 
were decisive for the rest of his life. At this time' also h^ ‘ deas that 
a lifelong partnership with Frederick Engels, a GermanT' ^ f ° rmed 
son who lived in England. In 1848, Engels and Marx togethl° ry T"*'* 
the Communist Manifesto, their revolutionary call to arms lshe<l 
paragraph announced the first principle of all revolutionary 
"The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class stru r 
Everywhere in history, they insisted, we meet with one unvarying’ fo, 
There are the rich, who own the “means of production,” and the poor who 
own nothing and only provide labor for the rich. The rich live in luxury 
the poor struggle to survive. These two classes have lived in a perpetual 
state of hidden or open warfare. 

For Marx and Engels, the root of this enduring injustice is not hard to 
discover. In the primitive cultures of early humanity all goods were held in 
common; each person cared for all in shared equality. This idyllic world was 
destroyed, however, by the poisonous notion of private property. Once this 
idea took root, the perverse habit of personally acquiring things replaced the 
practice of using them in common. The sinister idea of selling to others—for 
a profit—replaced the ideal of sharing with others as they need. Thus arose 
the great social divide between “haves” and “have nots,” between the rich and 
the poor, between the bourgeoisie, who own the farms and factories, and the 
proletariat, who own nothing and are condemned to work for those who do. 
In his great study Das Kapital (1867) Marx developed a technical economic 
theory for his judgments on society. He expounded a labor-theory of value, 
arguing that by their efforts workers actually put a surplus of value into t e 
things they make, only to see it stolen from them in the form of profits ta en 
by the landlord, prince, or (in modern times) the bourgeois factory oW j^ 
It is this “theft of surplus value” that forms the perpetual crime of the ric 
and gives justice to violent revolutionary action by the poor. ^ at 

The surprising thing, in light of this bitter social division, is n0 
there have been revolutions in history, but that they have not been ™ore ^ 
quent. In explaining this fact Marx introduces a critical distinction e ^ 
what he calls the material base of society and its cultural superstru^ ^ 
Societies of all ages have seen the need for elaborate ‘ superstr ucti ^ 
cultural institutions—the state, systems of law, officially sanctione 
or police, entertainments like the arts and literature, and the moi a P ^ eS e 
promoted by philosophy and especially religion. Most pe°P e s ^ an d 
enterprises as good things, says Marx, but they are wrong. c s0 cial 
only reason for this elaborate superstructure is to anchor the corru 
order. And religion is, if anything, the chief offender. Like the state 
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its purpose is to defend the unjust order at all costs, to denounce as 
P olice ’ j a L action of the poor to right the injustice. Like art and literature, 
imm ° ra also employs its skills of persuasion and of distraction to deflect 
relig d° fuse the anger of the poor and suffocate their urge to revolt. 
afld T explain this point about religion, Marx turned to a second Ger- 
I hjiosopher, Ludwig Feuerbach, who had said the figure of “God ’ 
man P sv that human beings create out of their own ideals. Marx read 
1S 3 X ch and agreed with him completely. Religion, he asserted defiantly, 
Fe ^ er aC pium of the people.” It is, inescapably, a system of perverse and 
iS •• s fantasies, a kind of narcotic that fills the minds of the poor with 
pemtciou^eas of a Heaven in the next life, all the better to distract them 

from acting against the very real oppressions of the present life 

Marx finally, was not content just to advance these ideas; he insisted 
that they be acted upon. “The philosophers have only interpreted the world, 
in various ways,” he wrote, “the point, however, is to change it. This deeply 
held axiom has made Marxism much more than just a theory about society 
aK”n Its commitment is to a militant agenda of violent revoton 
and complete social transformation. In the past century, especially, Marasm 
has offered the world less a theory of religion than f * ^ 

andaction that itself resembles a religion, complete 
and temples, saints and sacraments, rm * S10n “‘“’ n '^^ s wr i t i ng , he chose 
Though references to religion are frequ Some ofEngeis’ 

not to offer a sustained theoretical discussion o e a set 0 f 

analyses, however, are more extensive. So t is c ap p asS age 

selections: two brief declarations by Marx, me u ^ se i ec tion from the 
which describes religion as the “opium of t ^P e 0 P^’ ^ ^ further 

now-famous Manifesto, the joint effort o b arx a unt 0 f religion and 
brief discussions by Engels, including his nota e p rQtestant Reforma- 
rebellion in the Peasants War during the age o| ^is version of the 

tion; and finally, a short essay by Lenin that ar 1 tupo n the Orthodox 
Marxist critique, previous to the brutal Russian a 
Church under his successor Josef Stalin. 


‘Ward 


U Taw:Introduction 

a Critique of Hegel’s Philosop ) 

M ° ,l~, MDhors,«oni - 


^ mcii4r _ word- 

hls work and most others, Marx writes in a style for the urun f^ s 
and rhetorical flourishes that make his argum marize d in the t# 

r f o access. Even so, the point of his remar ’ har dfy be mtsse • 
«^.~.nftheveopLe’ eu 


ase dicvni. 
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-Por Germany the criticism of religion is in the main comnU 
JL of religion is the premise of all criticism. F e ’ and cr 'ticism 

The profane existence of error is discredited after its h > 
aris etfocis [prayer for altars and hearths: ed.] has been disT ™^ ° mio P r ° 
looked for a superhuman being in the fantastic reality of he' Man> ' vho 
nothing there but the reflection of himself, will no longer be diT *1? f ° Und 
but the semblance of himself, only an inhuman being, where he Ja j 0 find 
seek his true reality. ‘ L s and must 

The basis of irreligious criticism is: Man makes religion, religion doe 
make man. Religion is the self-consciousness and self-esteem of man who IT 
either not yet found himself or has already lost himself again. But man is no 
abstract being encamped outside the world. Man is the world of man, the state, 
society. This state, this society, produce religion, an inverted world-conscious¬ 
ness, because they are an inverted world. Religion is the general theory of that 
world, its encyclopaedic compendium, its logic in a popular form, its spiritu¬ 
alistic point d’honneur, its enthusiasm, its moral sanction, its solemn comple- 
ment, its universal source of consolation and justification. It is the fantastic 
realization of the human essence because the human essence has no true reality. 
The struggle against religion is therefore indirectly a fight against the world of 
which religion is the spiritual aroma. 

Religious distress is at the same time the expression of real distress and also 
the protest against real distress. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, 
the heart of a heartless world, just as it is the spirit of spiritless conditions. It 
is the opium of the people. 

To abolish religion as the illusory happiness of the people is to demand 
their real happiness. The demand to give up illusions about the existing state 
of affairs is the demand to give up a state of affairs which needs illusions. e 
criticism of religion is therefore in embryo the criticism of the vale o) tears, t 
halo of which is religion. Criticism has torn up the imaginary flowers from t 
chain not so that man shall wear the unadorned, bleak chain but so that he w 
s a e off the chain and pluck the living flower. The criticism of religion lsl 
sions man to make him think and act and shape his reality like a man who 
een isillusioned and has come to reason, so that he will revolve roun 
se an therefore round his true sun. Religion is only the illusory sun ' 

e\°v^ s r ° un( j man as ^ng as he does not revolve round himself 

The task of history, therefore, once the world beyond the truth h 
P re , is to establish the truth of this world. The immediate taskofV^^^ 

ProMeIs°p^,l l° f ^ MarX and Fnedrich Engels, Collected Works, cop> T ‘S^ ^ 
New York ^ Pnnted permission of International Publishers, 
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the service of history, once the holy form of human self estrangement 

i unmoct cplf-pctranopmpnt in itc i. . 


hasbeeI1 of heaven turns into the criticism of the earth, the criticism of religion 
^th *e criticism of law and the criticism of theology into the criticism of politics. 


sked, is to unmask self-estrangement in its unholy forms. Thus the 


evident proof of the radicalism of German theory, and hence of its 
Fty. „ i s t hat it proceeds from a resolute positive abolition of religion. 
P ractlC . ^ of’religion ends with the teaching that man is the highest being for 
^ ecr ' the categorical imperative to overthrow all relations in which 

man, e "“ basedj ens i ave d, forsaken, despicable being, relations which can- 
n,an . 1S better described than by the exclamation of a Frenchman when it was 
planned to introduce a tax on dogs: Poor dogs! They want to treat you like 

^Even historically, theoretical emancipation has specific practical signifi¬ 
cance for Germany. For Germany’s revolutionary past is theoretical, it is the 
Reformation. As the revolution then began in the brain of the monk, so now it 

begins in the brain of the philosopher. 

Luther, we grant, overcame the bondage of piety by replacing t by h 
bondage of conviction. He shattered faith in authority ecause e | es 
authority of faith. He turned priests into laymen because he turne a > 
priests. He freed man from outer religiosity because he ma e■re ; lg 
inner man. He freed the body from chains because he enc aine 

But if Protestantism was not the true solution it was at eas ^ 

ting of the problem. It was no longer a case of the laymans strugg agumj 
priest outside himself but of his struggle against his own pries ^ J 

his priestly nature. And if the Protestant transformation ot ^ of ^ 

men into priests emancipated the lay popes, the princes, w 1 formatlon 

priestly clique, the privileged and philistines, the p 1 0S0 P Ration will 

°f priestly Germans into men will emancipate the peop e. u p ruS sia any 
n °t stop at the pillaging of churches practised mainly > most radical 

^ 0re ^an emancipation stops at princes. The Peasant ’ w ^ en theol- 
act of German history, came to grief because ot theo og>- * $tatus 
y kself has come to grief, the most unfree fact ot German h,s«or. 
l u o, will be shattered against philosophy. 


y^te, then, is the positive possibility of- ^“^“"dass of civil soci¬ 
ety w A c MS - r: ln th e formation of a class with radical ch - the dissolution ot al 
es ta . * C ^ * s not a class of civil society, an estate w ll - | su tienng a 

ates ’ a sphere which has a universal character by its um« 
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claims no particular right because no particular wrong h 
perpetrated against it; which can no longer invoke a histone 
title; which does not stand in any one-sided antithesis to the bUt ° nlyaf C ! 
in an all-round antithesis to the premises of the ••state;asnW? S ! qUenc «L 
cannot emancipate itself without emancipating itself front all ’ 
society and thereby emancipating all other spheres of society, Spheres of 

is the complete loss of man and hence can win itself only throu h 
rewinning of man. This dissolution of society as a particular estate^ C °^ lete 
tariat. The proletariat is coming into being... only as a result of the 
trial development. For it is not the naturally arising poor but ^ 
impoverished , not the human masses mechanically oppressed by the^r^' 
society but the masses resulting from the drastic dissolution of society^ f 
of the middle estate, that form the proletariat.... 

By proclaiming the dissolution of the hitherto existing world order the prole 
tariat merely states the secret of its own existence, for it is in fact the dissolution 
of that world order. By demanding the negation of private property, the prole 
tariat merely raises to the rank of a principle of society what society has made 
the principle of the proletariat, what, without its own co-operation, is already 
incorporated in it as the negative result of society. In regard to the world which 
is coming into being the proletarian then finds himself possessing the same right 
as the German king in regard to the world which has come into being when he 
calls the people his people as he calls the horse his horse. By declaring the people 
his private property the king simply states that the property owner is king. 

As philosophy finds its material weapons in the proletariat, so the pro etar 
iat finds its spiritual weapons in philosophy. And once the lightning ol t g ^ 
has squarely struck this ingenuous soil of the people the emancipati 
human beings will take place. 

Let us sum up the result: , nroceeds from 

The only practically possible liberation... is liberation t t bein gfor 
the standpoint of the theory which proclaims man to e 11 n |y a sentf n ' 
man. In Germany emancipation from the Middle Ages is P oss ^ j n German 
cipation from the partial victories over the Middle g es ^ n( j 0 f bond# 
no kind of bondage can be broken without breaking ev y ^ heado (^ 
[E] mancipation ... is the emancipation of the hu ™ al \ philosophy cannOt n0t 
emancipation is philosophy, its heart is the pro e ar proletariat u 

made a reality without the abolition of the pro etari 
be abolished without philosophy being made a rea 1 y 
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** short selection, more journalistic and less philosophical in nature, records 
"indictment less of religion than specifically of the crimes and injustices of the 

Christian religion. 

T he social principles of Christianity have now had eighteen hundred years 
to be developed, and need no further development.... 

Ihe social principles of Christianity justified the slavery of antiquity, glori¬ 
fied the serfdom of the Middle Ages and are capable, in case of need, of defend- 
• 6 the oppression of the proletariat, even if with somewhat doleful grimaces. 
mg The social principles of Christianity preach the necessity of a ruling and an 
oppressed class, and, for the latter all they have to offer is the pious wish that 
the former may be charitable. 

The social principles of Christianity place the ... compensation for all infa¬ 
mies in heaven, and thereby justify the continuation of these infamies on earth. 

The social principles of Christianity declare all the vile acts of the oppressors 
against the oppressed to be either a just punishment for original sin and other 
sins, or trials which the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, ordains for the redeemed. 

The social principles of Christianity preach cowardice, self-contempt, 
abasement, submissiveness and humbleness, in short, all the qualities of the 
rabble, and the proletariat, which will not permit itself to be treated as rabble, 
needs its courage, its self-confidence, its pride and its sense of independence 

even more than its bread. . , , 

The social principles of Christianity are sneaking and ypocritica 

proletariat is revolutionary. 

c a tv\n4 -V\a nf C!hnsticinit\. 


The Communist Manifesto 

y Manifesto” is of course the most famous of the com f ne f,f ses eco notmc and 
wgels. As a defiant call to social revolution, itprimari } a ^ religion 

political issues, but the selection below strikes out as wt 
° nns °f oppression. 


volume 6 of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
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Tn the conditions of the proletariat, those of old socie.v ,, 

1 virtually swamped, lire proletarian is without property J"* We ^dv 
wife and children has no longer anything in common withL u * ation “> hi! 
relations; modern industrial labour, modern subjection to ca ?? geoU f aniily 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has stripped him ?* San,c « 
ot national character. Law, morality, religion, are to him so n , , ylrj « 
prejudices, behind which lurk in ambush just as many bourgeoisTm b ° Ur8eois 
All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought to fortify theM 
acquired status by subjecting society at large to their conditions ofappropriat 
And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer tobeth 
ruling class in society, and to impose its conditions of existence upon society as a! 
over-riding law. It is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to 
its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a state 
that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under 
this bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private property. But in 
your existing society, private property is already done away with for nine-tenths 
of the population; its existence for the few is solely due to its non-existence in 
the hands of those nine-tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with intending to do 
away with a form of property, the necessary condition for whose existence is the 
non-existence of any property for the immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with your p P 

erty. Precisely so; that is just what we intend.... nrn ducts of 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate P of 
society; all that it does is to deprive him of the power to subjuga e 

others by means of such appropriation. nrnoertv all work 

It has been objected that upon the abolition of private pr p Y 
will cease, and universal laziness will overtake us. t0 the 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ag° acquire noth' 
dogs through sheer idleness; for those of its mem ers w 
ing, and those who acquire anything, do not work... • pr0 ducing and 

All objections urged .g.M <1* Com—1 !«**£ 
appropriating material products, have, in the sam * |lec(ua | ptoducn ' . 
Communistic modes of producing and appropria {he disapp earan 

as, to the bourgeois, the disappearance of class property 

—T~h^ 6 

FR om volume 6 of Karl Marx P^ eIS ' ** 

Progress Publishers. Printed with permtssion of Intern 

New York. 
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,hC Sculture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enormous majority a 

ffl ere training to act as a machine. 

But don't wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our intended abolition of 
hourtteois property, the standard of your bourgeois notions of freedom, culture 
I w &c. Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your bourgeois 
Production and bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence is but the will of 
P oU r class made into a law for all, a will, whose essential character and direction 
are determined by the economical conditions of existence of your class. 

3 The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into eternal laws 
of nature and of reason, the social forms springing from your present mode of 
production and form of property— historical relations that rise and disappear 
in the progress of production—this misconception you share with every ruling 
class that has preceded you. What you see clearly in the case of ancient prop¬ 
erty, what you admit in the case of feudal property, you are of course forbidden 
to admit in the case of your own bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical dare up at this infamous 
proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family, based? On 
capital, on private gain. But this state of things finds its complement in the prac¬ 
tical absence of the family among the proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when its complement 
vanishes, and both will vanish with the vanishing of capital. Vo >ou l ar g 
with wanting to stop the exploitation of children by their parents. 

But you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of social relation , 

conditions under which you educate by the intervention, inter . 

society, by means of schools &c.? The Communists ha\e no ^ ucatK)n from 
v ention of society in education; they do but seek to.. res 

the lnflue nce of the ruling class. pducation, about the hal- 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family an disgusting, the 

lowed co-relation of parent and child, becomes aU tn ^ ro letanans 
m ° re> b V action of Modern Industry, all fami \ ties ar ticles of com 
are torn asunder, and their children transforme m c 
mer ce and instruments of labour.... . • B t0 abolish countries 

^he Communists are further reproached wit i 


and 


Kationality. . from them what the' 

, working men have no country. We auire oU tical supremacy 

VC not got. Since the proletariat must first of all acqu- 
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must rise to be the leading class of the nation must r 

it is so far, itself national, though not in the bouraeok" 811111 ' 6 itSeif ">e nati„ 

The charges against Communism made from a r T? ° f '^ Wo *. ' 

and, generally, from an ideological standpoint Z 
examination. P mt> are not deserving 0 f 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man's id, 
conceptions, in one word, mans consciousness, changes with ^ ^ and 
in the conditions of his material existence, in his social ^ 

social life? nations and in hi s 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than that intellectual nrod , 
changes its character in proportion as material production is changed? Z '°i 

mg ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class. ’ ' 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they do but express 
the fact, that within the old society, the elements of a new one have been cre¬ 
ated, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with the dissolu- 
tion of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient religions were over¬ 
come by Christianity. When Christian ideas succumbed in the 18th century to 
rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death battle with the then revolutionary 
bourgeoisie. The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience merely gave 
expression to the sway of free competition within the domain of knowledge. 

“Undoubtedly,” it will be said, “religious, moral, philosophical and juridical 
ideas have been modified in the course of historical development. But religion, 
morality, philosophy, political science, and law, constantly survived this change. 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, etc., that are 
common to all states of society. But Communism abolishes eternal trut s, ^ 
abolishes all religion and all morality, instead of constituting them on a 
basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all past historical ex P e ™ e |j ce ' j. 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history o a P ^ ^ 
ety has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, ant g 
assumed different forms at different epochs. n to all past 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is c0 No won der, then, 
ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of society by the ot e an d variety 

that the social consciousness of past ages, despite a t e . ^ eaSj w hich cannot 

it displays, moves within certain common forms, or gene antagonist- 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance© tradition^ 

The Communist revolution is the most radtcal rupwr ^ ^ radl «l 
property relations; no wonder that its developmen ^ 

rupture with traditional ideas.... j.ctinctions have disWP* 

When, in the course of development, clas 0 f a vast assoe 

and all production has been concentrated in t e 


wm 
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p ; ok “ ri “ du,in * 115 ™«» «ih k 

\ \ bv the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class if hv J c 
j Kvoluhon. it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps'awaZyZrce 
he old conditions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have 
-wept away the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms and of classes 
enerally. and will thereby have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 
g In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagonisms, 
shall have an association, in which the free development of each is the 


dition of the free development of all. 


In short, the Communists everywhere support ever)’ revolutionary move¬ 
ment against the existing social and political order of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the leading question 
in each, the property question, no matter what its degree of development at 

the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agreement of the demo¬ 
cratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communists 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. e > 

a world to win. 

Working Men of All Countries Unite! 



The Peasant War in Germany 


Marxists found an early form of their revolutionary Engels 

evolutionary “ Peasant War ” sparked by the Protestant &,1 ^ ^ 

mws a s harp contrast between Martin Luther, the ’• r - \ffinzer, the hero of 
,°" he might well have led, and his radical opponent™ . idea ls. 

h 'Proletarian cause and the only reformer true to ,ts revoUO^^ - 

-- ---rfm Karl Marx and 

*7 Frederick Engels, The Peasant War in I by Remhold 

e nck Engels, Marx and Engels on Religion- Intr es Publishing 

W* ed fr ° m ,he edition of 1957. Moscow: The Foreign Langu g 
0 r k: Shocken Books, Inc. [1850] 1964. 
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Introducing Religi 0n 


T n spite of the latest experiences, the German id , 

ling: ed.] still sees nothing except violent tk , ° gy [prevalent t L. , 
struggles that ended the Middle Ages. If only the bickering in '" k ' 

home-bred historians and sages, had Wto^Sf ****££ 
heavenly things, there would have been no ground Lt™ 3 "^ Concer ni n 
earthly affairs. These ideologists are gullible enough to accent" l ° qUarrel 0Vf * 
all the illusions that an epoch makes about itself or tL* T T qUeStionin gly 
epoch make about that epoch.... ° f Aat lde °l°gists of some 

[T]he so-called religious wars of the sixteenth century involve ■ 
ly... material class interests; those were class wars just as the il • pnmari ' 
lisions in England and France were.... ter lnternal col- 

The Middle Ages had...wiped the old [Roman: ed.] civilization the u 
philosophy, politics and jurisprudence off the slate, to begin anew in e °^ 
thing. The only thing they kept from the old shattered world was Chrisffal 
and a number of half-ruined towns divested of all their civilization As a con 
sequence, just as in every primitive stage of development, the clergy obtained 
a monopoly on intellectual education, and education itself became essentially 
theological. In the hands of the clergy politics and jurisprudence, much like all 
other sciences, remained mere branches of theology, and were treated according 
to the principles prevailing in the latter. Church dogmas were at the same time 
political axioms, and Bible quotations had the force of law in any court. Even as 
a special estate of jurists was taking shape, jurisprudence long remained under 
the tutelage of theology. And this supremacy of theology in the entire realm of 
intellectual activity was at the same time an inevitable consequence of the place 
held by the Church as the most general synthesis and sanction of the existing 
feudal domination. 

It is clear that under the circumstances, all the generally voiced attacks 
against feudalism were above all attacks against the Church, and all social an 
political, revolutionary doctrines were necessarily at the same time and roam) 
theological heresies. The existing social conditions had to be strippe o 
halo of sanctity before they could be attacked.... Middle 

The town heresy—and that was the actual official heresy o t e 
Ages—was directed primarily against the clergy, whose wealth un¬ 

importance it attacked. Just as the present-day bourgeoisie ^ ma ^ rs ^iefly 
vernement a bon marche” (cheap government), the mediaeva ur ^ jjjce 
demanded an “eglise a bon marche ’ (cheap church). Reactionary^ 0 f church 
any heresy that sees only degeneration in the further deve £ ar jy Chris* 
and dogma, the burgher heresy demanded the revival of the sl ^ 1 ^ ^ is c heap 
tian Church constitution and abolition of exclusive ^ orT ian c° urt ’ 

arrangement would have eliminated monks, prelates, an ^ wnS) r epubH cS 
in short, everything in the Church that was expensive. 
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<Sgh their attacks upon the Papacy that a republic was,he formal 
fbourgeois rule.... 

heresy that directly expressed the peasant and plebeian demands 
j Lost invariably accompanied an insurrection, was of a totally different' 
0 e Though it shared all the demands of burgher heresy with regard to the 
T W v th e Papacy, and revival of the early Christian Church constitution, it also 
C e f infinitely further. It demanded the restoration of early Christian equalitv 
" members of the community and the recognition of this equality as a 
Script for the burgher world as well. From “equality of the children of God" 
ft inferred civil equality, and partly even equality of property. Equality of noble¬ 
man and peasant, of patrician, privileged burgher and plebeian, abolition of the 
corvie (unpaid labor: ed.), ground-rents, taxes, privileges, and at least the most 
crying differences in property—those were demands advanced with more or 
less determination as natural implications of the early Christian doctrine.... 

At that time the plebeians were the only class that stood outside the exist¬ 
ing official society. They stood outside both the feudal and the burgher asso¬ 
ciations. They had neither privileges nor property; they did not even have the 
kind of property the peasant or petty burgher had, weighed down as it was with 
burdensome taxes. They were unpropertied and rightless in every respect; their 
living conditions never even brought them into direct contact with the existing 
institutions, which ignored them completely. They were a living symptom of 
the decay of the feudal and guild-burgher society and at the same time the first 
precursors of the modern bourgeois society. 

This violent anticipation of coming historical developments, easih 
explained by the living conditions of the plebeians, is first observed in Germany 
>n Thomas Munzer and his party.... Only in the teachings of Munzer did these 
communist strains express the aspirations of a real fraction of society. He was 
*e first to formulate them with a certain definiteness, and since him thei a ' e 
een observed in every great popular upheaval... • ,, 

Luther and Munzer each fully represented his party by his octnne 
yhis character and actions.... 


Martin Luther 

Church' 1 ' 517 Lutller first opposed the dogmas and statU ^L de r....At that 
early st ’ 1S °PP°sition by no means possessed a defim e c ^ a _g TesS ivc 
rev °luti<f e 3 * l ^ e 0 PP osit *onal elements had to be unite . against the 

C^thof n3r k y ener 8V displayed, and the sum of the existmg heresies ag 


Of thodoxy had to find a protagonist.. • • 
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Producing Religi 0n 


Luthers lightning struck home. The entire Germ, 

On the one hand, peasants and plebeians saw the sien^T PleWaSsetinr «otin 
against the clergy and in his preaching of CS 

he was joined by the moderate burghers and a large section ° n the other 
.ty and even princes were drawn into the 

had come to wreak vengeance upon all their oppressors [hi , 1 ^ the <% 
to break the power of the clergy, the dependence upon R^L T °" ly **<5 
hierarchy, and to enrich themselves on the confiscation of church' 

When the Peasant War broke out Luther strove to adopt a mediat 
tude in regions where the nobility and the princes were mostly cl7 
resolutely attacked the governments. He said they were to blame for the lebd 
lion because of them oppression; it was not the peasants, but God himself who 
rose against them. Yet, on the other hand, he said, the revolt was ungodly, and 
contrary to the Gospel. In conclusion he called upon both parties to yield and 
reach a friendly settlement. 

But in spite of these well-meaning mediatory offers, the revolt spread 
swiftly and even involved Protestant regions dominated by Lutheran princes, 
lords and towns, rapidly outgrowing the “circumspect” burgher reform. The 
most determined group of the insurgents under Miinzer made its headquarters 
in Luther s immediate proximity in Thuringia. A few more successes, and the 
whole of Germany would be in flames, Luther surrounded and perhaps piked 
as a traitor, and the burgher reform swept away by the tide of a peasant-plebeian 
revolution. There was no more time for circumspection. All the old animosi¬ 
ties were forgotten in the face of the revolution. Burger and prince, noble and 
clergyman, Luther and the Pope, all joined hands “against the murderous an 
plundering peasant hordes.” , 

“They must be knocked to pieces, strangled and stabbed, covertly 
by everyone who can, just as one must kill a mad dog! Luther crie . & ^ 

dear sirs, help here, save there, stab, knock, strangle them everyone w o 
should you lose your life, bless you, no better death can you ever m0V e- 

Luther had put a powerful weapon into the hands o t e P f eu( jalized 

ment by translating the Bible. Through the Bible he contras e ^ cent ury, 
Christianity of his day with the unassuming Christianity 0 nothing 

and the decaying feudal society with a picture of a soae y ma de extensi ve 
of the complex and artificial feudal hierarchy. The pe asan ^ ^ clergy- ^ ovV 

use of this instrument against the princes, the no 1 ity rea j hymn to th e 
Luther turned it against them, extracting from t e 1 narc hy ever 

God-ordained authorities such as no bootlicker o a so ^ obedience, eve 
been able to achieve. Princedom by the grace o 0 
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sanction^ with he a,d of Ml,. No , , h( ^ 

* .»<! "O' O" 1 ? ,he p0p0lar m0VCm '”'' b “ "* 

1 *;”’ t b«trar d » th 'P nn “ s - 


Thomas Munzer 


^ us now compare the plebeian revolutionary Munzer, with Luther, the bur¬ 
gher reformist. 

* Thomas Munzer was born at Stolberg, in the Harz, in 1498. His father is said 
to have died on the scaffold, a victim of the tyranny of the Count of Stolberg. At 
the age of fifteen Munzer organized a secret union at a Halle school against the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg and the Roman Church in general. His learning in 
the theology of his time brought him an early doctors degree and the position 
of chaplain in a Halle nunnery. Here he treated the church dogmas and rites 
with the greatest contempt. At mass he omitted the words of the transubstantia¬ 
te, and ate, as Luther said, the almighty gods unconsecrated.... He preached 
in the neighbourhood with great success. In 1520 he went to Zwickau as the 
first evangelical preacher— 

In 1522 he became preacher at Allstedt, in Thuringia. Here he started with 
reforming the cult. Even before Luther dared to go so far, he entirely discarded 
the Latin language and ordered the entire Bible, and not onl) the prescri e 
Sunday Gospels and epistles, to be read to the people. At the same time, 
organized propaganda in his locality. People flocked to him from all irec * 10 ’ 
and Allstedt soon became the centre of the popular anti-priest mo\ e 


whole of Thuringia. u; s 

Munzer was as yet a theologian before everything else. He st 1 - et 
lc ks almost exclusively against the priests. He did not, howeNe [’ continue d 
^te and peaceful progress, as Luther was already then °^ g ’ ons m d the 
ers ea rlier violent sermons, calling upon the princes 
) ple t° rise in arms against the Roman priests. s word’? What 

Does not Christ say, ‘I came not to bring peace, bu if you 

^ You (the princes of Saxony) do with that swor . n the evil ones 
0 e the servants of God, and that is to drive out an , (Luke, 19, 

in the way of the Gospel. Christ ordered very earnestly 
rin g hither mine enemies and slay them before me '■ ^ bolder, no" 

Unzer > whose ideas became ever more sharply hence forth became 


: res olutelv 
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His philosophico-theological doctrine attacked all the 
of Catholicism, but of Christianity generally. Under the clo^k^lf r P ° ints n °to r ,i. 
he preached a kind of pantheism, which curiously resembles° ^ ristian C 
tive contemplation and at times even approaches atheism Specu ^ 

Bible both as the only and the infallible revelation. The real and tlle 

he said, was reason, a revelation which has always existed a m Vln8reVe S 
at all times. To hold up the Bible against reason, he maintained^ 8 ^ Pe ° ples 
spirit by the letter, for the Holy Spirit of which the Bible speaks is noTs^ ^ ^ 
that exists outside; the Holy Spirit is our reason. Faith is nothing else bu?^ 
come to life in man, and pagans could therefore also have faith. ThrlTl° n 
faith, through reason come to life, man became godlike and blessed. HeaV 8 
therefore, not a thing of another world, and is to be sought in this life anchu 
the task of believers to establish this Heaven, the kingdom of God, here on earth 
Just as there is no Heaven in the beyond, there is also no Hell and no damnation. 
Similarly, there is no devil but mans evil lusts and greed. Christ was a man as we 
are, a prophet and a teacher, and his Eucharist is a mere commemoration meal 
wherein bread and wine are consumed without any mystic garnishing. 

Miinzer preached these doctrines mostly cloaked in the same Christian 
phraseology under which the new philosophy had to hide for some time. But 
the arch heretical fundamental idea is easily discerned in all his writings, and 
he obviously took the biblical cloak much less in earnest than many a disciple 
of Hegel in modern times. And yet three hundred years separate Miinzer rom 

modern philosophy. tions 

Miinzer s political doctrine followed his revolutionary religious conc^ ^ 
very closely, and just as his theology overstepped the current concep ^ 
time, so his political doctrine went beyond the directly prevai in^ 
political conditions. Just as Miinzer s religious philosophy a PP r ^^ eeve oftbe 
so his political programme approached communism, an eveI ^. st sect that had 
February Revolution, there was more than one modern comm ^ sixteenth 
not such a well-stocked theoretical arsenal as was men toftheW' 

century. This programme... demanded the immediate esta ^ ^ i n stituti°^ 
dom of God, of the prophesied millennium, by..*abo is m yer y n 0 vel^ uri 
that conflicted with this allegedly early-Christian, but, in 1 ^ there wo ^ 

By the kingdom of God Miinzer understood a societ) in ^ orit y i n dep en en ^ e y 
no class differences or private property and no state m .^ es> insofar aS 
or foreign to the members of society. All the existing ^^ rown , all wot a 
refused to submit and join the revolution, were to e .^ o( j uce d.... 
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garl M arx - 3 

rs and countered it with his dream-vision of the mil- 
ssion fiery C ° bhcan equality. He published one revolutionary pamphlet 
oppr€ |mofs° cial rep “ ^iccaries in all directions, while personally organizing 
'fioth erandS f'Jits vicinity. 

f union in Allsted ff . is propaganda was the destruction of the Marienkapelle 
* -ihe first fru,t of te P dt ac cording to the command of the Bible (Deut. 7, 
Nle llerbach near A and brea k down their images and burn their 

“Ye shall destroy Miin zer maintained that ungodly rulers, especially 

^vcii images with •• ^ the Gospe l as heresy, should be killed and 
priests and nt for confirmation. The ungodly had no right to 

referred to the iNew lect if the princes would not exterminate the 

iive save by the mercy f ^ swQrd from them> because the entire commu- 
ungodly, God wou , Ue p r i n c es and lords are the prime movers of 

lityhad the power J (h take all cr eatures into their private posses- 

usury, W an ^ birds in tbe a i r . and the plants in the s ° 1 [ _and 

sti preach to the poor the commandment, not steal,^ w i^t ^ 

SS.tJITof'.h. >2, commits the slight K K* 

Munzcr'i writings were.. .censored by the ducal hiobivsedi- 

Bathe paid no heed to this order. He lost no time in Pushing ‘ ^ fol _ 
tious paper in the imperial city of Miihlhausen,.. • w ic en a me 

lowing words: “All the world must suffer a big jolt. There w 1 n ^ 

that the ungodly will be thrown off their seats, and the do 

Thomas Miinzer, “the man with the hammer,” wrote the ” t 

°n the title page: “Behold, I have put my words in thy mout . down, and 
thee over the nations and over the kingdoms to root out, an o p 
t0 ^ estr oy, and to throw down, to build, and to plant.... an acco m- 

Miinzers breach with Luther and his party ha on § 

P hedfact - d Luther openly 

But when Miinzer’s... revolutionary brochure a PP eare ’ , D eb ellious 
bim. In his Letter to the Princes of Saxony again . demanded 
oft!! e Glared Miinzer to be an instrument o a am ^aval out 
of P rinces to intervene and drive the instigator s o ^ing their 

evil j COUntr y> since they did not confine themse ves against the 

ai 0 d0Ctrine > but incited to insurrection, to violent action g 


property shared in common, and complete equality in r ^ tionar y. He 1 ^ 0 | had 
His sermons became still more militant an reV °. anS w ith a P aS ^ eVa ili 
forth against the princes, the nobility and the P atr ^ j e pi cte< ^ ^ P 
equalled the fervour of his attacks upon the clergy* 


cities. 
^ the 


am0n ®!. h !rrt*e n lnabapt 1 sts 


mJ e x meantime , the growing unrest among the P easa 
he fo Un ; M ^ s P ro paganda work incomparably easie ^ had no definite 
° Und valuable agent! for that purpose. This sect, which 
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dogmas, held together only by its common opposition to II 

by the common symbol of the second baptism, ascetic in m ^ dasses and 
mg, untiring, fanatical and intrepid in carrying on propa T m ° de of liv- 
itself more and more closely around Miinzer. Made homele h ^ grou P e d 
its members wandered all over Germany and carried everyth Persecuti °ns, 
new teaching, in which Miinzer had made their own demands ^ W ° r<1 ° f the 
to them. Countless Anabaptists were put on the rack, burned dear 
executed, but the courage and endurance of these emissaries J* ° therwise 
able, and the success of their activities amidst the rapidly growinsT UnShake_ 
people was enormous. Thus, on his flight from Thuringia, Miinzer fou dJ' 
ground prepared wherever he turned. nd the 

Near Nuremberg, where Miinzer first went, a peasant revolt had been nipped 
in the bud a month before. Miinzer conducted his propaganda clandestinely- 
people soon appeared who defended his most audacious theological propositions 
on the non-obligatory nature of the Bible and the meaninglessness of the sacra¬ 
ments, who declared Christ a mere man, and the power of the secular authorities 
ungodly. “There is Satan stalking, the Spirit of Allstedt!” Luther exclaimed.... 

Now he [Miinzer: ed.] went via Swabia to Alsace, then to Switzerland, 
and then back to the Upper Black Forest... This propaganda tour of Miinzer’s 
unquestionably and substantially contributed to the establishment of the peo- 
ples party, to a clear formulation of its demands and to the final general out¬ 
break of the insurrection in April 1525. This trip particularly brought out the 
dual effect of Miinzer s activities—on the one hand, on the people, whom he 
addressed in the only language they could then understand, that of religious 
prophecy; and, on the other hand, on the initiated, to whom he could disclose 
his ultimate aims. Even before his journey he had assembled in 
group of resolute men from among the people and the lower clergy w o^ 
had put at the head of his secret society. Now he became the soul o t 
revolutionary movement in South-Western Germany, organize anC j 

Saxony and Thuringia through Franconia and Swabia as far as ^ ^ 
the Swiss border.... The bloody persecutions undertaken everyw^^ n ot a 
alarmed princes and lords against this new plebeian heresy, c °^ e s0C iety. 
little to fan the spirit of rebellion and consolidate the ran s o 

Luther and Miinzer Compared 

aft y 

We... see how truly the character and behaviour of inde c ' s '^j 

ers reflected the attitude of their respective parties, ow p 0r tior>s. 
and fear of the movement, which was assuming st ^"^ U (0 t j, e hes> tant * 
his cowardly servility to the princes, fully correspon e 
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„us policy of the burghers, and how Miinzer’s revolutionary energy and 

was reproduced among the most advanced section of the plebeians 

re sants. Hie only difference was that while Luther confined himself to 

a# d pea t he conceptions and wishes of the majority of his class and thereby 

eSI>reSS extremely cheap popularity among it, Miinzer, on the contrary, went far 

' vona " (he immediate ideas and demands of the plebeians and peasants, and 

bey ° n anized a party of the elite of the then existing revolutionary elements, 

first f 8 n«much as it shared his ideas and energy, was never more than a small 
urhicn* *** 

minority of the insurgent masses. 


On Historical Materialism 


Engels carries his historical argument into his own time in the following text, 
which defends Marx’s “historical materialism," in the context of pungent observa¬ 
tions on English society and religion. The discussion is taken from the introduc¬ 
tion to the pamphlet, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, which was derived from 
a set of earlier articles published in a German periodical Vorwarts. te pump 11 
was published in 1880 in French and in 1892 in this English version. 


his book defends what we call “historical materialism, an t e wo 
* rialism grates upon the ears of the immense majority o n 1S 
Agnosticism” might be tolerated, but materialism is utter y ma 


T 


But England has been “civilised.”... The exhibition ^^Jy^temation- 
kneU of English insular exclusiveness. England becal ^ g wis h t hat some 
^ised, in diet, in manners, in ideas; so much so that egi ^ ^ ontinent as 
English manners and customs had made as much ea wa . ction an d spread 
ot her Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, t e in a ccompanied 

Salad oil (before 1851 known only to the aristocracy! , and it has come 
V a fatal spread of Continental scepticism in matte ^^ hin g>’ quite as much 
0 this, that agnosticism, though not yet considere ^ as respectability' 

11 6 Church of England, is yet very nearly on a ^ ation Army. • • • 
s > with Baptism, and decidedly ranks above t e 

^ ______ 

Cam Frederick Engels, “On Historical Materialism.■ ‘^Lenin Institute- 
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What, indeed, is agnosticism, but, to use * 
term, “shamefaced” materialism? The agnostics" eXf>ressive Lan eas h 
is materialistic throughout. The entire natural J “ nce Ption 0 f 
and absolutely excludes the intervention of action f “ 8 ° Verned b >' U 
adds, we have no means either of ascertaining or Bu ‘> he 

tence of some supreme being beyond the known univer T*” 8 ' he 
hold good at the time when Laplace, to Napoleon’s oue.t ’‘ his mi 8 1 '> 
great astronomer’s Mecanique celeste the Creator was nnt ’ Why in th « 
proudly replied: “/e n’avais pas besoin de cette hypo these” Puc mention «d. 
of that hypothesis”: ed.] But nowadays, in our evolutions v ^ "° need 
the universe, there is absolutely no room for either a creator or TT' 0 " ° f 
to talk of a supreme being shut out from the whole existing world ^ i" d 

“ “ seems w 


I hope even British respectability will not he overshocked if I use, in Eng¬ 
lish, as well as in so many other languages the term “historical materialism,” to 
designate that view of the course of history, which seeks the ultimate cause and 
the great moving power of all important historic events in the economic devel¬ 
opment of society, in the changes in the modes of production and exchange, in 
the consequent division of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of 
these classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the sooner if I show 
that historical materialism may be of advantage even to British respectability. 
I have mentioned the fact that, about forty or fifty years ago, any cultivated for¬ 
eigner settling in England was struck by what he was then bound to consider 
the religious bigotry and stupidity of the English respectable middle class, an 
now going to prove that the respectable English middle class of that 
not quite as stupid as it looked to the intelligent foreigner. Its religion 
can be explained. .. c | aSS 0 f 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising ^ reic0 g- 
the towns constituted its revolutionary element. It had conquer^ a j s o,had 
nised position within medieval feudal organisation, bU ^ h iCofthemi^ 
become too narrow for its expansive power, fhe develop 0 f the 

class, the bourgeoisie, became incompatible with the maintenan 
system; the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. p 0 man Cath°^- 

But the great international centre of feudalism was t e ^ sur roun^ ei 
Church. It united the whole of feudalised Western Europe^^ or eanis^ its °' Nl ] 
feudal institutions with the halo of divine consecration. It a ^ QSt po^' ertu 
hierarchy on the feudal model, and, lastly, it was itself by ar 
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. i lord, holding, as it did,.My one-third of the soil of the Catholic world 
'€e profane feudalism could be successfully attacked in each country and ,n 
this i« sacred Centra ° rgamSatl0n ' had t0 be destroyed 
^ Moreover, parallel with the rise ofthe middle class went on the great revival 

. l ce; astronomy, mechanics, physics, anatomy, physiology, were again cul¬ 
led And the bourgeoisie, for the development of its industrial production 
° Va -red a science which ascertained the physical properties of natural objects 
,eq d the modes of action of the forces of nature. Now up to then science had but 
k en the humble handmaid of the Church, had not been allowed to overstep 
he limits set by faith, and for that reason had been no science at all. Science 
’ jj e | led a gainst the Church; the bourgeoisie could not do without science, and, 
'therefore, had to join in the rebellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the rising middle 
dass was bound to come into collision with the established religion, will be 
sufficient to show, first, that the class most directly interested in the struggle 
against the pretensions of the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, 
that every struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a religious 
disguise, had to be directed against the Church in the first instance. But if the 
universities and the traders of the cities started the cry, it was sure to find, and 
did find, a strong echo in the masses of the country people, the peasants, who 
everywhere had to struggle for their very existence with their teudal lor b, bpir 
itual and temporal. 

The Three Bourgeois Revolutions 
Ike long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated 

decisive battles. . f erman y. The 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformatio ^ j nS ur- 

War ’ cr y raised against the Church by Luther was respon ^ von 
lotions of a political nature: first, that of the lower no , 1 were defeated..- 
Kkingen (1523), then the great Peasants War, 152 • 0 was 0 ne fit for 
But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin l0n was 

^oldest of the bourgeoisie of his t.me,. . . Calvrns chuah _ ^ ^ 

re r °“ 8bly democratic and republican; and where t0 monarch*- 

bkh b ‘ CaniSed - could the kingdoms of this world ** a idling tool “> ** 
kd° PS and lords? While German Lutheranism ** *» ^ act ive republi¬ 

can^ 0f Pflttces, Calvinism founded a republic m H 

, art ’ es ln England, and, above all, Scotian ■ j f ou nd its . 

. ln Calvin,u _ a hnuraeoi* upbeat Enghs h Cm- 
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War 1642-51, also known as “The Great Rebellion”- ed 
the towns brought it on, and the yeomanry of the country^ T* ddle class of 
out. Curiously enough, in all the three great bourgeois rising' k Shtit 
furnishes the army that has to do the fighting; and the peasai ^ Peasantr y 
class that, the victory once gained, is most surely ruined by the ” ^ USt the 
sequences of that victory. A hundred years after Cromwell, 

England had almost disappeared. Anyhow, had it not been for ° f 

and for the plebeian element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone w 
have fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would never hJLu neVer 
Charles I to the scaffold.... aVe brou 8^ 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there necessarily f 0 l 
lowed the inevitable reaction which in its turn went beyond the point where 
it might have maintained itself. After a series of oscillations, the new centre 
of gravity was at last attained and became a new starting point. The grand 
period of English history, known to respectability under the name of “the 
Great Rebellion,” and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by 
the comparatively puny event entitled by Liberal historians, “the Glorious 
Revolution.”... 

The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accomplished. The politi¬ 
cal spoils... were left to the great landowning families, provided the economic 
interests of the financial, manufacturing and commercial middle class were suf¬ 
ficiently attended to. And these economic interests were at that time powerful 
enough to determine the general policy of the nation.... 

[T]he English bourgeoisie now had to take a part in keeping down the 
“lower orders,” the great producing mass of the nation, and one of the means 
employed for that purpose was the influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to strengthen the religicw^^ 
ings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise of materialism in England. 1S ^ 
doctrine not only shocked the pious feelings of the middle class; ** ann °^ in 
itself as a philosophy only fit for scholars and cultivated men of t e 
contrast to religion which was good enough for the uneducated masse , 

ing the bourgeoisie.... prance.... In 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to g uts oon 
France, too, it remained at first an exclusively aristocratic d° ctrl jj^ ^ n0 t 
its revolutionary character asserted itself. The French matei ^ it t0 what' 
limit their criticism to matters of religious belief; they rSr and to 
ever scientific tradition or political institution they met ^ s hod esi 
the claim of their doctrine to universal application, they too worh a ^ er 
cut, and boldly applied it to all subjects of knowledge in t e £ p e vol ut *° n 

Encyclopedic.. .. The Great 


which they were named—the 
was the third uprising of the bourgeoisie, but the first 
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* oU s cloak and was fought out on undisguised political lines; it 
off the ^at was really fought out up to the destruction of one of 

wa s the * s ar [ s tocracy, and the complete triumph of the other, the 

t he com a ^ France the revolution constituted a complete breach with 
bourge° isie - • * of the past; it cleared out the very last vestiges of feudalism, 
the tradi i Q 0 de Civil a masterly adaptation of the old Roman law— 

an d crea f ect expression of of the juridical relations corresponding to 
that aimo called by Marx the production of commodities—to mod- 

1 6 anitalistic conditions. ... 

effl (Ilf materialism became the creed of the French Revolution, the God- 
■ English bourgeois held all the faster to his religion. Had not the reign 
fearm8 j 8 p aris proved what was the upshot, if the religious instincts of the 
«were lost? The more materialism spread from France to neighbouring 
Entries and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, notably by German 
philosophy, the more in fact, materialism and free thought generally became, 
on the Continent, the necessary qualifications of a cultivated man, the more 
stubbornly the English middle class stuck to its manifold religious creeds These 
creeds might differ from one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly reh- 

^“Then" came 'die ^Continental revolutions of February and March A M. 
in which the working people played such a prominent part and. a * least w 
Paris, put forward demands which were certainly inadmissible P ^ 

of view of capitalist society. And then came the genera reac , . e p ar j s 
defeat of the Chartists on the 10th April, 1848, then t e crus 1 of 1849 

workingmen’s insurrection in June of the same year, t en t e i . 

inItalyf Hungary, Sou.h German,, and „ 

over Paris, 2nd December, 1851. For a time, at east M ^ had 
class pretensions was put down, but at what cos . rnmm on people in 

keen convinced before of the necessity of maintaining t e ^ ^ t h e se 

a religious mood, how much more must he fee t at nec ^ he con . 

experiences? Regardless of the sneers of his Continen a ^ u p 0 n t ^ e 

hnued to spend thousands and tens of thousan s, ^year nat j ve religious 

evangelisation of the lower orders; not content wit is ^ 0 f religion 
m achinery, he appealed to...the greatest organiser 1 ^ Sankey, and 

a * a trade, and imported from America reviva ism ’ . Salvation Army 

1 e like; and, finally, he accepted the dangerous al j s t0 the poor as the 

* kh revives the propaganda of early Christianity, * ^ element of early 

ect, fights capitalism in a religious way, and thu * troublesome to the 

class antagonism, which one day may become 
C Ut0 'do people who now find the ready money 
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But the English middle class... had shared their power but, , 
the working class. They had learnt... what that puer robust with 
[robust but roguish child: ed.],...the people, is capable of. N ^ .? alitios * 
people must be kept in order by moral means, and the first and f^’ “ eVer ’ the 
moral means of action upon the masses is and remains-reli g ioT ° f ^ 
parsons majorities on the School Boards, hence the increasing self taxT ** 
the bourgeoisie for the support of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism t? 
Salvation Army. And now came the triumph of British respectability over h 
free thought and religious laxity of the Continental bourgeois. The workmen of 
France and Germany had become rebellious. They were thoroughly infected with 
socialism, and, for very good reasons, were not at all particular as to the legality 
of the means by which to secure their own ascendency. The puer robustus, here, 
turned from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing remained to the French and 
German bourgeoisie as a last resource but to silently drop their free thought, 
as a youngster, when sea-sickness creeps upon him, quietly drops the burning 
cigar he brought swaggeringly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned pious in 
outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the Church, its dogmas and rites, and 
even conformed with the latter as far as could not be helped.... They had come 
to grief with materialism. “ Die Religion muss dem Volk erhalten werdenf— reli¬ 
gion must be kept alive for the people—that was the only and the last means to 
save society from utter ruin. Unfortunately for themselves, they did not find this 
out until they had done their level best to break up religion for ever. And now it 
was the turn of the British bourgeois to sneer and to say: “Why, you fools, 1 could 
have told you that two hundred years ago!” 



The Proletarian Revolution to Come 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the British, . n ti( j e 
version of the Continental bourgeois will stem the rising ^ ed ] of 

Tradition is a great retarding force, is the vis inertiae | orce 0 * ^ us re ligion 
history, but, being merely passive, is sure to be broken ow ^’ a philosophic^ 
will be no lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juri ^ economic rela- 
and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots o writhstand 

tions prevailing in a given society, such ideas cannot, in t e o we Relieve in 
the effects of a complete change in these relations. n ’ u w -p eve r suft ce 
supernatural revelation, we must admit that no religious 

They 

to prop up a tottering society. move again- 7 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begu ^ ^ {he Eng- 
are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of various kinds.... u w ith a sl° v 

lish working class is moving.... It moves, like all things in 
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d step- . ■ • K has now shaken out of their tor P° r *e unskilled labour- 
,drt> easU c re End 0 f London, and we all know what a splendid impulse these 

_ thC h aS . rofnrn And if thp na cp nf th p 


of the Ea * ve g iven it in return. And if the pace of the movement is not up 
:sh f° rces . 3 nce 0 f som e people, let them not forget that it is the working class 
the im P at ' e a [ ive jhe finest qualities of the English character, and that, if a step 


0 
et« 
ire^ 

to the t ^ e finest qualities ui uic cugiiMi cnaiacier, ana mat, n a si 

in England, it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards.... 
in advance is ^ ^ tbe European working class does not depend upon 

gut the r ^ ^ only be secur ed by the cooperation of, at least, England, 
England a ,°^ rman y j n both the latter countries the working class movement 
France an e ^ lan( j j n Germany it is even within measurable distance 
is well ahea ° 0 g ress it has there made during the last twenty-five years is 
° f SUCC in P d It advances with ever increasing velocity.... Four hundred years 
“"He'any was the starting point of the first upheaval of the European mid- 
ag o,Germa y outside the limits of possibility that Germany 

die class; as things are now ofthe European proletariat? 






Socialism and Religion 

Vladimir Ilych Lenin, architect of the Bolshevik Revolution a 

activist than theorist. But in this short magazine ar te e, ^ Marx’s 

decade before the tumultuous overthrow of the czar in > ^ Q> m - 

disdain for faith and articulates his own views on re igion, 
munist party. 

Present-day society is wholly based on the exploited 0 ^ t h e land- 
°fthe working class by a tiny minority ofthe popu atlon ’ ^ “f ree ” workers, 
owners and that of the capitalists. It is a slave society* sin ^ m eans of 
w ho all their life work for the capitalists, are entit e produce profit, 

subsistence as are essential for the maintenance of slaves 
tor ^e safeguarding and perpetuation of capitalist sW ^ and eng en- 
The economic oppression of the workers ine\ ita ^ t he coarsening 

j Ver Y Political oppression and socia u R e ligi° n is0Iie ° 

th f ar ^ enin B °f the spiritual and moral life of t e ma down heavily upon 
th f0rms ^ spiritual oppression which everywhere weig for other s, by 

the ®-es ofthe people over burdened by their perpetual 


1905. in Volume lOof Lenin Collected Works. Moscow. 
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want and isolation. Impotence of the exploited classes in thei 
the exploiters just as inevitably gives rise to the belief in a bette^ 881 * ^ 
as impotence of the savage in his battle with nature gives rise to 
devils, miracles, and the like. Those who toil and live in want all th 1 ^ 80 ^ 
taught by religion to be submissive and patient while here on earth *^ 
comfort in the hope of a heavenly reward. But those who live by thT t0 Uke 
others are taught by religion to practise charity while on earth thu ab ° Urof 
them a very cheap way of justifying their entire existence as exploiters 8 a ° d*** 8 
ing them at a moderate price tickets to well-being in heaven. Religion iso ^ 
for the people. Religion is a sort of spiritual booze, in which the slaves of can 
drown their human image, their demand for a life more or less worthy ofman 
But a slave who has become conscious of his slavery and has risen to strug¬ 
gle for his emancipation has already half ceased to be a slave. The modern class¬ 
conscious worker, reared by large-scale factory industry and enlightened by urban 
life, contemptuously casts aside religious prejudices, leaves heaven to the priests 
and bourgeois bigots, and tries to win a better life for himself here on earth. The 
proletariat of today takes the side of socialism, which enlists science in the battle 
against the fog of religion, and frees the workers from their belief in life after death 
by welding them together to fight in the present for a better life on earth. 

Religion must be declared a private affair. In these words socialists usually 
express their attitude towards religion. But the meaning of these words should 
be accurately defined to prevent any misunderstanding. We demand that reli¬ 
gion be held a private affair so far as the state is concerned. But by no means can 
we consider religion a private affair so far as our Party is concerned. Religion 
must be of no concern to the state, and religious societies must have no conntf 
tion with governmental authority. Everyone must be absolutely free to P r0 e 
any religion he pleases, or no religion whatever, i.e., to be an atheist, w ic ^ 
socialist is, as a rule. Discrimination among citizens on account of their re ig^ ^ 
convictions is wholly intolerable. Even the bare mention of a citizens re 
official documents should unquestionably be eliminated. No subsi 
be granted to the established church nor state allowances made to ecc^e 
and religious societies. These should become absolutely free association ^ 
minded citizens, associations independent of the state. Only the cor ^P ^en 
ment of these demands can put an end to the shameful and accurse ^ in 
the church lived in feudal dependence on the state, and Russian cl ^. tor i a i laws 
feudal dependence on the established church, when medieval, w ere in 

(to this day remaining in our criminal codes and on our statute °.^ e ii e f, vi®' 
existence and were applied, persecuting men for their belief or ernI rie^ 
lating mens consciences, and linking cozy government jobs an ^ egta blish e 
derived incomes with the dispensation of this or that dope by p r0 letab at 
church. Complete separation of Church and State is what the socia 
demands of the modern state and the modern church. 
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Russian revolution must put this demand into effect as a necessary 
ent of political freedom. In this respect, the Russian revolution is in a 
C ° m ^ularly favourable position, since the revolting officialism of the police- 
?^ C f eU dal autocracy has called forth discontent, unrest and indignation 
^ among the clergy. However abject, however ignorant Russian Orthodox 
eVe ° en may have been, even they have now been awakened by the thunder 
cler f j own f a ll of the old, medieval order in Russia. Even they are joining in 
° A and for freedom, are protesting against bureaucratic practices and offi- 
th ^ism against the spying for the police imposed on the “servants of God.” We 
C1 cialists must lend this movement our support, carrying the demands of hon- 
s0C1 an d sincere members of the clergy to their conclusion, making them stick 
to their words about freedom, demanding that they should resolutely break all 
t° s between religion and the police. Either you are sincere, in which case you 
must stand for the complete separation of Church and State and of School and 
Church, for religion to be declared wholly and absolutely a private affair. Or 
you do not accept these consistent demands for freedom, in which case you 
evidently are still held captive by the traditions of the inquisition, in which case 
you evidently still cling to your cozy government jobs and government-derived 
incomes, in which case you evidently do not believe in the spiritual power of 
your weapon and continue to take bribes from the state. And in that case the 
class-conscious workers of all Russia declare merciless war on you. 

So far as the party of the socialist proletariat is concerned, religion is not 
a private affair. Our Party is an association of class-conscious, advanced tig t 
ers for the emancipation of the working class. Such an association cannot an 
must not be indifferent to lack of class-consciousness, ignorance or o scuran 
tism in the shape of religious beliefs. We demand complete disestablishment o 
the Church so as to be able to combat the religious fog with purely ideological 
and solely ideological weapons, by means of our press and by wor o m 
hut we founded our association, the Russian Social-Democratic a ° , 

precisely for such a struggle against every religious bambooz ing 0 
ers. And to us the ideological struggle is not a private affair, but the a 

whole Party, of the whole proletariat. * r p atheists 7 

, If ^at is so, why do we not declare in our Programme that weareathei ? 

% do we not forbid Christians and other believers in God to [ 

^he answer to this question will serve to explain t e - s j em0 - 

fere nce i n the way the question of religion is presented by the bo g 
Crat s and the Social-Democrats. d moreover the mate- 

riali «. Ur Pro S ramme is based entirely on the scienti c, an ^ necessarily 

i n , S ’ Worl d- Out l o °k. An explanation of our Programm > roQts 0 f t he reli- 

oj U es an explanation of the true historical and econo 0 f at h e i S m; the 
PubP ° § ' ° Ur P ro P a g an da necessarily includes the pr 0 P a auto cratic feudal 
Nation of the appropriate scientific literature, which the auto 
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government has hitherto strictly forbidden anH „ 
of the fields of our Party work. We shall now probabl'h^' ^ n ° w 0 „ 
Engels once gave to the German Socialists: totranslateand* 0 -S°'!° W the adv£ 
the literature of the eighteenth-century French 

But under no circumstances ought we to fall into tK d atheists - 
religious question in an abstract, idealistic fashion as an “int.T ° f P ° Sln 8 ‘he 
unconnected with the class struggle, as is not infrequently dole bw ’ qUeSti ° n 
democrats from among the bourgeoisie. It would be stupid to tS l 
socety based on the endless oppression and coarsening of the wolr ’ 3 
religious prejudices could be dispelled by purely propaeanda 
be bourgeois narrow-mindedness to forget that the yoke of religion! ‘S 
upon mankind is merely a product and reflection of the economic yo I £ 
society No number of pamphlets and no amount of preaching can enlighta! 
t e proletariat, if it is not enlightened by its own struggle against the dark forces 
ot capitalism. Unity in this really revolutionary struggle of the oppressed class 
tor the creation of a paradise on earth is more important to us than unity of 
proletarian opinion on paradise in heaven. 

That is the reason why we do not and should not set forth our atheism in our 
Programme; that is why we do not and should not prohibit proletarians who still 
retain vestiges of their old prejudices from associating themselves with our Party. 
We shall always preach the scientific world-outlook, and it is essential for us to 
combat the inconsistency of various “Christians.” But that does not mean in the 
least that the religious question ought to be advanced to first place, where it does 
not belong at all; nor does it mean that we should allow the forces of the really 
revolutionary economic and political struggle to be split up on account of third 
rate opinions or senseless ideas, rapidly losing all political importance, rapidly 
being swept out as rubbish by the very course of economic development. 

Everywhere the reactionary bourgeoisie has concerned itself, and is 
beginning to concern itself in Russia, with the fomenting of religious stri e ^ 
order thereby to divert the attention of the masses from the really importan^ ^ 
fundamental economic and political problems, now being solved in P ra< ^ onar y 
the all-Russian proletariat uniting in revolutionary struggle, 
policy of splitting up the proletarian forces, which today manifests itse^ 
in Black-Hundred pogroms, may tomorrow conceive some more su ^ing 
We, at any rate, shall oppose it by calmly, consistently and patient y t0 

proletarian solidarity and the scientific world-outlook a preac 

any stirring up of secondary differences. really p rivate 

The revolutionary proletariat will succeed in making religion a 
affair, so far as the state is concerned. And in this political system, c ean ^.^ na don 
eval mildew, the proletariat will wage a broad and open struggle or t u^d. 
of economic slavery, the true source of the religious humbugging ° 
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illiam James (1842-1910) was born into one of the most illustrious 
families in American intellectual life. His father, Henry James Sr., 
Aras independently wealthy and religiously eccentric—an amateur theolo¬ 
gian dismissive of churches and drawn to the Swedish mystic and visionary 
Emanuel Swedenborg. His younger brother, the novelist Henry James, Jr., 
s one of the great names in American literature; his sister Alice, a diarist 
who chronicled the habits and lives of the social and cultural elite at the 
urn of the twentieth century. Because the family traveled often to Europe, 
:he James children were educated in a manner that was unconventiona 
ind unusually cosmopolitan. In his early adult years, William struggled 
to cope with a variety of physical ailments and did battle with depression, 
nearly coming to suicide. He fought a continuing battle with hot types c 

affliction until he reached his thirties. ,. a few 

In 1861 James began studies in the natural sciences at arvar » 
pears later he turned to medicine, but his program of stuc y t ere ^ 
r upted several times by smallpox and other illnesses, by tra\ e 0 
to study other subjects, and by new struggles with the mental condit ^ 

described as his “soul sickness.” For a time after his return r ° he e _ 

remained house-bound as a semi-invalid. In the 18/ s, 0 * 

fenced a strong recovery, which came in part from rea i i fromhisma r- 
uarles Renouvier, a disciple of Immanuel Kant, an * n ^ ideal 

na ge, in 1878, to Alice Gibbons, a woman who wou P llectua l—tied 

P artn er. James emotional problems were at least P a ^ tere d in both the 
t0 the pessimistic doctrines of determinism he enco er he foun d 
fences and philosophy. In the work of Renou\ > f ree d on i of the will, 
optimistic thinker and a persuasive 0 the idea of human 

Oder this influence, he committed himself rna his sc holarly inter- 

ree d°m; and his energies soon revived. In a or m0 re precisely to 
ests began to turn from physiology to psycholog) 
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psychology anchored in the empirical method of th. , 
rest of his career was devoted to the emergine fi«J V SlCal Scie nce s 
application of its findings in the realms of phLsophv an< i 

WhUe at Harvard, James participated in reguUr dL ^ 
group ot eminent Bostonians who came to call themself TT* With * 
cal Club. They included his Harvard colleague and philo™^*^ 
Sanders Pierce, Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holm Pher , Charles 
all of whom kept him closely attuned to wider 
social issues and their converse with matters both scientific and ™ u 
cal. Toward the end of the 1870s, James began work on a book designed a 
general introduction to psychology. Over twelve years it grew, and gradually 
grew more, until it came to two large volumes. The Principles of Psychology, 
the master work of his chosen discipline, appeared in 1890. In this, and all of 
his work, he embraced the theory advanced by his colleague C. S. Pierce that 
came to be known as pragmatism. Pierce held that what we call the truth of 
our ideas and beliefs must be measured in terms of their value, or usefulness, 
to the individual who embraces them. Since the ultimate nature of the world 
is a subject open to a continuous revision of our understanding, based on 
acquisition of greater knowledge drawn from new experiences, it is point¬ 
less for any person, at any given moment, to claim that what we currently 
know is some kind of fixed, eternal truth. The rational thing, accordingly, is 
to replace this absolute ideal with a functional one. We should regard as true 
those beliefs which enable us, as living organisms, to function well. The test 
of truth is its pragmatism, its usefulness. This philosophical-psychologic^ 
precept bore a natural compatibility with the evolutionary idea of sun 
of the fittest” in the sphere of biology. Just as those organisms most suite ^ 
their environment survive, so those ideas that deserve to survive are 
that contribute most to the health of the mind. est j. 

This precept is what guided James when he agreed to ghe ^ in g 
gious Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh (1901-02), dedicate to e ^ nsU p er , 
the claims of religion by appeal only to natural evidence, rat *j r ^ enl unC ier 
natural revelation. After their presentation, James publis e m £ na i work 
the title Varieties of Religious Experience. Over the years t is ^ __ c0in pa' 
has acquired the status of a touchstone in the study o re m jnd. 

rable in its way to The Principles of Psychology in the ^ cie ^ QC j t0 strong 
Throughout its pages, James employs his empirica 10S tly, hat not 
effect, carefully assembling scores of personal accounts with th e 

exclusively, Western) into a broad inventory of human enco ^giori: tbe 
divine. For him such experiences furnish the definition s0 far 

feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in 1 vl eir may c° nsic * er J rS 
they apprehend themselves in relation to whatever t ey j a nies od eI 
divine ” In the course of his expounding on these experiei 
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and analyses that have become standard points of reference 
distinction ^ } ater theorists. He offers his well-known distinction 

in ^ ^ timistic and pessimistic personalities: what he calls the “reli- 
bctween P min( j ec | ness ” 0 n the one hand and the religion of the “sick 
gi011 ” 0 the other. He examines the nature and stages of conversion and 
S ° Ul °b the features and virtues of the religious saint, the exemplar of the 
deSCf Vf S for all others. He explores as well the forms and features of mysti- 
pI ° US The sequence of passages reproduced below follows the main line of 
ClSm sition in Varieties, as James takes it to the conclusion that not only in 
^sficism but in all religious experience, there is real and personal truth 
JL found in a continuous engagement “with a wider self through which 
saving experiences come.” This conviction that for every individual there is 
both truth and personal value in religious experience serves for James as a 
main point of departure from the theories of Freud, Durkheim, and Marx. 
Against reductionist efforts to “explain away” the claims of belief, he is pre¬ 
pared to say that there is “a positive content of religious experience whic , 
it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes 

Whether the empirical method of the Varieties entirely justifies the 
claims James makes for his sources is a question his readers must eci 
anew as they encounter him. Certainly, James himself was tu y P ersl -* 

Most religious impulses, he contends, call us into the rea m o e 
and the supernatural. And in so far as that is the region in w ic 
impulses originate, “we belong to it in a more intimate sense * 
which we belong to the visible world, for we belong in e mo 
sense wherever our ideals belong.” 

Religion Defined: For Present Purposes 

sequence of selections below traces the main path of James a g ss - ofJS 0 j 
[ 0m his definitions of terms and topic and proceeding ^^ saSr ^and 
ealthy mindedness” and the “sick” soul, the nature criterion by 

l^tes, mysticism, the uses of philosophy, and the pragmatic 
Ch the value of religious experiences is to be judged. 


)st bo °ks on the philosophy of religion try to begin deftn itions 

lav i0n wbat its essence consists of. Some o t es ^ d \ shall not be 
^Possibiy come before us in later portions of this course, an 
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very 

Prove 


pedanuc enough to enumerate any of them to you now m 
fact that they are so many and so different from one annth Meanwhil « the 
that the word "religion” cannot stand for any single princinl 1SenOU8hto l 
rather a collective name.... 8 P ple or ess enc e . b m i' s 

[Although it would indeed be foolish to set up an ah t 
against all comers, yet this need not prevent me from takine * definition 
view of what religion shall consist of for the purpose of theselln^ """* 
of the many meanings of the word, from choosing the one mean ■’ ^ ° Ut 
I wish to interest you particularly, and proclaiming arbitrarily that whl^^ 
“religion” I mean that. This, in fact, is what I must do, and I will now p*!? 
narily seek to mark out the field I choose. P 

One way to mark it out easily is to say what aspects of the subject we 
leave out. At the outset we are struck by one great partition which divides the 
religious field. On the one side of it lies institutional, on the other personal 
religion.... [0]ne branch of religion keeps the divinity, another keeps man most 
in view. Worship and sacrifice, procedures for working on the dispositions of 
the deity, theology and ceremony and ecclesiastical organization, are the essen¬ 
tials of religion in the institutional branch. Were we to limit our view to it, we 
should have to define religion as an external art, the art of winning the favor of 
the gods. In the more personal branch of religion it is on the contrary the inner 
dispositions of man himself which form the centre of interest, his conscience, 
his deserts, his helplessness, his incompleteness. And although the favor ot 
God... is still an essential feature of the story, and theology plays a vital part 
therein, yet the acts to which this sort of religion prompts us are personal not 
ritual acts, the individual transacts the business by himself alone, and the ecc e 
siastical organization, with its priests and sacraments and other go-between^ 
sinks into an altogether secondary place. The relation goes direct from 
heart, from soul to soul, between man and his maker. ntirely. 

Now in these lectures I propose to ignore the institutional branc e ^.y g 
to say nothing of the ecclesiastical organization, to consider as little as p^^ 
the systematic theology and the ideas about the gods themselves, an 
myself as far as I can to personal religion pure and simple... • 0 f which 

I am willing to accept almost any name for the personal re ig 10 ^ an d 
I propose to treat. Call it conscience or morality, if y° u yourse ves 
not religion—under either name it will be equally worthy of our S J^ unC i ar n en ' 
In one sense at least the personal religion will prove itsel mor ^^lished’ 
tal than either theology or ecclesiasticism. Churches, when one 
live at second-hand upon tradition; but the founders of every ^ ^th tb e 
their power originally to the fact of their direct personal commu Maho f 

divine. Not only the superhuman founders, the Christ, the Bu_^ pers° n 

but all the originators of Christian sects have been in this case, 
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P 

esteem 


should still seem the primordial thing, even to those who continue to 
f .l woniptete- 

em are, it is true, other things in religion chronologically more primor- 
rsonal devoutness in the moral sense. Fetishism and magic seem to 
dial than pe^ p jety historically—at least our records of inward piety do 

^eprece^ack jo far An( j jf fetishism and magic be regarded as stages of reli- 
n°t !eiC may sa y that personal religion in the inward sense and the genuinely 
poll, one ons - c j erat i ons w hich it founds are phenomena of secondary or even 
spintua ^ But> q uite a p art f rom the fact that many anthropologists—for 
'^tancejevons and Frazer-expressly oppose “religion” and “magic” to each 
'"her it is certain that the whole system of thought which leads to magic, fetish- 
°m and the lower superstitions may just as well be called primitive science as 
Jd primitive religion. The question thus becomes a verbal one again; and 
our knowledge of all those early stages of thought and feeling is in any case so 
conjectural and imperfect that farther discussion would not be worth while 
Religion, therefore, as I now ask you arbitrarily to take it, shall mean for 
as the feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their solitude, so far 
as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 
the divine. Since the relation may be either moral, physical, or ritua , it is 
dent that out of religion in the sense in which we take it, theologies, p i oso 
phies, and ecclesiastical organizations may secondarily grow. In t ese ectu ’ 
however,... the immediate personal experiences will amply fi our ime, 
we shall hardly consider theology or ecclesiasticism at all. 

We escape much controversial matter by this arbitrary e ni i ^ 

held. But, still, a chance of controversy comes up over the wor 1 ’ 

ta ke it in the definition in too narrow a sense. There are s >' s,en ’ s assu me 
which the world usually calls religious, and yet which do not post ^ e |f stan ds 
‘God. Buddhism is in this case. Popularly, of course, the Buddhahmisehstan^ 
“Place of a God; but in strictness the Buddhistic system * at eis ^ ^ ^ 
scendental idealism, Emersonianism, for instanc , _ liner human per¬ 
forate into abstract Ideality. Not a deity in concreto, no * str ucture of 
° n > but the immanent divinity in things, the essentia y sp 
e universe, is the object of the transcendentalist cult. 

-pi ^ . lender about any attitude 

whirk ere must something solemn, serious, an sn icker; if sad, it 

£?, * ^.nominate raligli. If gl.A « ' “* 

to inte 0t SCream or curse - 11 is precisely as being so e rbitrari ty again, if y° u 
Pkas/ eSt y ° U in re bgious experiences. So I pr°P 0S t j, e w ord “divine, as 
eiJ iDln j° narrow our definition once more by sa>m ^ en veloping an 
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real, for that meaning if taken without restriction might well 

The divine shall mean for us only such a primal reality as theTf ^ br ° ad - 

impelled to respond to solemnly and gravely, and neither bv mdlVldual feels 

y ursenorajes, 

If religion is to mean anything definite for us, it seems to me that w 
to take it as meaning this added dimension of emotion, this enthusiasts te° U8ht 
of espousal, in regions where morality strictly so called can at best but 
head and acquiesce. It ought to mean nothing short of this new reach 0 f free* 
dom for us, with the struggle over, the keynote of the universe sounding mow 
ears, and everlasting possession spread before our eyes. 

This sort of happiness in the absolute and everlasting is what we find 
nowhere but in religion. It is parted off from all mere animal happiness, all 
mere enjoyment of the present, by that element of solemnity of which I have 
already made so much account. Solemnity is a hard thing to define abstractly, 
but certain of its marks are patent enough. A solemn state of mind is never 
crude or simple—it seems to contain a certain measure of its own opposite in 
solution. A solemn joy preserves a sort of bitter in its sweetness; a solemn sor¬ 
row is one to which we intimately consent. 


Two Temperaments: Healthy-Mindedness and the “Sick Soul 

If, then, we give the name of healthy-mindedness to the tendency which 1° 
on all things and sees that they are good, we find that we must is ^ gin g 
between a more involuntary and a more voluntary or systematic wa ^ ° ^ ee p 
healthy-minded. In its involuntary variety, healthy-mindedness is a wa ^ traCt 
ing happy about things immediately. In its systematical variety, it ^ ^jngs 
way of conceiving things as good. Every abstract way of C0T ^V an d di$- 
selects some one aspect of them as their essence for the time ^ g 0 od as 
regards the other aspects. Systematic healthy-mindedness, co1 ^ f ro m its 
the essential and universal aspect of being, deliberately exc u 

field of vision.... ,..«ion that the 0* 

In all this I say nothing of any mystical insight or per ^ ion plays * 
frame of things absolutely must be good. Such mystica P er ^ we ^ust 1°° 
enormous part in the history of the religious consciousness, a^ 
at it later with some care. But we need not go so far at P prhate contend 011 ' -j 
non-mystical conditions of rapture suffice for my imm f ee lingl eSS t0 
invasive moral states and passionate enthusiasms make one 
in some direction.... 


m 
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systematic cultivation of healthy-mindedness as a religious attitude is 
e consonant with important currents in human nature, and is anything 
th erefor rd In fact, we all do cultivate it more or less, even when our professed 
bUtabSUr should in consistency forbid it. We divert our attention from disease 
'^Ikathas much as we can... 

^ a dvance of liberalism, so-called, in Christianity, during the past fifty 
fairly be called a victory of healthy-mindedness within the church 
y earS> the morbidness with which the old hell-fire theology was more harmo- 
^ 1 elated. We have now whole congregations whose preachers, far from 
nl ° US ifying our consciousness of sin, seem devoted rather to making little of it. 
Thtenore or even deny, eternal punishment, and insist on the dignity rather 
fn on th e’depravity of man. They look at the continual preoccupation of the 
lid-fashioned Christian with the salvation of his soul as something sickly and 
reprehensible rather than admirable.... I am not asking whether or not they are 
right I am only pointing out the change. 

8 The persons to whom I refer have still retained for the most part their norm- 
nal connection with Christianity, in spite of their discarding of its 
theological elements. But in that “theory of evolution which, gath g 
turn for a century, has within the past twenty-five years 1 ’ P /j ature , 

Europe and America, we see the ground laid for a new sort o r g ^ 
which has entirely displaced Christianity from the thought i i g I> 
generation. The idea of a universal evolution lends itse to a ^ minded w 
meliorism and progress which fits the religious nee /‘ ° ( ■ heir ^ Accordingly 
well that it seems almost as if it might have been create or ^ a substi . 

we find “evolutionism” interpreted thus optimis 1C Y temporaries. ... 

Mte for the religion they were born in, by a multitude of our 

I ^ ii this wav of thinking, and turn 

Let us now say good-by for a while to a t u e burden of the con- 

to wards those persons who cannot so swiftl) t roW . its presence. J ust 

Sci °usness of evil, but are congenitally fated to su , « wer a nd profounder 
? S We saw that in healthy-mindedness there al- e and the one i- 

levels -.so also are there different levels of the mj> for whom evil means 
*“ch more formidable than the other. There are p P ndence of ones life 
? V a ^-adjustment with things , a wrong L ° rl " ^ is n0 mere re atu 
6 envir onment.... But there are others for whom - d ^ d ge emf 
he ^ject to particular *.— ^ e "' V 
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Arrived at this point, we can see how great an a * 
bM ”“ n ,he healthy-minded way of »iewi„ E 
th« expenence of evil as something essential. To his to, " ay,l, ”'*b5 
m.nded way, as we might call it, healthy-mindednes ! "**■ "« »o,bJ 

unspeakably blind and shallow. To the healthy-minded w ' slrn p!e 
factu^y ff/^ C sick soul seems unmanly and 1“^ 

facture of fears, and preoccupation with every unwhol^ , heir ma ™- 

there is something almost obscene about these children of waft id ^ 
of a second birth.... wratn and cravens 

In our own attitude, not yet abandoned, of impartial onlookers wh t 
we to say of this quarrel? It seems to me that we are bound to say thatlorbj 
mindedness ranges over the wider scale of experience, and that its survey is the 
one that overlaps. The method of averting ones attention from evil, and living 
simply in the light of good is splendid as long as it will work.... But it breaks 
down impotently as soon as melancholy comes; and even though one be quite 
free from melancholy ones self, there is no doubt that healthy-mindedness is 
inadequate as a philosophical doctrine, because the evil facts which it refuses 
positively to account for are a genuine portion of reality; and they may after all 
be the best key to life’s significance, and possibly the only openers of our eyes to 
the deepest levels of truth. 

The normal process of life contains moments... in which radical evil gets its 
innings and takes its solid turn. The lunatic s visions of horror are all drawn from 
the material of daily fact. Our civilization is founded on the shambles, and every 
individual existence goes out in a lonely spasm of helpless agony.... To believe 
in the carnivorous reptiles of geologic times is hard for our imagination.. Yet 
there is no tooth in any one of those museum-skulls that did not... hold fast to 
the body struggling in despair of some fated living victim.... 

[S]ince the evil facts are as genuine parts of nature as the good °^ es ’ ^ 
philosophic presumption should be that they have some rational signi ca ^ 
and that systematic healthy-mindedness, failing as it does to accord to 
pain, and death any positive and active attention whatever, is formally ^ 
plete than systems that try at least to include these elements in their sc ^ 

The completest religions would therefore seem to be those in w 
pessimistic elements are best developed. Buddhism, of course, anc ^ ^liv- 
ity are the best known to us of these. They are essentially religi° nS ^ e 
erance: the man must die to an unreal life before he can be ° r ^ 0 j 0 gical 
real life. In my next lecture, I will try to discuss some of the P^^jj ^ave 
conditions of this second birth. Fortunately from now onward v\e 
to deal with more cheerful subjects than those which we have rece 
dwelling on. 
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The Divided Self, and the Process of Its Unification 

lecture was a painfhl one, dealing as it did with evil as a pervasive element 
h world we live in. At the close of it we were brought into full vi ew of the 
st between the two ways of looking at life which are characteristic respec- 
C °d of what we called the healthy-minded, who need to be bom only once, 
"'a of the sick souls, who must be twice-born in order to be happy. The result is 
^ different conceptions of the universe of our experience. In the religion of the 
once-born the world is a sort of rectilinear or one-storied affair, whose accounts 
are kept in one denomination, whose parts have just the values which naturally 
they appear to have, and of which a simple algebraic sum of pluses and minuses 
will give the total worth. Happiness and religious peace consist in living on the 
plus side of the account. In the religion of the twice-born, on the other hand, the 
world is a double-storied mystery. Peace cannot be reached by the simple addi¬ 
tion of pluses and elimination of minuses from life. Natural good is not simply 
insufficient in amount and transient, there lurks a falsity in its very being.... 

In their extreme forms, of pure naturalism and pure salvationism, the two 
types are violently contrasted; though here as in most other current classifica¬ 
tions, the radical extremes are somewhat ideal abstractions, and the concrete 
human being whom we oftenest meet are intermediate varieties and mixtures. 
Practically, however, you all recognize the difference: you understand, tor 
example, the disdain of the Methodist convert for the mere sky-blue health} 
minded moralist; and you likewise enter into the aversion ot the latter to w at 
seem s to him the diseased subjectivism of the Methodist, dying to li\t. a, 
caUs ff> and making of paradox and the inversion of natural appearances 
essence of God’s truth. 


tion 


Now in all of us, however constituted, hut to a degree the g reate ' ^ ons t 

doesTh^ arC imenSe and sensitive and SllbjeCt t0 dlVer the straightening out 

and e norm al evolution of character chiefly consist in he useful and 

the Unifyin 8 °f the inner self. The higher and the lower fee ing ;» ^ mu $t 

N Cform PUlSeS ’ begin by bdng 3 COmparaUVe C ght°subordina' ion - L ’ nh f 
Pines* • mm ^ a sta bl e system of functions in rig > struggle- H th* 

ls a pt to characterize the period of order-making happiness 


eriou vn v*— - - , unnaFK“*' 

w ill tak Tl" 6 °^ tenc ler conscience and religiously q ulc e ,. inwardly vile 
*nd \ Vr * e ^ orm °f moral remorse and compunction, o ^ j>eing JIK 

ap Pointer 8 ’ f and ° f standin g ^ false relations to the au ' £ and -com*"* 1 

0f s *n” k ° f ° ne ’ s spiritual fate. This is the religious n,e ' a , tant Christianity 
‘ hat have played so large a part in the history of 
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The man’s interior is a battle-ground for what he feel, ♦. u 

selves, one actual, the other ideal. 1 be tWo deadly h 0s 


stile 


Conversion 

To be converted, to be regenerated, to receive grace, to experience reliaion . 
gam an assurance, are so many phrases which denote the process JS 
sudden, by which a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right superior and happy, in conse¬ 
quence of its firmer hold upon religious realities. This at least is what corner 
sion signifies in general terms, whether or not we believe that a direct divine 
operation is needed to bring such a moral change about. 


Let us hereafter, in speaking of the hot place in a mans consciousness, the 
group of ideas to which he devotes himself, and from which he works, call it 
the habitual centre of his personal energy. It makes a great difference to a man 
whether one set of his ideas, or another, be the centre of his energy; and it 
makes a great difference, as regards any set of ideas which he may possess, 
whether they become central or remain peripheral in him. To say that a man 
is “converted” means, in these terms, that religious ideas, previously peripher 
in his consciousness, now take a central place, and that religious aims form t 
habitual centre of his energy. 


[T]here are two things in the mind of the candidate for conversion^ f r0 m; 
present incompleteness or wrongness, the “sin” which he is eager to ? S m0S t of us 
and, second, the positive ideal which he longs to compass. Now vn ^ nscioUS - 
the sense of our present wrongness is a far more distinct piece o ou^ 0 f 

ness than is the imagination of any positive ideal we can aim at. n ^ 
cases, indeed, the “sin” almost exclusively engrosses the attention toW ards 
version is “a process of struggling away from sin rather than °* s tovva rds the 
righteousness .” A mans conscious wit and will, so far as they strai ^ ^ ^ the 
ideal, are aiming at something only dimly and inaccurately im a g ir towar ds thei f 
while the forces of mere organic ripening within him are going ° sU ^ c0 nsei ollS 
own prefigured result, and his conscious strainings are letting ^°° S en t; and th e 
allies behind the scenes, which in their way work towards rearrang ^ de ftni te ’ 
rearrangement towards which all these deeper forces tend is P re[ ^ eter rnin eS - *'' 
and definitely different from what he consciously conceives an 
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Ws extremity is God’s opportunity” is the theological way of putting 
f the need of self-surrender; whilst the physiological way of stating it 
thisfact 0 ^ one do all in on e’ s power, and one’s nervous system will do the 
wof;;, state ments acknowledge the same fact. 

rest” B° u jn terms of our own symbolism: When the new centre of per- 
T ° S rK y has been subconsciously incubated so long as to be just ready 
sonal ene gy “hands off” is the only word for us, it must burst forth 

to open mm 

Unal \Ve'have used the vague and abstract language of psychology. But since, 
terms the crisis described is the throwing of our conscious selves upon 
10 ^ v of powers which, whatever they may be, are more ideal than we are 
!he Xand make for our redemption, you see why self-surrender has been 
d always must be regarded as the vital turning-point of the religious life, so 
far as the religious life is spiritual and no affair of outer works and ritual and 
sacraments. 

The characteristics of the affective experience... can be easily enumerated 

though it is probably difficult to realize their intensity, unless one have be 

well with one, the peace, the harmony, the willingness to e, 0 f acqu i- 
outer conditions should remain the same.... A passion ot w 1 * ^ seC ond 

escence, of admiration, is the glowing centre of thl f^ s ^ at ^ < L e myste ries of life 
feature is the sense of perceiving truths not known e or ‘ ^ unutterable 

become lucid... ; and often, nay usually, the solution is inor ost p 0n ed until we 
in words. But these more intellectual phenomena ma) 
treat °f mysticism. , . ct j ve change which the 

A third peculiarity of the assurance state is the o J beautifies every 

w orld often appears to undergo. “An appearance o n ^ j rea( iful unre- 
°,j ect> die precise opposite of that other sort o neNN ^ experienced i b> 

3 and strangeness in the appearance of the wor , . some examp es- 

“Jdancholy patients, and of which you may recall my ^ is one of* 
ls sense of clean and beautiful newness within __ thus descn e - 


c °nimo 


himself; 


nes t entries in conversion 


newnebb — Fdwar ds 

records. Jonatha 


a Kf>came more and 

a sed and 0 f every- 


thiS my SenSC ° f thingS S rad ^ a0y The appea raace J a p pe ar- 

thin P Ve y> and ^ad more °f that inward sWC a c alm sweet cas ' his 
an Ce g ^ a , S altered; there seemed to be, as it ^ e ’ exce llency, hlS " d stars; 
divine glory, in almost everything. tlie sun, m00 ’ 







and fove, seemed to appear in everything. 
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and all 


m the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, and trees- in ,u 
nature; which used greatly to fix my m ind. And scarce Int.k he Water 
works of nature, was so sweet to me as thunder and liehtnin 8 ’ T°^ a11 
to be uncommonly terrified with thunder, and to be struck" : k 6 ’ 1 Used 
1 saw a thunderstorm rising; but now, on the contrary it rejoke te » r ° r ' Vhen 


Saintliness 

We may now turn from... psychological generalities to... fruits of the religious 
state.... The man who lives in his religious centre of personal energy, and is actu¬ 
ated by spiritual enthusiasms, differs from his previous carnal self in perfectly 
definite ways. The new ardor which burns in his breast consumes in its glow 
the lower “noes” which formerly beset him, and keeps him immune against 
infection from the entire groveling portion of his nature. Magnanimities once 
impossible are now easy; paltry conventionalities and mean incentives once 
tyrannical hold no sway. The stone wall inside of him has fallen, the hardness in 
his heart has broken down. The rest of us can, I think, imagine this by recalling 
our state of feeling in those temporary “melting moods” into which either the 
trials of real life, or theatre, or a novel sometimes throw us.... With most of us 
the customary hardness quickly returns, but not so with saintly persons^ Many 
saints, even as energetic ones as Teresa and Loyola, have possessed w at 
church traditionally reveres as a special grace, the so-called gift of tears, n ^ 
persons the melting mood seems to have held almost uninterrupte con 

The collective name for the ripe fruits of religion in a character ^ 
ness. The saintly character is the character for which spiritual emo ^ 0 . 
habitual centre of the personal energy; and there is a certain features 

tograph of universal saintliness, the same in all religions, of w ic 
can easily be traced. 

They are these:— ^ ^ ^ 

L A feeling of being in a wider life than that of this wor ^^ were s ensi' 
interests; and a conviction, not merely intellectual, ^ ut aS t his p ovver 
ble, of the existence of an Ideal Power. In Christian saint in ^ p atr iotk 
is always personified as God; but abstract moral idea:Is.> C1 ^ aS t he tr ue 
utopias, or inner visions of holiness or right may also e , - n lectur e 
lords and enlargers of our life, in ways which I descri e 
on the Reality of the Unseen. 
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a cense of the friendly continuity of the ideal power with our own life, 
2 - A . w ,iling self-surrender to its control. 

a A n immense elation and freedom, as the outlines of the confining self¬ 
hood melt down. 

. shifting of the emotional centre towards loving and harmonious 
4 affections, towards “yes, yes,” and away from “no,” where the claims of 

the non-ego are concerned. 

These fundamental inner conditions have characteristic practical conse- 

quences, as follows:— 

Asceticism .—The self-surrender may become so passionate as to turn 
3 into self-immolation. It may then so overrule the ordinary inhibitions 
of the flesh that the saint finds positive pleasure in sacrifice and asceti¬ 
cism, measuring and expressing as they do the degree of his loyalty to 

b Strength of Soul—The sense of enlargement of life may be so uplifting 

' that personal motives and inhibitions, commonly omnipotent become 

oo insignificant for notice, and new maches * 
open out. Fears and anxieties go, and blissful equanun.ty takes 
place. Come heaven, come hell, it makes no i eren ^ ( ncre ase 
;. Purity. —The shifting of the emotional centre bn " g * ’ ced ’ an j the 

of purity. The sensitiveness to spiritual is “ r J ‘ becom e S imper- 
deansing of existence from brutal and sensua e avoi£ j e( j. the saintly 

ative. Occasions of contact with such elemen s ^ otte( j f ro m the 

life must deepen its spiritual consistency an ^ iritta kes an ascetic 
world. In some temperaments this need ot P ur re j ent } ess severity, 
turn, and weaknesses of the flesh are treate w seC ondly, increase 
d. Charity. —The shifting of the emotional ce ^ r j inarV motives to antip- 
of charity, tenderness for fellow-creatures. r j er ness among human 
athy, which usually set such close boun s ^ treats loathsom 

beings, are inhibited. The saint loves lS e 
beggars as his brothers. 


The Value of Saintliness which 

rtant of i he P he "° n w ho ** 
‘ve passed in review the more ir "P ^cterif*■ ® » that- o» 
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appreciation; we have to ask whether the fruits in „ 
the absolute value of what religion adds to hu m q ?.^ Stlon can help Us to , , 

1 shodd say that, ‘Critique of pure S.iL ™ ! h ' 0 

It, in turning to this theme, we could descend un™ * eme ' 
like Catholic theologians, with our fixed definitions of man^nd^^ 0 " 1above 
and our positive dogmas about God, we should have a ^el 
perfection would be the fulfillment of his end- and his Y T ° f Ma * 

his maker. .."Ihe absolute significance and value of any bit ofrelil^ ^ Un '° n wil1 ' 
ws might hear of would lh„, be given almos, mathem.tioll, inCr'C"" 
If convenience were everything, we ought now to grieve at find,,!!, 
selves cut off from so admirably convenient a method as this. But we didn't 
ourselves off from it deliberately in those remarks which you remember Z 
made, in our first lecture, about the empirical method; and it must be confessed 
that after that act of renunciation we can never hope for clean-cut and scholas¬ 
tic results. We can not divide man sharply into an animal and a rational part. 
We cannot distinguish natural from supernatural effects; nor among the latter 
know which are favors of God, and which are counterfeit operations of the 
demon. We have merely to collect things together without any special a priori 
theological system, and out of an aggregate of piecemeal judgments as to the 
value of this and that experience... decide that on the whole one type of religion 
is approved by its fruits, and another type condemned. “On the whole,”—I fear 
we shall never escape complicity with that qualification, so dear to your practi¬ 
cal man, so repugnant to your systematizer!... 

Abstractly, it would seem illogical to try to measure the worth of a reli 
gions fruits in merely human terms of value. How can you measure their wort 
without considering whether the God really exists who is supposed to inspire 
them? If he really exists, then all the conduct instituted by men to meet is 
wants must necessarily be a reasonable fruit of his religion,—it would b e unrea ^ 
sonable only in case he did not exist. If, for instance, you were to condemn ts 
religion of human or animal sacrifices by virtue of your subjective se £ nme 
and if all the while a deity were really there demanding such sacri c ^ s ^ st 
would be making a theoretical mistake by tacitly assuming that the deity ^ . f 
e non-existent; you would be setting up a theology of your own as mu 
you were a scholastic philosopher. . tvpe s of 

To this extent, to the extent of disbelieving peremptorily in certain 
city, I frankly confess that we must be theologians.... , f rll jt of 

ut such common-sense prejudices and instincts are themselves , ima te 
empirical evolution.... After an interval of a few generations the men 
saulf S ^ nfavorable t0 notions of the deity which at an earlier date wer P ^ 

no In* 0 °T t ^ e °^ er S ods bave fallen below the common secular ev ’ t0 

° l0nger be bel *ved in. Today a deity who should require bleeding sacn* 
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would be too sanguinary to be taken seriously. Even if powerful his- 
placate him ^ were put forward in his favor, we would not look at them, 
joricalcreden ^ the prophets, seers, and devotees who founded 


lo vvi*— — - prophets, seers, and devotees who founded the 
del ^ bore witness was worth something to them personally. They 
parti cU l ar cu guided t heir imagination, warranted their hopes, and con- 
c°uld use 1 [T]hey chose him for the value of the fruits he seemed 

trolled their ^ ^ was in t hi s way that the Greek and Roman gods ceased 
t° them , t0 J d in by educated pagans; it is thus that we ourselves judge of the 
10 be ^ddhist, and Mohammedan theologies; Protestants have so dealt with 
Hindu ’ notions of deity, and liberal Protestants with older Protestant notions; 
Cath thus that Chinamen judge of us, and that all of us now living will be judged 
[! S ur descendants When we cease to admire or approve what the definition 
of “deity implies, we end by deeming that deity incredible. 

Few historic changes are more curious than these mutations of theological 
opinion ...We shall see examples of it from the annals of Catholic saintship 
which make us rub our Protestant eyes. Ritual worship in general appears to 
the modern transcendentalism as well as to the ultra-puritanic type of mind, as 
if addressed to a deity of an almost absurdly childish character, taking e lg 
toy-shop furniture, tapers and tinsel, costume and mum ing an mu . 
and finding his “glory” incomprehensibly enhanced there y—jus * 
other hand the formless spaciousness of pantheism appears quite enip 
alistic natures, and the gaunt theism of evangelical sects seems in 

and chalky and bleak.... , ore tensions 

So far, then, although we are compelled, whatever may e 0 f 

>0 empiricism, to employ some sort of a standard of the ® loglC P re ligion, yet 
0ur ° Wn whenever we assume to estimate the fruits of ot er i ^ ^ - s t ^ e 

1 is very standard has been begotten out of the drift o com ^ g0( i s that 

v °ke of human experience within us, judging and ton em 
s an <j athwart the pathway along which it feels itself to e a ^ ^ ^ there is 
n ^ We P ass from disbeliefs to positive beliefs, it see ™ , od The gods we 
stanaT 1 a forma ^ inconsistency to be laid against ou ^ deman ds on us are 
reinf ^ arC tbe ^ ods we nee d an d can use> g ° C S W ther What I then pr°- 
Po:? ents of demand on ourselves and on one t0 uS e human 

stand , d ° is > briefl y stated, to test saintliness by coml *°" ds itself as an 
Cd S t0 hd P decide how far the religious life belief that 

Day i n Uman activity. If it commends itself, then a "' the n they will be ‘ 
-r il> in so bar f° rt h will stand accredite ■ ’ wo rking P rincl P , 

‘“bir,*" "“o" 1 "<■“»« w any, “ n8 1 

Attest a n e elimination of the humanly unfit, an . ory candidly aIH ^ e j 

pr e >fed to religious beliefs; and if we look at h.s.oj ^ fUn ***** 
We havo 
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or proved itselt in any other way. Religions have approved , 
ministered to sundry vital needs which they found 
lated other needs too strongly, or when other faiths carae w^^^ 
same needs better, the first religions were supplanted. Ch Served th « 

The needs were always many, and the tests were never sharp 
has ever yet owed its prevalence to “apodictic certainty.” In a later leT 
ask whether objective certainty can ever be added by theological ’ Wia 
a religion that already empirically prevails.... mng to 

The mere outward form of inalterable certainty is so precious to some 
minds that to renounce it explicitly is for them out of the question. They will 
claim it even where the facts most patently pronounce its folly. But the safe 
thing is surely to recognize that all insights of creatures of a day like ourselves 
must be provisional. The widest of critics is an altering being, subject to the bet¬ 
ter insight of the morrow, and right at any moment, only “up to date” and “on 
the whole.” When larger ranges of truth open, it is surely best to be able to open 
ourselves to their reception, unfettered by our previous pretensions.... 

The fact of diverse judgments about religious phenomena is therefore 
entirely unescapable, whatever may be ones own desire to attain the irreversible. 
But apart from that fact, a more fundamental question awaits us, the question 
whether mens opinions ought to be expected to be absolutely uniform in this 
field. Ought all men to have the same religion? Ought they to approve the same 
fruits and follow the same leadings? Are they so like in their inner nee s t at, 
hard and soft, for proud and humble, for strenuous and lazy, for hea t } 
and despairing, exactly the same religious incentives are required.. • ■ ess _ 

1 am well aware of how anarchic much of what I say ma ^ f S ? Un very n0 tion 
ing myself thus abstractly and briefly, I may seem to despair 0 i e ^ ^ to 

of truth. But I beseech you to reserve your judgment until vse se ^ * Qt j ier m or- 
the details which lie before us. I do indeed disbelieve that we ° f f n - m p ro vabte 
tal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigib e an ^ ^ j re ject 
truth about such matters of fact as those with which religions I ^ 

this dogmatic ideal not out of perverse delight in intellectua i this 

no lover of disorder and doubt as such. Rather do 1 t ear to ^ more of it W 

pretension to possess it already wholly. That we can gain more ^ ^ j h°P e 
moving always in the right direction, I believe as much as an > ^ leCtu res- 
to bring you all to my way of thinking before the termination e mp iri 

Till then, do not, 1 pray you, harden your minds irrevoca > 
cism which I profess. * Q f my m eth ° a ' 

1 will waste no more words, then, in abstract justification 
but seek immediately to use it upon the facts. ve ry \ 

In critically judging of the value of religious phenomena, ^ pers OIlk 

tant to insist on the distinction between religion as an m 
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eligion as an institutional, corporate, or tribal produa 1 drew 
action, and rt * may remember, in my second lecture. A survey of history 
a rule, religious geniuses attract disciples, and produce groups 
s hovrs us that, as these groups get strong enough to “organize” them- 
f S ymp athl f r ■ ecclesiastical instrumentations with corporate ambitions 
se [ves, they ect 

oftheir °wn. • - ■ ufse 0 f lectures ecclesiastical institutions hardly concern us 
But in 1 1S ex p er ience which we are studying is that which lives itself 
at all. Th e re ‘ gl rivate b rea st. First-hand individual experience of this kind has 
oU t within t e P 1 a heretical sort of innovation to those who witnessed its 

always *PP*j“* it int0 t he world and lonely; and it has always, for a time at 

birth. Naked it int0 the wilderness, often into the literal wilderness 

iuTofdoortwhere the Buddha, fosus, Mohammed, St. Francis, George Fox, 

aod so man T* handexperience... is bound to be a heterodoxy to its wit¬ 

nesses,^teprophet appearing as a 

CZZtnXSe clous’enough to tr »+£%£ 
tion, it becomes itself an orthodoxy; and when a re lgi _ ^ a( 

doxy, its day of inwardness is over: the spring is ry, . new church, in spite 

hand exclusively and stone the prophets in their turn. coun ted on as a 

of whatever human goodness may foster, can be ence 0 ^ an( j t0 

staunch ally in every attempt to stifle the spontaneous re ^ ( j rcW lts own 

s top all later bubblings of the fountain from which in pn 
supply of inspiration.... , 0 ft en said, in ^ ter ' 

The plain fact is that mens minds are built, as as ot her things in 

tight compartments. Religious after as fashion, the)) et a Rations inevitabb 
"f m beside their religion, and unholy entanglements an ^ thus, a!mos> 

0 t4in - The basenesses so commonly charged to re S* 0 ” . t0 religions w.-k 
°f them, not chargeable at all to religion proper, u bigotries are most o 

Practical partner, the spirit of corporate dominion. < par tner, the spk* u ' 

mtheir turn chargeable to religions wicked m e ^ ^ form of ^ a JV 
“gmatic dominion, the passion for laying down e general is the s^n 
>closed-in theoretic system. The ecclesiastic^ L ^henon^ 

^spirits of dominion; and I beseech you never to 

11)6 Pur l al ° r Cor P° rate psychology which it P rt f e * our study. • • ■ 

pUr «ly interior life which are the exclusive objec 


^_ _ j 0 ftheol^ K ^ 

' *** our testing of religion by practica* <■ 
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method, leave it in possession of its towering place in h 
the saintly group of qualities is indispensable to the world^, Econ ^call v 
saints are immediate successes; the smaller ones are at lea^ ^ gS 
gers, and they may be leavens also, of a better mundane and ha ^n- 

then, if we can, whether or not we succeed visibly and te^o n * $aints > 
lathers house are many mansions, and each of us must Hk P J V ' But in our 
kind of religion and the amount of saintship which best comn ° r himselfthe 
believes to be his powers and feels to be his truest mission ^ ^ What he 

are no successes to be guaranteed and no set orders 
so long as we follow the methods of empirical philosophy. 1V ' duals ‘ 

This is my conclusion so far. 1 know that on some of your minds it leaves 

£JT V !, s K Ch a me,hod sl ’ oold h,,e be “ 

and this in spite of all those remarks about empiricism which I made.. . How 
you say, can religion, which believes in two worlds and an invisible order be 
estimated by the adaptation of its fruits to this worlds order alone? It is its truth, 
not its utility, you insist, upon which our verdict ought to depend. If religion is 
true, its fruits are good fruits, even though in this world they should prove uni¬ 
formly ill adapted and full of naught but pathos. It goes back, then, after all, to 
the question of the truth of theology. The plot inevitably thickens upon us; we 
cannot escape theoretical considerations. I propose, then, that to some degree 
we face the responsibility. Religious persons have often, though not uniformly, 
professed to see truth in a special manner. That manner is known as mysticism. 
I will consequently now proceed to treat at some length of mystical phenom¬ 
ena, and after that, though more briefly, I will consider religious philosophy. 


Mysticism 

Over and over again in these lectures I have raised points and left them op 
and unfinished until we should have come to the subject of Mysticism. - ^ 
of you, I fear, may have smiled as you noted my reiterated postponement ^ 
now the hour has come when mysticism must be faced in good earnes, ^ 
those broken threads wound up together. One may say truly, I thin , t 
sonal religious experience has it root and centre in mystical states o con ^ 
ness; so for us, who in these lectures are treating personal experienc ^ the 
exclusive subject of our study, such state of consciousness ought to o > ^ 

vital chapter from which the other chapters get their light. Whether i ^ 
ment of mystical states will shed more light or darkness, I do not kno * ^ ^ 
own constitution shuts me out from their enjoyment almost entire y, a sU ^ject 
speak of them only at second hand. But though forced to look upon tn at 
so externally, I will be as objective and receptive as I can; and I thm 
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reed in convincing you of the reality of the states in question, and of 
least succec jmportance 0 f their function. 

all- then ’ 1 ask ’ What d °f the ex P ressi °n “mystical state ofcon- 


FifSt " mean? How do we part off mystical states from other states? 

sci0U i ne words “mysticism” and “mystical” are often used as terms of mere 

u to throw at any opinion which we regard as vague and vast and sen- 
oacn, * - — 


repr 


\ \nd without base in either facts or logic. For some writers a “mystic” 
“Person who believes in thought-transference, or spirit-return. Employed 
i$ T way the word has little value: there are too many ambiguous synonyms. 
,n thlS , ee it use ful by restricting it, I will do what I did in the case of the word 
“Von” and simply propose to your four marks which, when an experience 
haVhem, may justify us in calling it mystical for the purpose of the present 
lectures In this way we shall save verbal disputation, and the recriminations 
that generally go therewith. 

Uneffability.—' The handiest of the marks by which I classify a state of 
mind as mystical is negative. The subject of it immediately says that it 
defies expression, that no adequate report of its contents can be given in 
the words. It follows from this that its quality must be directly experi¬ 
enced; it cannot be imparted or transferred to others. In this peculiarity 
mystical states are more like states of feeling than like states of inte eu. 
No one can make clear to another who has never had a certain ee mg, 
in what the quality or worth of it consists. One must ha\e musica 
to know the value of a symphony; one must have been in o\e on ^ 
to understand a lover s state of mind. Lacking the heart or ear, 
interpret the musician or the lover justly, and are e\en 1 e Y ^ t0 
him weak-minded or absurd. The mystic finds that most o 
his experiences an equally incompetent treatment , ^ 

1 Noetic quality. — Although so similar to states of teell ^ Qv ; rledge . They 
s eem to those who experience them to be also states o ^ d j scur sive 
tates of insight into depths of truth unplum e and 


ai ««:s or insight into cleptns 01 uum significance anu 

intellect. They are illuminations, revelations, u u j e they carry 

importance, all inarticulate though they remain, an 
wi *h them a curious sense of authority for after-time. 

Jh^se tW( > characters will entitle any state to be■ \ marked but art 

Us uallv r 1 USe wor d. Two other qualities are ess 

■^found. These are:- _ . ^ In 


‘ states cannot be “• »«* 

hour, o, at 

m,t b eyond which they fade into the light 
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faded, their quality can but imperfectly be reproduced in „ 
when they recur it is recognized; and from one recurrl 
is susceptible of continuous development in what is f,.|, ano Vit 
and importance. inner richne** 

4. Passivity .—Although the oncoming of mystical states may be &«. 
by preliminary voluntary operations, as by fixing the attention 7 W 
through certain bodily performances, or in other ways which 
of mysticism prescribe; yet when the characteristic sort of conscious^ 
once has set in, the mystic feels as if his own will were in abeyance, and 
indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held by a superior power 

These four characteristics are sufficient to mark out a group of states of 
consciousness peculiar enough to deserve a special name and to call for care¬ 
ful study. 





1 have now sketched with extreme brevity and insufficiency, but as fairly 
as I am able in the time allowed, the general traits of the mystic range of con¬ 
sciousness. It is on the whole pantheistic and optimistic, or at least the opposite oj 
pessimistic . It is anti-materialistic, and harmonizes best with twice- bornness and 

so-called other-worldly states of mind!’... 

The mystic is... invulnerable, and must be left, whether we relis it or n j 
in undisturbed enjoyment of his creed. Faith, says Tolstoy, is that by w 
live. And faith-state and mystic state are practically convertible. 

But I now proceed to add that mystics have no right to c aim t a out . 

to accept the deliverance of their peculiar experiences, if we are ou ^ ^ 

siders and feel no private call thereto. The utmost they can ever as ^ 
this life is to admit that they establish a presumption, ey orm $a y j 
and have an unequivocal outcome; and it would be od , wron g.. • • 

such a unanimous type of experience should prove to be a toge^ ^ being 
But even this presumption from the unanimity of mystics ^ on ly a “privi' 
strong.... The classic religious mysticism, it now must be con esse s p eC iniens 

leged case.” It is an extract, kept true to type by the selection o e ^ mass; and 

and their preservation in “schools.” It is carved out from a muc ^.^^Uy taken 
if we take the larger mass as seriously as religious mysticism a ^rith, even 

itself, we find that supposed unanimity largely disappears. ma kes school 
religious mysticism itself, the kind that accumulates tra itions ^ c a nd antin 0 

is much less unanimous than I have allowed. It has been ° g an khy a ’ an 

mianly self-indulgent within the Christian church. It is na is ^ Spanish ' ^ 

monistic in Vedanta philosophy I called it pantheistic, but t e n me tapby s ^ c 

tics are anything but pantheists. They are with few exceptions “ u nion” nia 
minds, for whom “the category of personality” is abso ute. 
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, , them much more like an national miracle than like an ongi 
> ^ " different again, apart from the happmew common to alj. „ it* 

jjjl identity- ^ vVhitman ... and other naturalistic pantheist* from the more 
( hristian sort. 'Ihe fact is that the mystical feeling of enlargement, 
^tinctively ' ancjpatjon h as n o specific intellectual content whatever of mown 
u nK>n, a n “ e 7/ orm j n g matrimonial alliances with material furnished try the most 
g is capable tt 'j^s ^ |heok|gjek> prw .ded only they can find a place in their 
diverse pn' 1 Y , jar emotional mood. We liave no right, therefore, to invoke 
framework to I ^ favor 0 f any special belief, such as that in absolute idea! 
iu prestige^ .montrtk; identity, or in the absolute goodness, of the world, 
relatively in favor of all these things—it passes out of common human 

t he direction in which they lie. 


It is oni 

consciousness in 


. ,hk shape I think, we have to leave the subject. Mystical states indeed 

In this shape, i ui » ^ ^ But the higher ones 

wield no authority due s p y , . relieious sentiments even of non- 

amongthem point in directions to > wh “ vas(n , s of 

mystical men incline. They tell o Uv-ru.thi-se* which we may 

union, of safety, and of rest. They offer us p^bbupsetThe super- 

voluntarily ignore, but which as thinkers w w ^ , nt erpreted m 

naturalism and optimism to which 1 j P lhe meanl „g of this life- 


Philosophy 

The subject of Saintliness left us face to face with jh ^ mrne( j first to 

°fthe divine presence a sense of anything o j ec 1 v ^ c j sm is entirely willing 
m ysticism for an answer, and found that alt oug var i 0U s) in itsutterance* 

to corroborate religion, it is too private (an ^ publishes results* 1 

to be able to claim a universal authority. But p 1 ° we n ow turn " !t * c “ 

c ^im to be universally valid if they are va i a nt 0 f veracit) upon 

Question to philosophy. Can philosophy stamp 
re bgious mans sense of the divine? 

^ ^ ^ years "nth 

The arguments for God’s existence have them, never 
e waves of unbelieving criticism breaking ag slowly an s , hom 

> ‘hem in the ears of the faithful, but on the ^ , Go d ahead) 

' n % out th„-... r„_ u their joints. It > u 
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>ou believe m, these arguments confirm you If V o„ 

you right. The proofs are various. The “cosmoL- atheistic > they fin 

from the contingence of the world to a First Ch ^. ° ne> Called ‘ l ° Set 

Perfections the world itself contains Wh ' Ch «■»«,*> 

feo m the fact that Nature's laws a„ Wit 

a apted to each other, that this cause is both intellectual Iff? ****** 
moral argument is that the moral law presupposes a S benevol ««. % 
“ consensu gentium" [from the consent of Z nateThst '**"« 
in God is so widespread as to be grounded in the rational ' hat the b *f 
should therefore carry authority with it. natUre of man - and 

As I just said, I will not discuss these argument* n ^ 

that all idealists since Kant have felt entitled either to scout 2 to neglemh” 
shows that they are not solid enough to serve as religion's aU-suffici n 1 
datton Absolutely impersonal reasons would be in duty bound to show more 
general convincingness. Causation is indeed too obscure a principle to bear the 
weight of the whole structure of theology. 


The Continental schools of philosophy have too often overlooked the fact 
that mans thinking is organically connected with his conduct. It seems to me 
to be the chief glory of English and Scottish thinkers to have kept the organic 
connection in view. The guiding principle of British philosophy has in fact been 
that every difference must make a difference, every theoretical difference some¬ 
where issue in a practical difference, and that the best method of discussing 
points of theory is to begin ascertaining what practical difference would result 
from one alternative or the other being true.... This is the characteristic English 
way of taking up a question.... 

An American philosopher of eminent originality, Mr. Charles Sanders 
Pierce, has rendered thought a service by disentangling from the particulars^ 
its application the principle by which these men were instinctively gui^ 
by singling it out as fundamental and giving to it a Greek name. He ca si 
principle of pragmatism , and he defends it somewhat as follows:— en t 

Thought in movement has for its only conceivable motive the artai 
of belief, or thought at rest. Only when our thought about a subject aS ^.^ 
its rest in belief can our action on the subject firmly and safely ^ e ^ oneS tep 
in short, are rules for action; and the whole function of thinking is 
in the production of active habits. If there were any part of a thoug 1 ^ toU jj be 
no difference in the thoughts practical consequences, then that P ar 
no proper element of the thoughts significance. To develop a th° u 8^^ ; tb e 
ing we need therefore only determine what conduct it is fitted to rQO t of ^ 
conduct is for us its sole significance; and the tangible fact at t 
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ht-distinctions is that there is no one of them so fine as to consist in 
° Ur 1 but a possible difference of practice. To attain perfect clearness in our 
anytni g ^ ^ Q ^j ect} we ne ed then only consider what sensations, immediate 
thoug “ ^ are conceivably to expect from it, and what conduct we must 

° r rem > object should be true. Our conception of these practical 

prepare ^ ^ £ of us t h e w hole of our conception of the object, so far as that 

conception has positive significances at all. 

This is the principal of Pierce, the principle of pragmatism. Such a prin- 
• le will help us on this occasion to decide, among the various attributes set 
down in the scholastic inventory of God’s perfection, whether some be not far 

less significant than others. 

If namely, we apply the principle of pragmatism to Gods metaphysical 
attributes strictly so called, as distinguished from his moral attributes, I think 
that even were we forced by a coercive logic to believe them, we still should 
have to confess them to be destitute of all intelligible significance. Take Gods 
aseity, for example; or his necessariness; his immateriality; his simplicity or 
superiority to the kind of inner variety and succession which we find in finite 
beings, his indivisibility, and lack of inner distinctions of being and actuality, 

Snd Formy own part, although I dislike to say aught that may grate 
der associations, I must frankly confess that even though these . 

faultlessly deduced, I cannot conceive of its being the smallest q I 

us religiously that any one of them should be true. • • • , n t of 

So much for the metaphysical attributes of God! From the standpomt of 
practical religion, the metaphysical monster which the> o er o 
an absolutely worthless invention of the scholarly mind. „ thev 

What shall we now say of the attributes 
stand on an entirely different footing. They P 0Sltl 'J J ds but a g i an ce at 

and expectation, and are foundations for the saintly life, 
them to show how great is their significance. g but the good. 

Gods holiness, for example: being holy, God can w ^ he can see 

Being omnipotent, he can secure its triump . ^mg ^ Being | oving> he 
us in the dark. Being just, he can punish us or w secure ly. These quah- 
can pardon too. Being unalterable, we can count on * ^ t vve s hould 

ties enter into connection with our life, it is h.ghly should be the 

Be informed concerning them. That Gods definite relations to our 

Manifestation of his glory is also an attribute w 1C character to worship in 
Practical life. Among other things it has given a definite charac 
















oaucing Religion 


lie dose, then, by briefly enumerating what sh r , 

I '® 0n - lf sh ‘ «“ abandon met.phyLT.l‘j ' pl '““•Phf M,, 



Let me 

do for religion. 

and induction, and frankly transform hers^fZ, T , deducti °n for3^ 

gions, she can make herself enormously useful 8Y int0 scie "ce of? 

The spontaneous intellect of man always defines th a- 

m ways that harmonize with its temporary intellect, !l V ' ne Whkh il feels 

losophy can by comparison eliminate the local and the‘‘ Pre , P ° SSeSsions - Phi- 
definitions. ... and the accidental f rom these 

Sifting out in this way unworthy formulations she can Ip 
of conceptions that at least are possible. With these’she can dLdttSfc"® 
testing them m all the manners, whether negative or positive, by which hy!mh' 
eses are ever tested. She can reduce their number, as some are found moment 

t0 S e f 10n -' ’ * AS a reSult> She Can offer medi ation between different believers 
and help to bring about consensus of opinion. She can do this the more suc¬ 
cessfully, the better she discriminates the common and essential from the indi¬ 
vidual and local elements of the religious beliefs which she compares. 

I do not see why a critical Science of Religions of this sort might not even¬ 
tually command as general a public adhesion as is commanded by a physical 
science.... [ A]s the science of optics has to be fed in the first instance, and continu¬ 
ally verified later, by facts experienced by seeing persons; so the science of religions 
would depend for its original material on facts of personal experience, and would 
have to square itself with personal experience through all its critical reconstruc¬ 
tions. It could never get away from concrete life, or work in a conceptual vacuum^ 
It would forever have to confess, as every science confesses, that the subtlety of 
nature flies beyond it, and that its formulas are but approximations.... 


Other Characteristics 

We have wound our way back, after our excursion through mysticism J ua j 
losophy, to where we were before: the uses of religion, its uses to the^ st 
who has it, and the uses of the individual himself to the world, are ^ ^ 
arguments that truth is in it. We return to the empirical philosop Y a j w ays 
is what works well, even though the qualification “on the whole m ‘^£ n jsh 
have to be added. In this lecture we must revert to description again, ot j ie r 
our picture of the religious consciousness by a word about some 
characteristic elements. 


WU take relig ioUS 

When, in addition to...phenomena of inspiration, we 1 .^ ca tjofl s 

mysticism into the account, when we recall the striking and sudden u 
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dant self which we saw in conversion, and when we review the 
of a diSCOr t obsessions of tenderness, purity, and self-severity met with in saint- 
eX travag ant ^ T avoid the conclusion that in religion we have; 


bsessions ol lenucmc&a, pumj, emu acn-aevemy mei Wlti 
ot I think, avoid the conclusion that in religion we have a depart- 
liness, vve can ^ nature with unusually close relations to the transmarginal or 
me nt of hUI * ion t he word “subliminal” is offensive to any of you, as smelling 
sU blioaina reg researc h 0 r other aberrations, call it by any other name 

too muc 0 distinguish it from the level of full sunlit consciousness. Call this 
r«»rthe A-region of personality, if you care to, and call the other the B-region. 
latter the is 0 b v iously the larger part of each of us, for it is the abode of 

lheB that is latent and the reservoir of everything that passes unrecorded 
everyth'Sed ^ contains> for examp i e) such things as all our momentarily 

inactive memories, and it harbors the springs of all our obscurely motived pas- 
inacuv dislikes, and prejudices. Our intuitions, hypotheses, fan- 

» d »«-• •* r 

operations come from it. It is the source of our dreams, and apparently ev 
L return to it. In it arise whatever mystical experiences we may have, and our 
automatisms, sensory or motor; our life in hypnotic and ‘ hyp" 0 id condmons. 
if we are subjects to such conditions; our delusions, fed 
cal accidents, if we are hysteric subjects; our supra-norma g ' fmuch 
there be, and if we are telepathic subjects. It is a so t e oun ^ ^ now 
that feeds our religion. In persons deep in the re 'g 10US ’ jon seems 
abundantly seen,—and this is my conclusion,—t e oor * entrance through 
unusually wide open; at any rate, experiences ma ng ^ 
that door have had emphatic influence in shaping re lgious^ j opened in 
With this conclusion I turn back and close t e circ 0 f inner 

m Y first lecture, terminating thus the review whic rticu i a te human indi- 
f digious phenomena as we find them in deve '°P" “ documents and my 
viduals. I might easily, if the time allowed, multip y o ^ ette r, and the most 

discriminations, but a broad treatment is, I believe, m us already. In the 

important characteristics of the subject lie, I 1 in ’ t h e cr itical condu 

next lecture, which is also the last one, we must try 
s i°ns which so much material may suggest. 


Conclusions 
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“on the whole.” Our conclusions cannot be as sharp as dog ma ti c co 
would be, but I will formulate them, when the time comes, as sha. C ° nc Usio, ' s 


iv* -v., —-- aj sharply as ] 

Summing up in the broadest possible way the characteristics of the ^ 
gious life, as we have found them, it includes the following beliefs:- 6 ^ 

1. That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe from which n 
draws its chief significance; 

2. That union or harmonious relation with that higher universe is our 
true end; 

3. That prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof—be that spirit 
«God” or “law”—is a process wherein work is really done, and spiritual 
energy flows in and produces effects, psychological or material, within 
the phenomenal world. 

Religion includes also the following psychological characteristics:- 

4. A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the form either of 
lyrical enchantment or of appeal to earnestness and heroisrm 

5. An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in re a 10 
a preponderance of loving affections. 

The pivot round which the religious life, as we have to ion , in short, 
the interest of the individual in his private persona es 1 y- believed 

is a monumental chapter in the history of human eg°t 1 sm* ,, agree with 

in—whether by crude savages or by men discipline inte e carrie( i 0 n m 
each other in recognizing personal calls. Religious t oug ^ f un d an iental 
terms of personality, this being, in the world of re ig lon » uS in dividual tells 
fact. Today, quite as much as at any previous age, t e re ig’ nS 

you that the divine meets him on the basis of his persona the p ers ° na 

Science, on the other hand, has ended by utterl Y re ? U j 
point of view. She catalogues her elements and recor s ^ Rories q ul 
to what purpose may be shown forth by them, and con !^ U ^ t he scientist ^ 
careless of their bearing on human anxieties and fates. ° s hour s ’ 

individually nourish a religion, and be a theist in his irre ^ eave ns & eC 

days are over when it could be said that for Science erse God y, 

the glory of God and the firmament showeth his han i wor ... H e caI ^ ate 

science recognizes must be a God of universal laws exc out P^le 

accommodate his processes to the convenience of in lV1 ^ or ^> s irrei^ e 
selves... weigh nothing and determine nothing in tie ^ efe 

currents of events. . re ligion * s a ^ 

You see how natural it is, from this point of view, to tre ^^ e j^ost P rinl 
survival, for religion does in fact perpetuate the traditions o 
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i or to square them and get them on our 

■m coerce the spiritual power . ^ object m our dea i ings 

ougW- en ormous tracts o > hallucinations, revelations, 

ie, was, dor mg ^ For our ancestors, dreams,^ ^ ^ ^ a compara . 

ith ^Vtnd-bull stories were inex “‘" o J between w hat has been verified and 

n dc° ck , j ate such distinctions a , an d the personal aspects ot 

ofthe ir human ggmati c aspectS of events. ^ ^ ncher animi st,c 

the aestheti it be otherwise.... d followed by philoso- 

How indeed cou ^ been first singled out «« ufc? WeU> it 

aspects of Nature _ ' enue to the knowledge flights to 

1 “sublimity” of the stars, andnot ^P J ^ be most impressed.^- ^ ^ 

by which the religious mi S urvival-theory ;-ana d less 

Y p ur e anachronism! s JJ^gmation is the remedy ^ andim per- 

deanthropomorphization ^ miC) the more we dwell in uni 

we mix the private with the c become . scien tific attitude 

sonal terms, the truer ei impersonality ° and j can 

In spite of the appeal wh cn , (beUe ve it to best. ^ ^ long as 

makes to a certain magnanim > few words. The rea ok of reality, 

now state my reason in comp ^ we dea i only J ™ SMch> we deal 

we deal with the cosmic an personal p en 

bat as soon as we deal wit P se0 f the term- ■■■ he pinch of his indl ' 

with realities in the completes eacb one of us has o wbee i may be dis- 
That unsharable feeling w r0 Hing out on lortun but it is the one thing 

vidual destiny as he private ^ e d a t as unscienti c, ^ u j d be existent 

paraged for its egotism, may ^ actua lity, an^ of reality on > 

that fills up the measure o analogue wou 

that should lack such a feeling, or • , he egotistic elements o 

half made up. , . sdenC e to say that the: g throUgh the 

If this be true, it is absurd for saenc^ ^ ^ funs . 

experience should be suppresse nU£ hout these ' ei - tur ,. 

egotistic places.... wn s0 individualistic th mug^ feeling 

You see now why 1 have ee bab jlitating tb e j$ f ou nded on 
and whv 1 have seemed so bent on individual' ■ , r> ar e the ■ 
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places in the world in which we catch real fact in the making and d' 
ceive how events happen, and how work is actually done. Compared^ PW 
world of living individualized feelings, the world of generalized ob lhis 
the intellect contemplates is without solidity or life.... 6CtS 

Let us agree, then, that Religion, occupying herself with personal destinies 
and keeping thus in contact with the only absolute realities which we know 
must necessarily play an eternal part in human history. The next thing to decide 
is what she reveals about those destinies, or whether indeed she reveals anything 
distinct enough to be considered a general message to mankind. We have done 
as you see, with our preliminaries, and our final summing up can now begin. .. 

1 am expressly trying to reduce religion to its lowest admissible terms, to 
that minimum, free from individualistic excrescences, which all religions con¬ 
tain as their nucleus, and on which it may be hoped that all religious persons 
may agree. That established, we should have a result which might be small, but 
would at least be solid; and on it and round it the ruddier additional beliefs on 
which the different individuals make their venture might be grafted, and flour- 
ish as richly as you please. 

We must next pass beyond the point of view of merely subjec* 
and make inquiry into the intellectual content [of co ‘^ mon nucleus 
First, is there, under all the discrepancies of th 
to which they bear their testimony unanimously? ? ^ ta j ce u p the 

And second, ought we to consider the testimony true. . ye warring 
first question first, and answer it immediately in t e a rm eac ^ other, but 

gods and formulas of the various religions do in ee can ^ t0 meet. It 
there is a certain uniform deliverance in which religions a 
consists of two parts:— 

1. An uneasiness; and 

2. Its solution. ^ a t there is 

1. The uneasiness, reduced to its simplest terms, is a 
something wrong about us as we naturally stan • n nness by maki n 8 

2. The solution is a sense that we are saved from t e wro 
proper connection with the higher powers. 

• a the wrong 

In those more developed minds which alone we are stu ■ Y t - n g 6i I think 
ness takes a moral character, and the salvation takes a mys» 1 ^ ^rtds if we 

we shall keep well within the limits of what is common to a ^ ^ ese; — 
formulate the essence of their religious experience in terms 1 e cr iticis eS 
The individual, so far as he suffers from his wrongness a^ ^ QXXC \i with 
is to that extent consciously beyond it, and in at least possi 


Y/illiam 

h joher exist. Along with the wrong part there 
„ hiRfcer- if an 2 Ln though it may be but a most helpless germ, 
better of hU £ identify his real being is by no means obvious at 
lithUS I ch part ^ should ^ e sta ge of solution or salvation) arrives the man 
J when stage 2 (tte 8^ hjgher part ofhimself; and does so 

lhisSt f c his real being wth J consc i 0 us that this higher part is contermi- 

our sense of union wi oera phic document, among ^ suc h 

their individual forms. the experiences are on > ^ 

S. f», however, as this Wok*** «°* fo, 

cal phenomena. They possess, 1 , en has them, a new unjverses 

strength really increases in the su J „ where the forces o ,- t he effects 

him, and they seem to him a place * ^ ^ fancy , in spite o the * 
meet; and yet thismaybenothingbuth.ssubjec^ ^ objectl ve truth 

produced. I now turn to my secon que ^ m0S t per- 

their content? . r v>irh the question ° tru higher 

The part of the content concerning ' „ with which ou [s 

entlv arises is that “MORE of the sam wmon ious wor shape 


arises is that “MORE of the sam harmonious wor bat s f, a pe 
«lf appears in the experience to come reaUy ex ist? If so, conceiv e 

:ly our own notion, or do form should 

well« *■ 


tinently 


of that “union” with it of which religious g ofour “union be trans- 

Ihe “more,” as we called it, and t e m . do n can 1 eS j 0 for us to P' aL<P 
? ud *us of our inquiry. Into what de ni e b w ould ne v £ br istian <he° 

Uted > and for what definite facts do they s , theology- * - a s )e ho !^’ 

,h. position of .;>«“ * define d« 

SV> for example, and proceed immediately ^ rig hteous n « oint at leas 
nd the “union” as his imputation to u Qur pr esen 
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We must begin by using less particularized 


terms; and, since 


duties of the science of religions is to keep religion in ^ ° ne of the 
of science, we shall do well to seek first of all a way of describ° n the rest 
which psychologists may also recognize as real. The subconscious ^ 
adays a well-accredited psychological entity; and I believe that in i T' 
exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all religious consideTatiT 
there is actually and literally more life in our total soul than we are at any tim 
aware of.... ‘ e 

Let me then propose, as an hypothesis, that whatever it may be on its far¬ 
ther side, the “more” with which in religious experience we feel ourselves con¬ 
nected is on its hither side the subconscious continuation of our conscious life. 
Starting thus with a recognized psychological fact as our basis, we seem to pre¬ 
serve a contact with “science” which the ordinary theologian lacks. At the same 
time the theologians contention that the religious man is moved by an external 
power is vindicated, for it is one of the peculiarities of invasions from the sub¬ 
conscious region to take on objective appearances, and to suggest to the Subject 
an external control. In the religious life the control is felt as higher ; but since 
on our hypothesis it is primarily the higher faculties of our own hidden mind 
which are controlling, the sense of union with the power beyond us is a sense 
of something, not merely apparently, but literally true. 

This doorway into the subject seems to me the best one for a science o re 
gions, for it mediates between a number of different points of view. Yet it is o ^ 
a doorway, and difficulties present themselves as soon as we step t r0 ^ its 
and ask how far our transmarginal consciousness carries us if we 0 ° W vers j on - 
remoter side. Here the over-beliefs begin: here mysticism an 1 ^ C ° n mon istic 
rapture and Vedantism and transcendental idealism bring in t eir ^ ritwas 
interpretations and tell us that the finite self rejoins the abso ute se ' ^ ets 

always one with God and identical with the soul of the world, ere ^ an ^ ot h er 

of all the different religions come with their visions, voices, rapture , 
openings, supposed by each to authenticate his own peculiar ait ^ cornrn on 
Disregarding the over-beliefs, and confining ourselves to w a a 

and generic, we have in the fact that the conscious person is con m r eligi° uS 
wider self through which saving experiences come , a positive conten ^ a goes- 

experience which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as ^.^ s 0 f this 
If I now proceed to state my own hypothesis about the fart er though 
extension of our personality, I shall be offering my own over- e 1 ^ j can 

I know it will appear a sorry under-belief to some of you or accord 
only bespeak the same indulgence which in a converse case 1 s o 
to yours.... nrernc 

God is the natural appellation, for us Christians at least, lor the ^ ^Ye 
reality, so I will call this higher part of the universe by the name o 


/ 
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ith each other; and in opening ourselves to his influ- 
, rod have business w ed . ^ unive rse, at those parts of it which our 
’ d Jr deeped destiny a ^ genuine l y for the worse or for the better 

- >e j being consti i ’ f u iftUs or evades God’s demands. As far as this 
f* O( , r tion as each on translate into schematic language 

"tfeS - . . star ting from the hither side of our own extra- 

1 that the God wit w • margin into commerce should be the 

JL self, we come a considerable over-belief. Over-belief 

Sute world-ruler, is of ‘°“ rS 1 one > s re ligion. Most of us pretend 

itis though, it is an artic e nhilosophy but the philosophy itself is really 
^ way to prop it say J Religion, in her fullest 

propped upon this faith. illumination of facts already elsewhere given, 

Lrcise of function, is not a mwe iUum ^ * rosier Ught lt 1S indeed 

not a mere passion, like love, something more, namely, a postula 

tot, as we have seen abundantly. B religio usly is not the material^ 

tor of new facts as well. The world i P ^ ° must have> over and above 
tic world over again, with an a tere different at some point from t a 

the altered expression, a natural constitution d that different events 

which a materialistic world would 1haveMt 

can be expected in it, different con uc ^ as usually been ta en a 

This thoroughly “pragmatic” view o g , ated divine miracles in 
matter of course by common men. e Y a beyond the grave. It 1S ® ■ 

the field of nature, they have built a heave without adding any con, 

iranscendentalist metaphysicians who think > the ex pressio 

details to Nature, or subtracting any, but y s ^ 

absolute spirit, you make it more divine jus a ^ ^ {he deepe r way. ? 

1 believe the pragmatic way of taking re »g . - ng rea i must c a ‘ ’^y 
11 body as well as soul, it makes it claim ’“ what foe more char! * state and 
characteristic realm of fact as its very ow • ener gy in the ta' ma ke 
^ v ine facts are, apart from the actual in °w I am r ^ a ' jon goes 

the Prayer-state, I know not. But the over-be i ^ ft of my edu ^ ^ 

^ personal venture is that they exist. e con sciousfl eSS is °L or jds mu st 
0 persuade me that the world of our P rese J, that th ose other 
0 m any worlds of consciousness that exis , ^ ^o; an ^ the two 

.°^ai n experiences which have a meaning hi$ wor ld keep in B v being 

, e main their experiences and those o e nergi eS o j. ee p mo 

fa tu me Conti mious at certain points, an see m to mv s scien tist’s * m ' 

J hil in my poor measure to this over-belieU s ; e e I** 


tl, A 


an d true. I can . of course, put 
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and objects may be all. But whenever I do this I hear that • 
of which W. K. Clifford once wrote, whispering the word -w? u *** 
is humbug, even though it bear the scientific name, and the total 
of human experience, as I view it objectively, invincibly urges me bTl'T 
narrow “scientific” bounds. Assuredly, the real world is of a different tern ** 
ment, more intricately built than physical science allows. So my objectively 
my subjective conscience both hold me to the over-belief which I express. Who 
knows whether the faithfulness of individuals here below to their own po 0 °r 
over-beliefs may not actually help God in turn to be more effectively faithful to 
his own greater tasks? 


If asked just where the differences in fact which are due to God’s existence 
come in, 1 should have to say that in general I have no hypothesis to offer beyond 
what the phenomenon of “prayerful communion,” especially when certain 
kinds of incursion from the subconscious region take part in it, immediately 
suggests. The appearance is that in this phenomenon something ideal, which 
in one sense is part of ourselves and in another sense is not ourselves, actuall) 
exerts an influence, raises our centre of personal energy, and produces regener 
ative effects unattainable in other ways. If, then, there be a wider world o eing 
than that of our every-day consciousness, if in it there be forces whose e 
on us are intermittent, if one facilitating condition of the effects be t ^ op 
ness of the “subliminal” door, we have the elements of a theory to w 1 
phenomena of religious life lend plausibility. I am so impresse y t e * ^ 

tance of these phenomena that I adopt the hypothesis which t ey s0 ** J ane 
suggest. At these places at least, I say, it would seem as thoug trans wof ^ 
energies, God, if you will, produced immediate effects within t e na u 
to which the rest of experience belongs. fi r st 

The difference in natural “fact” which most of us would assign ine> be 

difference which the existence of a God ought to make wou > 11 race 
personal immortality. Religion, in fact, for the great majority o our an d 
immortality, and nothing else. God is the producer far- 


means 


whoever has doubts of immortality is written down as an 


1X0.0 uuuuia VJI numunauiy ij> «ihiv» - rselveS, 

ther trial... .1 sympathize with the urgent impulse to be present n0 bk. 

in the conflict of impulses, both of them so vague yet both o t e ^ ^ cts 
1 know not how to decide. It seems to me that it is eminently a case 
to testify.... sU f- 

Meanwhile the practical needs and experiences of religion seem to qUS 

ficiently met by the belief that beyond each man and in a fashion con ^ 

with him there exists a larger power which is friendly to him and to lS ^ ^ a n 
All that the facts require is that the power should be both other and large 
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A vthing larger will do, if only it be large enough to trust 
nnsC ioUS selves- AW ^ , nfinite> it nee d not be solitary. It might conceiv- 
' C v, next step. » need , re godlike self, of which the present self would 

* fb. and the universe nugh. conceivably be a 

" Mb “fsucb«!vefof different degrees of indusiveness, with no abate, 

*“' e diwJ i” 11 ' , wee ping in its demands than philosophy or my* 

%»»” « nst IS “ ” d Laffer the notion of this world being partly 
h ve been wont to be> moralistic state of mind makes the salva- 

“S partly lost. II* ^fmary „ hich each dews in 

a of the world “rate , ht _. c f um ce of salvation is enough. No fact 

. for practical life at any willingness to live on a chance. 

..bLeenaiifeof^hth, 

The existence of th h which the keynote is hope. 























Max Weber: Religion 
and Culture Interwoven 


M; 


aximilian “Max” Weber (1864-1920) was a German cultural theo¬ 
rist of exceptionally wide learning, which he combined with a keen 
interest in comparative analysis and conceptual generalization. With 
Durkheim, he is counted by many as one of the twin founders of mod¬ 
ern academic sociology. That accolade is deserved certainly but the great 
breadth of Weber s analyses, probing law and economics, as well as religion, 
social behavior and structures, political theory, the arts, and intellectual 
history, place him equally close to Marx in both the scope of his interests 
and scale of his achievement, though he was of course nearly two genera¬ 
tions younger. Weber was raised in Berlin, the eldest son of Max Weber 
Sr., a well-connected lawyer and member of the German Parliament, who 
frequently hosted at his residence the leading scholars, thinkers and go\ 
ernment officials of the day. For his gifted son, the animated debates an 
informed conversation of these household guests furnishe an e uca 

that rivaled anything the formalities of the da f"®'^foUowed a path 
he excelled in scholarship from an early age. In > com _ 

similar to that of Marx, entering the University o er in, ^ ^ ^ 

bined studies in economic and social histor)bus,ness, 
he wrote dissertations on Roman agncultu y western civilization in 

acquiring along the way an extensive knowle; ge 0 them< 
almost all of its main aspects—religion no n$ in e j t her politics 

After choosing the academy over career ^ Methodenstreit , a 

0r law, Weber quickly involved himsell in t e ^ among historians 
Earned scholarly debate over proper methods the principle 

a nd economists at the time. In these discuss 10 > em p} ia sized the impor 
of Ver stehen (German for “understanding )> imperso nal struC ^ S of 
tance of human intentions and actions on S stresse d the imp 0 ^ ^ tQ 
forces in explaining historical events. He al ^ase 

0r malized general categories—what e 
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comparative historical and snrmi™- > , 

offered an early ^ , i 

midable work elhic. To his acadeLct'l,’"’*'”'" 1 ‘alents , nJ ?‘ 
promise, destined for a glittering c ,r«, ^ * tatell^ 

Early into this career, however Weber Lit l * academ y- 
collapse, most likely brought on by personal teuesTb ' 
ily, and possibly his marriage. Unable to teach he felt fam ‘ 

a position he had acquired at Heidelberg University an dT^ ed '° resi8n 
work-what there was of it-as a strictly private h ' $ 

resources to support himself. In time he began to recovel 2° 
the post of editor at an important journal, The Archive for Socw/T^ 
and Social Policy. There in 1904-05 he published a pair of proved 
articles under the title The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism” 
In these studies he sought to account for a profound change in attitudes 
that transformed both the economy and society of the Western world. He 
argues that the “spirit” of modern capitalism, which consists of a positive 
attitude toward both work and wealth, can be traced ultimately to a new 
religious ethic introduced by the two foremost theologians of the Protes¬ 
tant reformation, the German monk Martin Luther and the French law¬ 
yer-theologian John Calvin. As much as any other factor, it was their new 
system of religious teachings that—indirectly—created todays complex 
socioeconomic systems, anchored in the profit motive and free markets in 
goods and services, and sent into eclipse the agrarian social order that had 
been in place since time immemorial. In brief, Protestantism transformed 
Europe from a collection of farms to a center of burgeoning commerce. 

This provocative argument—known today as the Weber thesis 
stirred a vigorous debate that has continued to the present day. One part 
that debate, often unnoticed, is clearly relevant to the enterprise o ex P ^ 
ing religion. It becomes apparent as soon as we set Webers t esis 
those of Freud, Durkheim, and Marx. In each of their cases, as " soine 
theorist explains religious belief by “reducing itto some 1 ^ ioUS 

other cause that is more basic and fundamental. They acc ° more re al 
ideas and actions as the result of some other cause—som 8 It wa s 

and more basic, of which they are the mere expression, ^ ^ 
discomfort with this approach that elicited the appeals Y> ce Web er 
each in his way, to the independent validity o re g In framing 

proceeds differently but comes to a not diss,milar conclu ^ ^ 
an argument that draws jointly on t e is o > use _ a nd-eff eCt c ° a 



the 


tion. In 


liiai inuvto ui w -- * . 

Europe’s economic revolution, religious 
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we can- 


ra uses; the social and economic changes are the effects. For Weber 
not escape the fact that human cultural actions and institutions are i„ es 
capably complex and multidimensional; explaining them requires recourse 
t0 multiple interacting causes, conditions, and influences that never move 

in just one direction. 

After The Protestant Ethic , Weber turned with increasing interest to 
the wider role of religion in economic and social life, always guided by his 
working theorem of multi-layered causation. In his landmark study Econ¬ 
omy and Society, into which he put years of labor, he included a large sec¬ 
tion on religion, published in the English-speaking world after his death 
as Sociology of Religion. This discussion includes some of Webers most 
intricate analyses and influential ideas: on the types of religious leader¬ 
ship, the shaping role of social classes and groups, the influence of dif¬ 
fering doctrines of salvation, and the engagements of religion with other 
spheres of life, such as the arts and sexual mores. A sample of these discus¬ 
sions appears in the second of the selections provided here. It shows that 
although he opposed reductionist theories, Weber did not do so simplis- 
tically. Often, he recognized, the train of causes and conditions moves in 
both directions; religion both shapes, and is in turn shaped by, such things 
as social attachments within a class or a status group, economic pressures, 
forms of leadership, and mere historical circumstance or coincidence 

Most of Webers research on these themes had beencompleted by 
1914, when World War I intruded on German academic life, a r 
text of the Sociology of Religion nor the rest of Economy am ie 
see publication until after the fighting ended-and h.s own de*b 

two years later. Meanwhile, despite the uncertainties o ^ ^ ries 

Weber set himself a final ambitious plan: to pro uce * 0 f World 

of comparative studies under the title of The c01 | 0 ^ and 

Religions.” This was a truly daunting enterprise g ^ ^ re ijgious 
complexity. His aim was to explore the crucial roe socia l structures, 
belief svQtpmc in tl-»p Hpvplonment of economic pr tj./, Protestant 


^ The Protestant 

and cultural institutions. Eight volumes vver ^ L Asian-Oriental rdi- 
Ethic would stand as the first, followed by stu i Western salva- 

gions and further volumes on what Weber c on ly three ^ 

fion religions—Judaism, Christianity, an s ^ l92 o at the age 0 ' 

completed when he died, suddenly, of P^ eum ^Religion 

Include Tke Religion ./«»«O' 11.**"*^ 
'vhich examined both Hinduism an 11 thou ghrful general t '- a 
0919). Among them, Weber included 
as an introduction, the other a “Midp 01 ” final two ^ 

his most thoughtful comparative ana 


























drawn from these essays, which exnlir^ 

Unctions as applied to society and spirituahtymlh^ *"<1 di s 

the East and the West. V n the clv dizations of b oth 


The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitals 

In this selection, Weber contends that, indirectly and • * 

ligious ideas of two Protestant theologians in the sirt enti °nally } the re- 

Ages and gave shape to the modern world. ed * he Mlddle 


Tn e title of this study is used the somewhat pretentious phrase, the spirit 
lof capitalism. What is to be understood by it? The attempt to give anything 
like a definition of it brings out certain difficulties which are in the very nature 
of this type of investigation. If any object can be found to which this term can 
be applied with any understandable meaning, it can only be an historical indi¬ 
vidual, i.e. a complex of elements associated in historical reality which we unite 
into a conceptual whole from the standpoint of their cultural significance. 


[Tjhesummtim bonum [Latin: “highest good”: ed.] of this ethic, the earning 
of more and more money, combined with the strict avoidance of all spontane- 
ous enjoyment of life, is above all completely devoid of any eudoemonistic, not 
to say hedonistic, admixture. It is thought of so purely as an end in itself, that 
from the point of view of the happiness of, or utility to, the single individual, 
it appears entirely transcendental and absolutely irrational. Man is dominated 
by the making of money, by acquisition as the ultimate purpose of his life. Eco¬ 
nomic acquisition is no longer subordinated to man as the means for the sat¬ 
isfaction of his material needs. This reversal of what we should call the natural 
relationship, so irrational from a naive point of view, is evidently as definitely a 
leading principle of capitalism as it is foreign to all peoples not under capital¬ 
istic influence. At the same time it expresses a type of feeling which is close y 
connected with certain religious ideas. If we thus ask, why should money e 
made out of men,” Benjamin Franklin... answers in his autobiography w *t 
quotation from the Bible, which his strict Calvinistic father drummed into 1IT 


from Weber, Max. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 1“ edition, 
Reprinted by permission of Pearson Education, Inc., Upper Saddle River, NJ. 


1977. 
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. W again in his youth: “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
taI1 d before kings” (Prov. xxii. 29). The earning of money within the mod- 
onomic order is, so long as it is done legally, the result and the expression 
ern . eC and proficiency in a calling; and this virtue and proficiency are, as it is 
of-ot difficult to see, the real Alpha and Omega of Franklins ethic. 
n# And in truth this peculiar idea, so familiar to us to-day, but in reality so 
. a matter of course, of ones duty in a calling, is what is most characteristic 
flhe social ethic of capitalistic culture, and is in a sense the fundamental basis 
°f it It is an obligation which the individual is supposed to feel and does feel 
° vlards the content of his professional activity.... 

[A] manner of life so well adapted to the peculiarities of capitalism... had 
to originate somewhere, and not in isolated individuals alone, but as a way of life 
common to whole groups of men. This origin is what really needs explanation. 
Concerning the doctrine of the more naive historical materialism [the creed of 
Marx and Engels: ed.], that such ideas originate as a reflection or superstructure 
of economic situations, we shall speak more in detail below. At this point it will 
suffice for our purpose to call attention to the fact that without doubt, in the 
country of Benjamin Franklins birth (Massachusetts), the spirit of capitalism 
(in the sense we have attached to it) was present before the capitalistic order. 
There were complaints of a peculiarly calculating sort of profit-seeking in New 
England, as distinguished from other parts of America, as early as 1632. ...In 
this case the causal relation is certainly the reverse of that suggested by the 
materialistic standpoint. 

But the origin and history of such ideas is much more complex than the 
theorists of the superstructure suppose. The spirit of capitalism, in the sense 
in which we are using the term, had to fight its way to supremacy against a 
whole world of hostile forces. A state of mind such as that expressed in the pas- 
sa ges we have quoted from Franklin, and which called forth the app ause o 
wh °le people, would both in ancient times and in the Middle Ages have een 
Proscribed as the lowest sort of avarice and as an attitude entire > ac ' » 

self-respect. 


The ideal type of the capitalistic entrepreneur. ■ ■ a ^ 01 _ _ er> and is 
e ? ecessar y expenditure, as well as conscious enjoymen 0 he receives, 
brassed by the outward signs of the social recognition r a ce] rtain ascetic 

of life is, in other words, often... distinguished by ^ ^ 

quoted; iS appearS clearly enOUgh ‘ n the S Tbut rather the rule, for him to 
have a' ' S> name| y> by no means exceptional, ^ for himse lf, except 

o ort of modesty.... He gets nothing out o 
^rational k;. i„h well. 
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But it is just that which seems to the pre-caoitalktir 
sible and mysterious, so unworthy and contemptible. 
able to make it the sole purpose of his life-work, to sink into be 

down with a great material load of money and goods, seems to him ! ^ 
only as the product of a perverse instinct.... ex Phcable 

[T]hat the conception of money-making as an end in itself to which n , 
were bound, as a calling, was contrary to the ethical feelings of whole ennT 
it is hardly necessary to prove.... [T]he feeling was never quite overcome th" 
activity directed to acquisition for its own sake... was to be tolerated on I 
because of the unalterable necessities of life in this world. 

[T]he dominant doctrine rejected the spirit of capitalistic acquisition as 
turpitudo [wrongdoing: ed.], or at least could not give it a positive sanction. An 
ethical attitude like that of Ben Franklin would have been unthinkable... Quite 
considerable sums, as the sources show, went at the death of rich people to reli¬ 
gious institutions as conscience money, at times even back to former debtors 
as usura [borrowings: ed.] which had been unjustly taken from them....Here 
the either non-moral or immoral character of their action in the opinion of the 
participants themselves comes clearly to light. 

Now how could activity, which was at best ethically tolerated, turn into 
a calling... ? The fact to be explained historically is that in the most highly 
capitalistic centre of that time, in Florence of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries... this attitude was considered ethically unjustifiable, or at best to be 
tolerated. But in the backwoods small bourgeois circumstances of Pennsylva¬ 
nia in the eighteenth century..., where only the earliest beginnings of banking 
were to be found, the same thing was considered the essence of moral conduct, 
even commanded in the name of duty. To speak here of a reflection of material 
conditions in the ideal superstructure would be patent nonsense. What was the 
background of ideas which could account for the sort of activity apparently 
directed toward profit alone as a calling toward which the individual feels him 
self to have an ethical obligation? For it was this idea which gave the way o 
of the new entrepreneur its ethical foundation and justification. 


Luther’s Concept of “Calling” 

The conception of the calling.. .brings out that central dogma of all ^ ass 
denominations.... The only way of living acceptably to Go was n r im me nt of 
worldly morality in monastic asceticism, but solely throug t e qbat 

the obligations imposed upon the individual by his position in 
was his calling. 
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u r developed the conception in the course of the first decade of his 
lUt s a reformer. At first, quite in harmony with the prevailing tradition of 
a cti vit y s> as represented, for example, by Thomas Aquinas, he thought 

th e ^ ld in t he world as a thing of the flesh.... But with the development of 
ofaCUVlt Ltion of sola fide [by faith alone: ed.] in all its consequences ..., the 
the conceP w in importance. The monastic life is not only quite devoid of value 
callings 1 ^ 0 f justification before God, but he [Luther: ed.] also looks upon 
aS a mea ^ ^ t he duties of this world as the product of selfishness, with- 
it 5 renU from temporal obligations. In contrast, labour in a calling appears to 
arawmg^e outwar j expression of brotherly love.... [T]here remains, more and 
him ^t onsly emphasized, the statement that the fulfilment of worldly duties is 
*°. re S ^circumstances the only way to live acceptably to God. It and it alone is 
the will of God, and hence every legitimate calling has exactly the same worth 
in the sight of God. 

That this moral justification of worldly activity was one of the most impor¬ 
tant results of the Reformation, especially of Luther’s part in it, is beyond doubt, 
and may even be considered a platitude..,. 

The effect of the Reformation as such was only that, as compared with the 
Catholic attitude, the moral emphasis on and the religious sanction of orga¬ 
nized worldly labour in a calling was mightily increased^The way in wh ch th 
concept of the calling, which expressed this change, should devdop u 
depended upon the religious evolution which now took place in the differ 

Protestant Churches. 

[F]or Luther the concept of the calling remained traditi °”j!?“',owhS 
jng is something which a man has to acce P l * s * 1 ° d ‘ ea> wh ich was also 

he must adapt himself. This aspect outweighed God And - n it$ 

present, that work in the calling was a, or rather e , aspect still more, 

farther development, orthodox Lutheranism emp asize wor ldly duties 

Thus, for the time being, the only ethical resu t was ne ^ authorit y and the 
Were no longer subordinated to ascetic ones, o e 1 ^ rec j se iy because 

acceptance of things as they were, were preache • • • • j ine 0 f leading to 

e could not but suspect the tendency to ascetic se , t0 keep it more 

Ovation by works, and hence he and his Church wer 

anrt - .... , __fir 


ation by works, and hence he and his Churc 

more in the background. se lS a t best of question- 

'Thus the mere idea of the calling in the Luther ted It is thus well 

: importance for the problems in which we are between practical ' e 

Us next to look into those forms in which a re ^ ^ Lut heranism. 

1 a religious motivation can be more eas‘ y P e t played by CalvinlS 
have already called attention to the conspicu 
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and the Protestant sects in the history of capitalistic development As 
found a different spirit at work in Zwingli than in himself, so did hi/ 
successors in Calvinism.... Spmtual 

A purely superficial glance shows that there is here [in Calvinism- e d 
quite a different relationship between the religious life and earthly activity than 
in either Catholicism or Lutheranism.... n 


Calvin and the Calvinist Doctrine of Election 

We... take as our starting-point in the investigation of the relationship between 
the old Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism the works of Calvin, of 
Calvinism, and the other Puritan sects. But it is not to be understood that we 
expect to find any of the founders or representatives of these religious move¬ 
ments considering the promotion of what we have called the spirit of capital¬ 
ism as in any sense the end of his life-work— The salvation of the soul and 
that alone was the centre of their life and work. Their ethical ideals and the 
practical results of their doctrines were all based on that alone, and were the 
consequences of purely religious motives. We shall thus have to admit that 
the cultural consequences of the Reformation were to a great extent perhaps 
in the particular aspects with which we are dealing predominantly unforeseen 
and even unwished-for results of the labours of the reformers. They were often 
far removed from or even in contradiction to all that they themselves thought 

t0 “ may at once be definitely stated, no attempt is made to evaluate^the 
ideas of the Reformation in any sense, whether it concern t el ^ SO Reformation 
A religious worth. We have continually to deal with aspects ^ even 

' which must appear to the truly religious eon»cio«sn» whjch religio us 

superficial. For we are merely attempting to clar ‘ fy P dfica ii y worldly 

forces have played in forming the developing we b} P differen t histori- 

modern culture, in the complex interaction o 1 in characteristic 

cal factors. We are thus inquiring only to what eirte Reformation- 

features of this culture can be imputed to the influen ossi ble to 

At the same time we must free ourselves from the eco- 

deduce the Reformation, as a historically which’cannot be reduced 

nomic changes. Countless historical «rcum ’ . explanation of any 

to any economic law, and are not susceptible of econom JjP ^ ^ ne *ly 

sort, especially purely political P roc es se ^ ^ hand> however, we ha\e 
created Churches should survive at all. On the oth , doctrin aire thesis as tha 
intention whatever of maintaining suc ^ a fo °^ of the term explained above) 
the spirit of capitalism (in the provisional sense 
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e arisen as the result of certain effects of the Reformation, or 
m as an economic system is a creation of the Reformation. In 
ca ^ t h a t certain important forms of capitalistic business organization 
e e [f, the feet ons iderably older than the Reformation is a sufficient refuta- 

.vnowntobe 

, claim. 

lion suCr> 3 r y we only wish to ascertain whether and to what extent reli- 
On the c ° n r ta R en p ar t in the qualitative formation and the quantitative 
gious f° rces ,u a t s pirit over the world.... In view of the tremendous confusion 
mansion ot influences between the material basis, the forms of social 
of interdepen ® ion> and t he ideas current in the time of the Reformation, 
and political org investigat in g whether and at what points certain corre- 

we can only pro / feli ious be lief and practical ethics can be worked out 
Utions between fa® ^ possible clarify the manner and the general 

At the same time flf those relation ships, the religious movements 

direction m wh . y { of materia i culture . Only when this has been 

have influenced th accuracy can the attempt be made to estimate to 

SX»0«.ce S .nd.owh,.e«M t o..h,™. 

Cdvimsm ms the faith “> 

i of the sixteenth and sevent ® en _ . d an d France. To it we shall hence 

-eloped countries, the Netherland .England n e of predestination 

n first. At that time, and in general ewntociay. th we inquire into the 
s considered its most characteristic virtue of its cultural and 

pificance which is to be attributed to that d g^ higUy Agarn and 
itorical consequences, it must cer al ^ political danger in a vm 
ainit was looked upon as the rea e at synods of the seven 

id attacked as such by those in authonty.UegrJ^^ ^ numerou 
intury, above all those of Dordrecht andJett the central p rp 

nailer ones, made its elevation to heroes of the church 

f their work. It served as a rallying-P 0 n0 longer ea i( tive 

nilitant.... We cannot pass it by, anl ? s'” w a ^jf its content from the aa *^ r *|^|piy 

atown to aU educated men,we can best le^ntts^. ntl . sregar d is sunpy 

"ords of the Westminster Confessl °“ ° cree ds. ■ • 0 f God, for 

heated by both Independent andBapU ^ y By the dea^j unt0 
Chapter III (of Gods Eterna an d a ngels are p 

the manifestation of His glory, some m deatfi before the 

ev erlastina life, and others foreordaine ined unto We- - mUt able 
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purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of His will u A 
Christ unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and h chose n in 
foresight of taith or good works, or perseverance in either of the' Wit * lout any 
the praise of His glorious grace ”... m • • > and all to 

“Though I may be sent to Hell for it, such a God will never cn 
respect,” was Milton’s well-known opinion of the doctrine. But we 30(1 my 
cerned not with the evaluation, but the historical significance of the d ^ 
can only briefly sketch the question of how the doctrine originated JST' We 
fitted into the framework of Calvinistic theology.... ow 

With Calvin the decretum horribile [“horrific decree”: ed.] is derived not 
as with Luther, from religious experience, but from the logical necessity ofhis 
thought; therefore its importance increases with every increase in the logical 
consistency of that religious thought. The interest of it is solely in God, not in 
man; God does not exist for men, but men for the sake of God. All creation, 
including of course the fact, as it undoubtedly was for Calvin, that only a small 
proportion of men are chosen for eternal grace, can have any meaning only as 
means to the glory and majesty of God.... We know only that a part of human¬ 
ity is saved, the rest damned.... The Father in heaven of the New Testament, 
so human and understanding, who rejoices over the repentance of a sinner 
as a woman over the lost piece of silver she has found, is gone. His place has 
been taken by a transcendental being, beyond the reach of human understand¬ 
ing, who with His quite incomprehensible decrees has decided the fate of every 
individual and regulated the tiniest details of the cosmos from eternity.... 

In what was for the man of the age of the Reformation the most important 
thing in life, his eternal salvation, he was forced to follow his path alone to 
meet a destiny which had been decreed for him from eternity. No one coul 
. help him. No priest, for the chosen one can understand the word of God on y 
in his own heart. No sacraments had been ordained by God for the increase 
of his glory....No Church, for...the membership of the external Chure 
included the doomed. Finally, even no God. For even Christ had die °n Y 
for the elect.... This, the complete elimination of salvation through the 
and the sacraments... was what formed the absolutely decisive difference 

Catholicism. nation 

That great historic process in the development of religions, the e irm ^ 
of magic from the world which had begun with the old Hebrew prop e ^ . 

in conjunction with Hellenistic scientific thought, had repudiated a ^ uS j on . 
means to salvation as superstition and sin, came here to its logica con ^ 
The genuine Puritan even rejected all signs of religious ceremony at ^ ^ uper - 
and buried his nearest and dearest without song or ritual in order t at 
stition, no trust in the effects of magical and sacramental forces on 
should creep in. 
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, (e wa s not only no magical means of attaining the grace of God for those 
m God had decided to deny it, but no means whatever.... In striking con- 
to* ho mdieranism, this attitude toward life was also connected with the quiet 
tra§t t0 arance of the private confession... from all the regions of fully developed 
<W pe ^t was an occurrence of the greatest importance.... The means to 
Calvifl^icai d j sc harge of the emotional sense of sin was done away with. 
a perio ^6 conse quences for the ethical conduct of everyday life we speak later. 

the general religious situation of a man the consequences are evident. In 
^ of the necessity of membership in the true Church for salvation, the Cal- 
s P lte ’ intercourse with his God was carried on in deep spiritual isolation.... 
^ftseems at first a mystery how the undoubted superiority of Calvinism in 
• I reanization can be connected with this tendency to tear the individual 
S ° Cia from the closed ties with which he is bound to this world. But, however 
^ e it may seem, it follows from the peculiar form which the Christian 
fnTherlv love was forced to take under the pressure of the inner isolation of the 
individual through the Calvinistic faith. In the first place it follows dogmati¬ 
ze world exists to serve the glorification of God and for that purpose 
alone. The elected Christian is in the world only to increase this glory of by 
fulfilling His commandments to the best ofhis ability.... 

Election and the Ethic of “Worldly Asceticism’ 


: question, Am I one of the elect? must* how ca'n 

iever and have forced all other interests in c t problem. He felt 
* sure of this state of grace? For Calvin himse 11 is \v as ^ ^ QWn sa i vat ion. 
nself to be a chosen agent of the Lord, an w *j s cer , certa j n 0 f his own 
cordingly, to the question of how the in m ua ^ conte nt ^ the 
ction, he has at bottom only the answer a on ^ imp | icit trust 

owledge that God has chosen and depend turtn j ^ ^ assump _ 
Christ which is the result of true faith. He rejec u et k er they are chosen or 
,n that one can learn from the conduct of others w ^ ^ dift r 

ttned. It is an unjustifiable attempt to force u clcct thus are and 

ternally in this life in no way from the am 

ma in God’s invisible Church. f uj s followers .• • and, a 0 

Quite naturally this attitude was impossi t he doctrine ot pre 

1 *° r the broad mass of ordinary men. • • ■ °’ e d whether there * ere 

^;°n Was held, the question could nottejWP cou id 5e known *; ce 

Alible criteria bv which membership m f man ’s own sta * 
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t met these difficulties in various ways. So far as predest ° U • not be sat isfied 
terpre.ed, .onnd d„„ n , „ f«ndamei ly i"d 0 „ P rf 
connected, types of pastoral advice appear. On the one hanH ^'u ’ mutu % 
absolute duty to consider oneself chosen, ^ 

tions of the devil, since lack of self-confidence is the result of b * aS tempta ~ 
hence^of imperil grace... In the place of 

promises grace if they trust themselves to God in penitent faith are fed “h 
self-confident saints whom we can rediscover in the hard Puritan merchtltf 

th r iC l! 8 7 Cap ‘‘ allSm and ln lsolated ^stances down to the present On 
the other hand m order to attain that self-confidence intense worldly activfe 

is recommended as the most suitable means. It and it alone disperses rdi*«2 
doubts and gives the certainty of grace. 6 

That worldly activity should be considered capable of this achievement, 
that it could, so to speak, be considered the most suitable means of counter- 
acting feelings of religious anxiety, finds its explanation in the fundamental 
peculiarities of religious feeling in the Reformed Church.... 


The typical religion of the Reformed Church... has from the beginning 
repudiated... purely inward emotional piety.... A real penetration of the 
human soul by the divine was made impossible by the absolute transcendental- 
ity of God compared to the flesh.... The community of the elect with their God 
could only take place and be perceptible to them in that God worked ( operatur ) 
through them and that they were conscious of it. That is, their action originated 
from the faith caused by God’s grace, and this faith in turn justified itself by the 
quality of that action. Deep-lying differences of the most important conditions 
of salvation which apply to the classification of all practical religious activity 
appear here. The religious believer can make himself sure of his state of grace 
either in that he feels himself to be the vessel of the Holy Spirit or the tool of 
the divine will. In the former case his religious life tends to mysticism and emo¬ 
tionalism, in the latter to ascetic action; Luther stood close to the former type, 
Calvinism belonged definitely to the latter.... 

If we now ask further, by what fruits the Calvinist thought himself able to 
identify true faith? The answer is: by a type of Christian conduct which serve 
to increase the glory of God.... It was through the consciousness that his con ^ 
duct... rested on a power within himself working for the glory of God, t a ^ 
is not only willed of God but rather done by God that he attained the hig^ 

good towards which this religion strove, the certainty of salvation. ^ e y 

however useless good works might be as a means of attaining salvation • • •» ^ 

are indispensable as a sign of election. They are the technical means, no 
purchasing salvation, but of getting rid of the fear of damnation... • 
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In practice this means that God helps those who help themselves. Thus the 
nnist, as it is sometimes put, himself creates his own salvation, or, as would 
t more correct, the conviction of it. But this creation cannot, as in Catholicism, 
nsist in a gradual accumulation of individual good works to one's credit, but 
l °ther in a systematic self-control which at every moment stands before the 
riexorable alternative, chosen or damned. This brings us to a very important 
point in our investigation. 

[A] more intensive form of the religious valuation of moral action than 
that to which Calvinism led its adherents has perhaps never existed. But what is 
important for the practical significance of this sort of salvation by works must 
be sought in a knowledge of the particular qualities which characterized their 
type of ethical conduct and distinguished it from the everyday life of an average 
Christian of the Middle Ages. The difference may well be formulated as follows: 
the normal mediaeval Catholic layman lived ethically, so to speak, from hand 
to mouth. In the first place he conscientiously fulfilled his traditional duties. 
But beyond that minimum his good works did not necessarily form a con¬ 
nected, or at least not a rationalized, system of life, but rather remained a suc- 


ion of individual acts.... 

The rationalization of the world, the elimination of magic as a means to salva- 
, the Catholics had not carried nearly so far as the Puritans (and before them 
ews) had done. To the Catholic the absolution of his Church was a compen- 
>n for his own imperfections. The priest was a magician who per orme 
icle of transubstantiation, and who held the key to etern i e in i ^ 
■ could turn to him in grief and penitence. He dispense atonei ” men(ious 
e, certainty of forgiveness, and thereby granted re ease rom 0 f n0 

ion to which the Calvinist was doomed by an mexora e , ^ 

*»»«. For him ,„<h friendly mi hem.. ^ ^ 

hop. » alone for here “ "'“^““i.'Th.Ced.lCd- 

at other times, as the Catholic or even the ^ ut a life of good works 

sm demanded of his believers not single goo wor , human Catholic 
ibined into a unified system. There was no p ac - e rene wed sin... • 

e of sin, repentance, atonement, release, o owe deprived of its planless 
The moral conduct of the average man waS t met hod for conduct 
1 ^systematic character and subjected to a c ^ 0 j e meaning of li e at 

1 whole. rru~i„ * fundamental change in _ f transforming a 


/o^matic character and subjected to a co ^ 0 i e meaning of life. 

>le.... [0]nly by a fundamental change^ ^ transform^ 
ioment and in every action coul status F at,ae I 

m the status naturae [“state of nature 1 to 
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this rationalization which gave the Reformed faith its peculiar ascetir » 
and is the basis of both its relationship to and its conflict with r a tk , ndenc y. 

[A]ctive self-control...was...the most important practical idea^of^ " 
tanism. In the deep contempt with which the cool reserve of its adhe 
contrasted, in the reports of the trials of its martyrs, with the undiscbr’* a 
blustering of the noble prelates and officials can be seen that respect for d 
self-control which still distinguishes the best type of English or American' 
tleman today. To put it in our terms: The Puritan, like every rational type of 
asceticism, tried to enable man to maintain and act upon his constant motives 
especially those which it taught him itself, against the emotions. In this formal 
psychological sense of the term it tried to make him into a personality. Contrary 
to many popular ideas, the end of this asceticism was to be able to lead an alert, 
intelligent life: the most urgent task the destruction of spontaneous, impulsive 
enjoyment, the most important means was to bring order into the conduct of its 
adherents. All these important points are emphasized in the rules of Catholic 
monasticism as strongly as in the principles of conduct of the Calvinists.... 

But in the course of its development Calvinism added something posi¬ 
tive to this, the idea of the necessity of proving ones faith in worldly activity. 
Therein it gave... religiously inclined people a positive incentive to asceticism. 
By founding its ethic in the doctrine of predestination, it substituted for the 
spiritual aristocracy of the monks outside of and above the world the spiritual 
aristocracy of the predestined saints of God within the world. It was an aristoc¬ 
racy which... was divided from the eternally damned remainder of humanity 
by a more impassable and in its invisibility more terrifying gulf, than separated 
the monk of the Middle Ages from the rest of the world about him, a gulf which 
penetrated all social relations with its sharp brutality. This consciousness o 
divine grace of the elect and holy was accompanied by an attitude toward n 

of ones neighbor, not of sympathetic understanding based on conscl 

° i _j. c _on pnernv ui 


sin 


ness of ones own weakness, but of hatred and contempt for him as an en 
God bearing signs of eternal damnation. 

As he observed his own conduct the later Puritan also observed th 
and saw His finger in all the details of life. And contrary to the s § of 

of Calvin, he always knew why God took this or that measure. ente rprise. 
sanctifying life could thus almost take on the character o a ^ S1 ence of 

A thoroughgoing Christianization of the whole o i e wa s e ■ ^ me n. 

this methodical quality of ethical conduct into whic V1 ^ s t a j w ays be 
That this rationality was decisive in its influence on practica 1 e . 

borne in mind in order rightly to understand the influence o 
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xt task to follow out the results of the Puritan idea of calling in the 
ltis° uf ne ^ r j ( ^ j no w that the above sketch has attempted to show its religious 
busifl esS w0 a q the differences of detail and emphasis which these differ- 

f 0 un^° n ^ ents [Calvinist, Pietist, Methodist, and Baptist: ed.J show in 

entascetic 

with which we have been concerned, much the same characteristics 
the asp ects 1 and important in all of them. But for our purposes the decisive 
are pr esen ^ reca pitulate, the conception of the state of religious grace, corn- 
point was ’ denominations, as a status which marks off its possessor from the 

fldation of the flesh, from the world.... 

F m that followed for the individual an incentive methodically to super- 
h'own state of grace in his own conduct, and thus to penetrate it with 
viSe hlS m Rut as we have seen, this ascetic conduct meant a rational plan- 
“X f ones life in accordance with Cod', - ...The rdigi.u, life 

rfthe saints, as distinguished from the natural life, was-the most mportant 
“ longer lived outside of the world in monastic communities, but 
within the world and its institutions. This rationalization of conduct within t is 
wild, but for the sake of the world beyond, was the consequence of the concep 

of calling of ascetic Protestantism. had 

a,Ilian asceticism, a, fleeing fan, “ 

already ruled the world which ,t had ^ spomaneous 

through the Church. But it had, on the wh , ^ market- 

character of daily life in the world untouche . i ‘ , and un( jertook to 

place of life, slammed the door of the monastery ^ t0 fashion it into 

penetrate just that daily routine of life with its me hodicalness, 

* life in the world, but neither of nor for this wor 

In the Puritan concept of the calling the empha * . acce p tance of the lot 
Methodical character of worldly asceticism, not• • • 0 

which God has irretrievably assigned to man. . • • f aV our in the sight of 

It is true that the usefulness of a calling, an , • nterms of the importance 

^°d, is measured primarily in moral terms, an f ur ther, and, above , in 
°fthe goods produced in it for the community. te profitableness, on 

Practice the most important, criterion is oun urrences of life, sh ov> s ^ 

God, whose hand the Puritan sees in all th Hence the &> 

r^is el ect a chance of profit, he must do it wi opP ortunlt) ‘' ji en ess 

Christian must follow the call by taking advantag (emptatjon t0 idle 
a , Wealth is thus bad ethically only in so Qnly tt , he n >< * "' th 

d s 'nful enjoyment of life, and its acquism 
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purpose of later living merrily and without care. But as a perform 
in a calling it is not only morally permissible, but actually enjoined T? ° f duty 
of the servant who was rejected because he did not increase the tafonf^e 
was entrusted to him seemed to say so directly. To wish to be poor wa 7t 
often argued, the same as wishing to be unhealthy; it is objectionable as a T 
rification of works and derogatory to the glory of God. Especially begginso 
the part of one able to work, is not only the sin of slothfulness, but a violation "f 
the duty of brotherly love according to the Apostles own word. 


Although we cannot here enter upon a discussion of the influence of 
Puritanism in all these directions, we should call attention to the fact that the 
toleration of pleasure in cultural goods... certainly always ran up against one 
characteristic limitation: they must not cost anything. Man is only a trustee of 
the goods which have come to him through Gods grace. He must, like the ser¬ 
vant in the parable, give an account of every penny entrusted to him, and it is at 
least hazardous to spend any of it for a purpose which does not serve the glory 
of God but only one’s own enjoyment. What person, who keeps his eyes open, 
has not met representatives of this viewpoint even in the present? The idea of 
man’s duty to his possessions, to which he subordinates himself as an obedient 
steward, or even as an acquisitive machine, bear with chilling weight on his life. 
The greater the possessions the heavier... the feeling of responsibility for them, 
for holding them undiminished for the glory of God and increasing them by 
restless effort. The origin of this type of life also extends... back to the Middle 
Ages. But it was in the ethic of Protestantism that it first found a consistent ethi¬ 
cal foundation. Its significance for the development of capitalism is obvious. 

This worldly Protestant asceticism, as we may recapitulate up to ^ 
point, acted powerfully against the spontaneous enjoyment of P osses ^^ 
restricted consumption, especially of luxuries. On the other an ’ 1 f 

psychological effect of freeing the acquisition of good from the in 1 i 
traditionalistic ethics. It broke the bonds of the impulse of;acquisition 
it not only legalized it, but (in the sense discussed) looked upon it 

WlllC [A]sceUdsm looked upon the pursuit of wealth as an end in ‘‘^saslgn 
reprehensible; but the attainment of it as a fruit of labor in a caUi g ^ ^ 
of God’s blessing. And even more important: the religious va u means to 
less, continuous, systematic work in a worldly calling, as the lg reb|rth 

asceticism, and at the same time the surest and most eviden pi fof (he 

and genuine faith, must have been the most powerful conceivable e ^ 

expansion of that attitude toward life which we here have called the sp 
capitalism. 
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. the limitation of consumption is combined with the release of 
W “ activity, the inevitable practical result in obvious: accumulation of 
^ I through ascetic compulsion to save. The restraints which were imposed 
dP ita Y e consumption of wealth naturally served to increase it by making pos- 
< 1 Reductive investment of capital. How strong this influence was is not, 
s 'bl C natelv. susceptible of exact statistical demonstration. In New England 
iinfbrtun^i^n evident— But also in Holland, which was really only dom- 
^Tbv strict Calvinism for seven years, the greater simplicity of life in the 
'” ate eriously religious circles, in combination with great wealth, led to an 
Tussive propensity to accumulation.... 

6 As far as the influence of the Puritan outlook extended, under all circum- 
—and this is, of course, much more important than the mere encour- 
StanCeS n t of capital accumulation—it favoured the development of a rational 
Kralreeois economic life; it was the most important, and above all the only con¬ 
sistent influence in the development of that life. It stood at the cradle of the 
modern economic man. 

What the great religious epoch of the seventeenth century bequeathed to 
its utilitarian successor was... above all an amazingly good, we may^even say a 
pharisaically good, conscience in the acquisition of money, so long 

P A specifically bourgeois economic ethic had grown^blvWw^i 
sciousness of standing in the fullness of Gods S rac J “ ed wghin t he bounds 
by Him, the bourgeois business man, as long as er ^ ^ an(J (he use 

of formal correctness, as long as his moral con ^ his pecuniary 

to which he put his wealth was not objectiona e, ^ doing s0 

“forests as he would and feel that he was fulfill g con$cien . 

power of religious asceticism provided him in a i 1 wor k as to a life 

tious, and unusually industrious workmen, woe » 

P“fl>ose willed by God. . t the unequal distributionof 

Finally, it gave him the comforting assurance j ne Providence.. 1S 

goods of this world was a special dispensation en tered into the cur 

Emulation ofa leading idea of capitalistic econo ) 

tent theories of the productivity of low wages.. • • , ^ denominations 

. N ow naturally the whole ascetic lil « ratur t ioW wages, on the p 
'«»»« »i,h L id., that faithful l"**,* 

t*} respect Protestant Asceticism fe the the 

J y dee Pened this idea most powerfully. ‘ . sanction of« 

^ decisive for its effectiveness: the psycho^ 
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conception of this labour as a calling, as the best, often in the last , , 
only means of attaining certainty of grace. And on the other hand in . the 
the exploitation of this specific willingness to work, in that it also int 
the employer’s business activity as a calling. It is obvious how powerfunT 
exclusive search for the Kingdom of God only through fulfillment of duty in h 
calling, and the strict asceticism which Church discipline naturally imposed 
especially on the propertyless classes, was bound to affect the productivity of 
labour in the capitalistic sense of the word. The treatment of labour as a calling 
became as characteristic of the modern worker as the corresponding attitude 
toward acquisition of the business man.... 

One of the fundamental elements of the spirit of modern capitalism, and 
not only of that but of all modern culture: rational conduct on the basis of the 
idea of the calling, was born—that is what this discussion has sought to dem¬ 
onstrate—from the spirit of Christian asceticism.... 

The Puritan wanted to work in a calling; we are forced to do so. For 
when asceticism was carried out of monastic cells into everyday life, and 
began to dominate worldly morality, it did its part in building the tremen¬ 
dous cosmos of the modern economic order. This order is now bound to 
the technical and economic conditions of machine production which today 
determine the lives of all the individuals who are born into this mechanism, 
not only those directly concerned with economic acquisition, with irresist¬ 
ible force. Perhaps it will so determine them until the last ton of fossilized 
coal is burnt. In [theologian Richard: ed] Baxter’s view the care for exte ™ a 
goods should only lie on the shoulders of the saint like a light cloak, vv ic 
can be thrown aside at any moment.” But fate decreed that the cloak s 

become an iron cage. ., , 

Since asceticism undertook to remodel the world and to wor out 1 s 1 ^ 
in the world, material goods have gained an increasing and finally in !*°™ it 
power over the lives of men as at no previous period in history. To a> 
of religious asceticism—whether finally, who knows?—has escape r ° ^ 
cage. But victorious capitalism, since it rests on mechanical foun ati 

its support no longer.... , , at the 

No one knows who will live in this cage in the future, or w e ^ ^ ere 
end of this tremendous development entirely new prophets wi anse ’ - v 
will be a great rebirth of old ideas and ideals, or, if neither, mec amz ^ j aS t 

fication, embellished with a sort of compulsive self-importance. For o ^ 
stage of cultural development, it might well be truly said: Specians ^ ^ 
spirit, sensualists without heart; this nullity imagines that it has attai 

of civilization never before achieved.” , with 

But this brings us to the world of judgments of value an o 
which this purely historical discussion need not be burdened... • 
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have only attempted to trace the fact and the direction of its influence 
in one, though a very important point. But it would also fiirther 
#0* m ° investigate how Protestant Asceticism was in turn influenced in its 
neCeSSar ^t and its character by the totality of social conditions, especially eco- 
^^STmodern man is in general, even with the best will, unable to give reli- 
nomic. ih e ni ft ca nce for culture and national character which they deserve. But 
gjous id eas ^ m y to substitute for a one-sided materialistic an equally one- 

itis, of course ’’ interpretation of culture and of history. Each is equally 

s ided spin ^ £ . t does not serve as the preparation, but as the conclusion of an 

^hgation, accomplishes equally little in the interest of historical truth. 


The Sociology of Religion 


\Uer here discusses, from a sociological perspective, the differences between the 
practitioner of magic, the institutionalized office of the priest, and the charisma i 
figure of the religious prophet; he also outlines two different types of prop ecy. 


[T] 


he “priesthood” [is]... something distort ton ££££<£ 
I 1 I magic.”... Following the distinction between cult an 0^ ^ 
nay contrast those professional [priestly: ed ] by magical 

> od sby means of worship with those ma g^ ans . the con cept of the 

neans; but in many great religions, including Christianity, 

priest includes such a magical qualification.... ■ to the diverse and 

It is more correct for our purpose, in order to o ju^ f eature 0 f the 
^ed manifestations of this phenomenon, to set U P aS ersons m the continuous 
Priesthood the specialization of a particular group o P p ar ticular norms, 
^ration of a cultic enterprise, permanently associa can be no priesthood 
places and times, and related to specific social 8 r0U P s _ spec ialized priesthood. 
IJhout a cult, although there may wellbe a cult wi d the heads of househol 
^ latter was the case in China, where state officials an^ ^ spirits- - - • 

*^el y conducted the services of the official go magical cele « 

ti a 8 icians may wield considerable power, an y et they lack a c ° n 

P‘ a V a central role in the life appUed to them. 

V operative cult, and so the term p rie 


_____—-— ~T~7rB Mohr 

_- 1956 by 
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A rationalization of metaphysical views and a specifically religion, 
are usually missing in the case of a cult without priests, as in the case If ‘ C 
cian without a cult. The full development of both a metaphysical rationalizaf' 
and a religious ethic requires an independent and professionally trained nri 
hood, permanently occupied with the cult and with the practical problem 
involved in the cure of souls. Consequently, ethics developed into somethin* 
quite different from a metaphysically rationalized religion in classic Chinese 
thought, by reason of the absence of an independent priesthood; and this also 
happened with the ethics of ancient Buddhism, which lacked both cult and 
priesthood.... 

However, not every priesthood developed what is distinctively new as 
against magic: a rational metaphysic and religious ethic. Such developments 
generally presupposed the operation of one or both of two forces outside the 
priesthood: prophets , the bearers of metaphysical or religious-ethical revela¬ 
tion, and the laity, the non-priestly devotees of the cult.... 

Whether one should at all try to influence a particular god or demon by 
coercion or by entreaty is the most basic question, and the answer to it depends 
only upon proven effect. As the magician must keep up his charisma, so too the 
god must continually demonstrate his prowess. Should the effort to influence 
a god prove to be permanently inefficacious, then it is concluded that either the 
god is impotent or the correct procedure of influencing him is unknown, and 
he is abandoned. In China, to this day, a few striking successes suffice to enable 
a god to acquire prestige and power ( shen , ling), thereby winning a sizea e 
circle of devotees. The emperor, as the representative of his subjects vis-a-vis 
the heavens, provides the gods with titles and other distinctions whenever ey 
have proven their capacity. Yet a few striking disappointments subsequen, y 
will suffice to empty a temple forever. Conversely, the historical accl t '' 
Isaiahs steadfast prophecy actually came to 

Jerusalem to fall into the hands of the Assyrian hordes, if only the Ju ^ 
remained firm-provided the subsequently unshakeable foundati 
position of this god and his prophets. 


Prophet versus Priest and Magician 

What is a prophet from the perspective of sociology?. • • of cha- 

We shall understand '‘prophet” to mean a pure!y mdrvidud bear^ ^ 
risma, who by virtue of his mission proclaims a re lgio n a “ ren ewer of 
commandment. No radical distinction wi e ra pos j t jtious, and a 

religion” who preaches an older revelation, actual or suppos.f 
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eiigion” who claims to bring completely new deliverances. The 
Hinder re g , nt0 one another. In any case, the formation of a new religious 

)6$ I* 1 & _ . _ *.U« »*zaciilt rtf dnrtrinal nrparbino kv rtrrvi ' 


one anouiei. in any case, me lumuuiuil U 1 d new reil 
tyP eS mer ^ e d not be the result of doctrinal preaching by prophets, since it 
B^^Tced by the activities of non-prophetic reformers. Nor shall we be 
may be P r ° with the question whether the followers of a p 


cofl* 


d ced by the activities ot non-propnetic retormers. Nor shall we be 
P r0 this context with the question whether the followers of a prophet 
con# rne( * in cte d t0 his person, as in the cases of Zoroaster, Jesus, and Muham- 
are m° re at ^ ra j oct;r ine, as in the cases of Buddha and the prophets of Israel. 
mad,or to 1S ^ es here, the personal call is the decisive element distin- 
FOf thl prophet from the priest. The latter lays claim to authority by vir- 
gd shingt ' in a sacred tradition, while the prophets claim is based on 
tUe ° f irelelation and charisma. It is no accident that almost no prophets 
perS ° n 1 ed from the priestly class. As a rule, the Indian teachers of salvation 
taVE ^Brahmins, nor were the Israelite prophets priests. Zoroaster’s case is 
" ceDttonal ffi that there exists a possibility that he may have descended from 
excep • hilitv The priest in clear contrast, dispenses salvation by virtue 

JSlcJ office that confers legi.im.l. authority upon the priest as • 

of an organized enterprise of salvation. f 

But the prophet, like the magician, exerts his power simp’ yY ^ 

his personal gifts. Unlike the magician, however, the P rop ® dment> not 
revelations, and the core of his mission is doctrine or ^ / fre . 

magic. Outwardly, at least, the distinction is fluid, or ^ (hjs alone 
quently a knowledgeable expert in divination, an some ^ jnter p r eta- 
At this stage, revelation functions continuously as orac tjons jn soc i a | 

Hon. Without prior consultation with the magician,^ certain parts 
relations could be adopted in primitive times, o ^ §et before the 
of Australia, it is the dream revelations of magicians ' [u{ion t hat this 

councils of clan heads for adoption, and it is a mar o 

Practice is receding. n circumstances that a 

On the other hand, it was only under very unus matic au thentica- 
P r °phet succeeded in establishing his authority wit o ^ doctrine practi- 
tl0n » which in practice meant magic. At least the beite t for an instant that 

y always needed such validation. It must no c ] a j IT1 that he and on' 

'entire basis of Jesus’ own legitimation, as we ' 3 ‘ ^ jth in him alone, was 

e kn 'w the Father and that the way to God led th 8. this consciousness 

c ma g'eal charisma he felt within himself. It ^ the road °f 

more than anything else, that enabled h.m o t ^ thereafte r h 
r °Phets. Durinn A. neriod of early Chnsw was always 


lything else, that enao.-.^ and therea., 

ipostohc period ^^f^nomenon. There w^ 

i ^ riSZ !****** 9 


During the apt 

’ e °fthe wandering prophet was a conn**** r ^ p ar 
such prophets a proof of their possession 
’ of special magical or ecstatic abilities. 


always 
of the 
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Prophets very often practiced divination as well as m9 „- , L 
counseling. This was true, for example, of the prophets and 

quently mentioned in the Old Testament, especially in thcnr k S ° fre ' 
and Chronicles. But what distinguishes the prophet, in the sensed* 1 ' ^ 
employing the term, from the types just described is an economic factoT 
that h.s prophecy is unremunerated .... This criterion of gratuitous serviced" 
distinguishes the prophet from the priest. The typical prophet propagates ideas 
for their own sake and not for fees, at least not in any obvious or regulated form 
The provisions enjoining the non-remunerative character of prophetic propa¬ 
ganda have taken various forms. Thus developed the carefully cultivated postu¬ 
late that the apostle, prophet, or teacher of ancient Christianity must not “trade 
on” his religious proclamations. Also, limitations were set upon the length of 
the time he could enjoy the hospitality of his friends. The Christian prophet 
was enjoined to live by the labor of his own hands or, as among the Buddhists, 
only from alms which he had not specifically solicited. These injunctions were 
repeatedly emphasized in the Pauline epistles, and in another form in the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic regulations. The dictum “whosoever will not work, shall not eat 
applied to missionaries; however, the prophesying free of charge is, of course, 
one of the chief reasons for the success of prophetic propaganda itself. 


Ethical and Exemplary Prophecy 

[Tjhere remain only two kinds of prophets in our sense, one r ®P re * ent ^ 
clearly by the Buddha, the other with especial clarity by Zoroaster :a ^ ^ 

mad. The prophet may be primarily, as in the last cases, an ms r ^ 
proclamation of a god and his will, be this a concrete c0 ' nl1 ^ , ^ demands 

norm. Preaching as one who has received a commission to g ’ t „ Qn 
obedience as an ethical duty. This type we sha term e ^ rsona l 

the other hand, the prophet may be an exemplary man > ^ ^ (he case 0 f 
example, demonstrates to others the way to re igious sa about a divine 

the Buddha. The preaching of this type of prophett say tQ the self¬ 

mission or an ethical duty of obedience, but rather dir ^ same pat h as 
interest of those who crave salvation, recommending to rfthc <‘ exe m- 

he himself traversed. Our designation for this secon yp 

^tlpUry type * P^rly 

although there have been a few manifestations o i in' {o {he Nea r East, 

the Near East. On the other hand, the ethical type is the classical 

regardless of racial differences there. For neither the Vedas 
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, the Chinese- makes it appear at all probable that prophecy of the 
■rf* * so ch as developed in the Near East or Iran, could ever have ar.^n 
China- 'The decisive reason for this it the absence of a personal 
P&Lful, and ethical god. In India this concept was found only in a sac 
■rtit< cen C i m agical form, and then only in the later and popular faiths But in 
ram enta a s 0 f those social strata within which the decisive prophetic concep 
^^'fMahavira and Buddha were developed, ethical prophecy appeared only 
tionsof M a ^ was constantly subjected to reinterpretations in the direction 

;r.termi tte the notion of ethical prophecy was altogether lacking in 

jfpjfltheism^ stratum t ^ at exerc i S ed the greatest influence in the society., 
the ethics o religious factors are concerned, it was decisive for both 

AS d China that the conception of a rationally regulated world had its point 
lDdiaan in the ceremonial order of sacrifices, on the unalterable sequence of 
°svtf everything depended: especially the indispensable regularity of meteo- 

SES evening would fail, even 

Thus, in India and China, Rita and Tao respectively represented sim 

divine, impersonal forces. , thica ] go d is a Near- 

On the other hand, the personal, transcen ^powerful mundane 

Eastern concept. It corresponds so close y to a connec tion can scarcely 

hngwith his rational bureaucratic regime t ataca 

be denied.... 

The Nature of Prophetic Th£ "° 

As a Meaningful Totality 

, , is predominantly of « 

le gardless of whether a particular religious pr°: prophetic revelation 


r predominantly of the exemplary type^ j the e,^ 

i the prophet himself and for his o ^ derived w ^ ^ 
° mmon to both varieties—a unified ^ To the e 

?° Usl y integrated meaningful attitude tow even ts, have a ^er ^ ^ ^ t0 
*5 man and the world, both social an c ° ^ ct must he or* ^caning- 
»he,en, meaning, to whieh » - "gU 

I laalvation, and after which it must ? ^ taW 1 

Now ,he structure of .hi* *%***&***• 
H,together into a unity motive* lo p Ca l eon*.*.* 0 

Miole conception is dominated, no 
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° 0rganize P ractical behavior into a direction of life l!, Sta ?, 0nS of li fe ; that i s 
may assume in any individual case. Moreo° fthe 

important religious conception of the world as a cosmos^hTT' C ° n * ains the 
o produce somehow a “meaningful,” ordered totality the part cV* Challen 8 ed 
tions of which are to be measured and evaluated accord^ tn ^ manifesta - 

The conflict between empirical reality and this conceptio * P ,° S * ulate - 
as a meaningful totality, which is based on a religious postulate" pla W ° r ‘ d 
strongest tensions in man’s inner life as well as in his external re lio ^ * he 
world. To be sure, this problem is by no means 

Both priestly wisdom and secular philosophy, the intellectual as well asThe 
popular varieties, are somehow concerned with it. The ultimate question of all 
metaphysics has always been something like this: if the world as a whole and 
life in particular were to have a meaning, what might it be, and how would the 
world have to look to correspond to it? 


The Social Psychology of the World Religions 

Using his method of “Ideal Types” Weber here expands on the two main forms of 
prophecy: “exemplary,” which is characteristic of Asian religions, and “emissary,” or 
“ethical,” which is more distinctively Western. The discussion then moves to distinc¬ 
tions between “virtuoso” and “mass” religiosity, between a “sect” and a “church,” 
and between “mysticism” and “asceticism.” Finally, Weber outlines what is perhaps 
the best known of all his typologies: the division of religious— like social—authority 
into three forms: charismatic, traditional, and bureaucratic, or “legal 


T 1 here has always existed the possibility—even though in greatly vary 
I X I ing measure—of letting an ethical and rational regulation of life an. 
This may occur by the linkage of such an ethic to the tendency of techno ogica 
and economic rationalism. Such regulation has not been able to ma ^ ^ 

way against traditions which, in the main, were magically ^ e j" e0t ^ e o f 
where prophecy has provided a religious basis, this basis cou 


________ Max Weber- 

from chapter 9, “The Social Psychology of the World Religions, in From ^ NeW 
Essays in Sociology. Translated and edited by H. H. Gert an . 0 f Oxford Uni- 
York: Oxford University Press, [ 1915] © 1946. Reprinted by permissi 
versity Press, England. 
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fundamental types of prophecy which we. reDea ^, . 
prophecy, and “emissary” [or “ethical” as Weber refer " exem P la ry” 

vious: ed.] prophecy. 0 " m the selection pre- 

Exemplary prophecy points out the path of «tw in , e 
ing , usually by a contemplative and apathetic-ecstatic life 
prophecy addresses its demands to the world in the name of a g^ NaS 
these demands are ethical; and they are often of an active ascetic charaae 

the mi “y [ ; e ’ emissar y- or ^ ^ the ^ have 

not experienced themselves as vessels of the divine but rather as instruments of 
a god. This emissary prophecy has had a profound elective affinity to a special 
conception of God: the conception of a supra-mundane, personal, wrathful, 
forgiving, loving, demanding, punishing Lord of Creation. Such a concep¬ 
tion stands in contrast to the supreme being of exemplary prophecy. As a rule, 
though by no means without exception, the supreme being of an exemplary 
prophecy is an impersonal being because, as a static state, he is accessible only 
by means of contemplation. The conception of an active God, held by emissary 
prophecy, has dominated the Iranian and Mid-Eastern religions and the Occi¬ 
dental religions which are derived from them. The conception of a supreme and 
static being, held by exemplary prophecy, has come to dominate Indian and 
Chinese religiosity.... 

“Virtuoso” and “Mass” Religiosity; “Church” and “Sect” 

The empirical fact, important for us, that men are differently qualified in a rdi 
gious way stands at the beginning of the history of religion. This aa a e 
dogmatized in the sharpest rationalist form in the particu larism o 
embodied in the doctrine of predestination by the Calvinists. 
that have been most cherished, the ecstatic and -.onary capac,u« of « 
sorcerers, ascetics, and pneumatics of all sorts, could 
one. The possession of such faculties is a charisma, w 1 • re y g j 0S ity 

awakened in some but not in all. It follows from t s acc0K j ance with dif- 
has a tendency toward a sort of status strut f caw ^ re ygi 0 sity is 

ferences in the charismatic qualifications. er0 * those who ^ religiously 
°Pposed to mass religiosity. By “mass we un ers ^ an inferior position 
“unmusical”; we do not, of course, mean ™ 0S * ieTS 0 ( a virtuoso religion 

in the secular status order. In this sense, t e s a eX pressly recognized in t e 

h ave been the... religious status group. • • wn ects ”^that is, sociologically 

congregation as a special “estate ;••• ge ”.^j 0U $ly qualified persons m t eir 
s Peaking, associations that accept on ) r ^ world. 
mi dst; and finally, monk communities ai 
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•*“ “ ,h »"V of* "church"_h 

fi 8hts principally aLinst'Ill" 110 “ mStitution w hich bestows .5** a Co ' 
development For the chi , , Vlrtuoso ' reli g i on and against of 8 ra <-'e 

2 ,ho “ who m “roucd ».r ™ r f r h "'“«i 

with hierocracy, every full-grown ooliti^i k nstlt utional authority a, 
quite similar sense “democratic-„ ame |y mTse'nse of I and in » 

>ng agamst status privileges that compete with its power >fand °%ht- 

officialdoms^nd the ^irmoso^Thes^strueef 16 !! *“* ^ ^ b «-en 

but they have always existed at le! covertlfm^Th "T ® h T been official 
[Muslim council of leaders- ed ktnnH ^ e religiosity of the Ulema 

demands to the possibilities of the 

^: ehgl r ly ^influenced everyday life. In almost all Oriental religions, the 
tuosos allowed the masses to remain stuck in magical tradition. Thus, the 
in uence of religious virtuosos has been infinitely smaller than was the case 
where religion has undertaken ethically and generally to rationalize everyday 
1 e.... Besides the relations between the religiosity of the virtuosos and the 
religion of the masses, which finally resulted from this struggle, the peculiar 
nature of the concrete religiosity of the virtuosos has been of decisive impor¬ 
tance for the development of the way of life of the masses. This virtuoso religi¬ 
osity has therefore also been important for the economic ethic of the respective 
religion. The religion of the virtuoso has been the genuinely “exemplary” and 
practical religion. According to the way of life his religion prescribed to the 
virtuoso, there have been various possibilities of establishing a rational ethic of 
everyday life.... 

Wherever the sacred values and the redemptory means of a virtuoso reli 
gion bore a contemplative... character, there has been no bridge between re i 
gion and the practical action of the workaday world. In such cases, the economy 
and all other action in the world has been considered religiously inferior, an 
no psychological motives for worldly action could be derived from the a 
tude cherished as the supreme value. In their innermost beings, contemp a 
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,„d ecstatic religions have been rather specifically hostile . 

Lie... and ecstatic experiences... lead away f rom everyda^'L' 1 ' 6 '''' 
Expedient conduct.... With such religions, a deep abyss seD l ! ", fr ° m ali 
tfe of the laymen from that of the community of virtuosos^ ** * ay ° f 
directly worshipped as a Saint, or at least laymen buy his blessin^T " 050 “ 
cal powers as a means of promoting mundane success or religious si c 
the peasant was to the landlord, so the layman was to the Buddhist!dr 
bhikshu [monk: ed.]: ultimately, mere sources of tribute. Such tribute allowed 
the virtuosos to live entirely for religious salvation without themselves oe f 
ing profane work, which always would endanger their salvation For action 
in this world remained in principle religiously insignificant: and compared with 
the desire for the religious end, action lay in the very opposite direction 

In the end, the charisma of the pure “mystic” serves only himself The 
charisma of the genuine magician serves others. 

Things have been quite different where the religiously qualified virtuosos 
have combined into an ascetic sect, striving to mould life in this world accord¬ 
ing to the will of a god. To be sure, two things were necessary before this could 
happen in a genuine way. First, the supreme and sacred value must not be of 
a contemplative nature; it must not consist of a union with a supra-mundane 
being who, in contrast to the world, lasts forever. ... For these ways always lie 
apart from everyday life and beyond the real world and lead away from it. Sec¬ 
ond, such a religion must, so far as possible, have given up the purely magical 
or sacramental character of the means of grace. For these means always devalue 
action in this world..., and they link the decision about salvation to the success 
of processes which are not of a rational everyday nature. 

When religious virtuosos have combined into an active asceticist sect, tvvo j 
aims a are completely attained: the disenchantment of the world and the block- J 
of the path to salvation by a flight from the world. The path to salvation is 
f ned away from a contemplative “flight from the world and towards an activ e 
asc etic “work in this world.” If one disregards the small rationalist sects, such as 
re ound all over the world, this has been attained only in the great chur *** 

^ °^ anizati °ns of Occidental and asceticist Protestantism. The T ult ^ 
the purely historically determined destinies of Occidental re ‘P 
abn° Perated in this matter. Partly, the social environment exerte a 
Veall > the environment of the stratum that was decisive for 
£* tefigton. Partly, however-and just as strongly-.he mtnns.c .bar 
“fistianity exerted an influence: the su P ra - mu . n . dan . e he ltrumentofaGod 
and ere ligious virtuoso can be placed in the wor as is impera¬ 

tive f Ut ° ff from a11 magical means of salvation. At the ‘ ™ ^ ^ sok i y 
•hro °u the virt uoso that he “prove” himself before ^ means that 

^ ‘he ethical quality of his conduct in this world. Tins 
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° f the beautiful frenzy and thfd ^ tab °° S * he Values of dignlw Tu* the 
worldly pride of the Zro A^f ' PUreIy SeCular Power Zt'*”**> 
the kingdom of God Y ’ A etlcism outlawed these values d he pure| y 

% from the woSd as 2 ' ^ ° f this * 

sceticism, the grace and the chosen state of the , " " lnne r-worldly 

themselves in everyday life. To be sure thev l g ‘° US y qualifie d man prove 
given, but m the methodical and rationalizecfroutineTt'" ^ 6Veryday life as 
in the service of the Lord. Rationally raised j “ "''^^daylife 
becomes the locus for proving one/state of T ’ eVeryday ™nduct 
religious virtuosos have fermented the method'l l 7116 ° CCldental sect « of the 
including economic conduct. These sects have t ratl ° nalization of conduct, 
longing to escape from the senselessness of 1 , cons ‘“ uted valves for the 
«c communities of the ecstatics: contemplative". ££££ “ ^ ^ 

are openbookTZev have hl TT* P ro P hec X- Neither religions normen 

logical constructions ™ 

tencv” has been th» „ .• contradiction.... In religious matters “consis- 

are also nsvcholl. T ? u- ^ the mle ' The ways a " d means of salvation 

Znk L ! g frK y rv am , blgU ° US - 1116 $earCh for God °f ^ early Christian 
Yet the tot^f t l ? U ^ COntained vef y strong contemplative elements. 

n T rr l C Tu ° f theif rdigi0nS and ’ above aU > ‘heir supra-mundane God 

dir t \Z 311 * e > r "ay of making sure of their states of grace again and again 
CC e em to the course of action. On the other hand, the Buddhist monk 
as a so active, but his activities were withdrawn from any consistent rational¬ 
ization in t is world , his quest for salvation was ultimately oriented to the flight 
from the wheel” of the rebirths.... 

We shall not accumulate more examples here, as we wish to consider the 
great religions separately. In no respect can one simply integrate various world 
religions into a chain of types, each of them signifying a new “stage.” All the 
great religions are historical individualities of a highly complex nature; taken all 
together, they exhaust only a few of the possible combinations that could con¬ 
ceivably be formed from the very numerous individual factors to be considered 
in such historical combinations. 
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Three Forms of Religious Authorj 

, [T]he term charisma shall be understood to refer to 
jty0 fa person, regardless of whether this quality is qual ' 

“Charismatic authority,” hence, shall refer to a rule o ged ’ or Presumed, 
dominantly external or predominantly internal, to whiTm™"' Whether P re ‘ 
because of their belief in the extraordinary quality 0 f th, heg ° Verned submit 
magical sorcerer, the prophet, the leader of hunting and boST* T°"' ^ 
warrior chieftain, the so-called “Caesarist” ruler and i.mt xpedlt,ons - the 
the personal head of a party are such types of £1? 
ingS , enlisted troops, parties, et cetera, The legilTcy oft 7^ f ° iW - 
belief in and the devotion to the extraordinary, which is valued"^ ^ °" 
beyond the normal human qualities, and which was originallvtahedt! f 8 °“ 
nMural. The legitimacy of charismatic rule thus rests Uf^ntbebelMinmi^ai 
powers, revelations and hero worship. The source of these beliefs is the W 

° fthe f ansmatic q ual “y ‘hrough miracles, through victories and other 
successes, that is, through the welfare of the governed. Such beliefs and the 
claimed authority resting on them therefore disappear, or threaten to disappear, 
as soon as proof is lacking and as soon as the charismatically qualified person 
appears to be devoid of his magical power or forsaken by his god. Charismatic 
rule is not managed according to general norms, either traditional or rational, 
ut, in principle, according to concrete revelations and inspirations, and in this 
sense, charismatic authority is “irrational.” It is “revolutionary” in the sense of 
not eing bound to the existing order: “It is written—but I say unto you...!” 

2. Traditionalism”. .. shall refer to the psychic attitude-set for the habitual 
0r ada y and to the belief in the everyday routine as an inviolable norm of 
° n uct. Domination that rests upon this basis, that is, upon piety for what 
dually, allegedly, or presumably has always existed, will be called “traditional- 
lst authority” 

Patriarchalism is by far the most important type of domination the legiti- 
which rests upon tradition. Patriarchalism means the authority of the 
of K er > the husband, the senior of the house, the sib elder over the members 
Se A household and sib; the rule of the master and patron over bondsmen, 

fr r eed men ; of the lord over the domestic servants and household olh- 
vas ;,° *he prince over house- and court-officials, nobles ot o ce, cien• 

C alS; ° fthe patrimonial lord and sovereign prince (Landesvater) over the 
Objects”. 

in ^'^ llrou gl' oiit early history, clwrismatk authority, which 
X“"‘% , he V L of the estra.rditt.ry arid. 
di vidpH m ! nat - n > which rests upon a belief in the sanctit) o ^ 
ded ‘he most important authoritative relations between them. The 
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could inKgrate'-new"? ° f p,ophe,s ’™ the edicts of chaiismaf 
« tevelation and he “rf"'” "“** of » h « l — upheld LTai”* 

7 “.*• «„ou 

qualification; or the question can be sohed bv tta ' n "™‘ ° f cl «*Mic 
Ot charisma, the successor being designated bv conT"* T” 1 * 1 Substantia «on 
hierocratic or apostolic successfon; “ is the «e in 

t'on 0fthe charismatic leaders sib can leadSfb^J 
as represented by hereditary kingship and hereditary , heredltar Y charisma, 
routmizations, rules in some form always the * 

ch,r,»,„c election. The p^ces, otrounm^, Z ZZSSZL* 


Perhaps it is even more important that when the organization of author 

SSSmTS I,,ir s 'T"‘ ne d ”“ ™>» b ~»“ 

routmized The rulers disciples, apostles, and followers became priests feudal 
vassa ls and , above ail, officials. The original charismatic commimitv lived conn 
mumsticaUy off donations, alms, and the booty of war: they were thus spe¬ 
cifically alienated from the economic order.... The staff derived its legitimate 
power in greatly varying stages of appropriation.... As a rule, this meant that 
princely prerogatives became patrimonial in nature. Patrimonialism can also 
eve op from pure patriarchalism through the disintegration of the patriarchi- 
cal master s strict authority.... 


With the triumph of formalistic juristic rationalism, the legal type of domi¬ 
nation appeared in the Occident.... Bureaucratic rule was not and is not the 
only variety of legal authority, but it is the purest. The modern state and munic¬ 
ipal official, the modern Catholic priest and chaplain, the officials and employ¬ 
ees of modern banks and of large capitalist enterprises represent, as we have 
already mentioned, the most important types of this domination. 

The following characteristic must be considered decisive for our terminol¬ 
ogy: in legal authority, submission does not rest upon the belief and devotion 
to charismatically gifted persons, like prophets and heroes, or upon sacred tra¬ 
dition, or upon piety toward a personal lord and master.... Rather, submission 
under legal authority is based upon an impersonal bond to the generally defined 
and functional “duty of office.” The official duty—like the corresponding right 
to exercise authority: the “jurisdictional competency”—is fixed by rationally 


established norms, by enactments, decrees, and regulations.... 
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Religi° us Rejections of the World and Their Directions 

, this reflective essay, written as an interlude in the series of studies on “The 
ronomic Ethic of the World’s Religions,’’ Weber applies his method of Ideal Types 
bC compare the divergent religious ideals of “asceticism” and “mysticism 

r iTe have had repeatedly to use the terms “asceticism” and “mysticism” 
yV as polar concepts. In order to elucidate this terminology we shall here 
further differentiate these terms. 

In our introductory comments we contrasted, as abnegations of the world, 
the active asceticism that is a God-willed action of the devout who are Gods 
tools, and, on the other hand, the contemplative possession of the holy, as 
found in mysticism. Mysticism intends a state of “possession,” not action, and 
the individual is not a tool but a “vessel” of the divine. Action in the world 
must thus appear as endangering the absolutely irrational and other-worldly 
religious state. Active asceticism operates within the world; rationally active 
asceticism, in mastering the world, seeks to tame what is creatural and wicked 
through work in a worldly “vocation” (inner-worldly asceticism). Such asceti¬ 
cism contrasts radically with mysticism, if the latter draws the full conclusion 
of fleeing from the world (contemplative flight from the world). 

The contrast is tempered, however, if active asceticism confines itself to 
keeping down and to overcoming creatural wickedness in the actors own nature, 
for then it enhances the concentration on the firmly established God-willed and 
active redemptory accomplishments to the point of avoiding any action in the 
orders of the world (asceticist flight from the world). Thereby active asceticism 
^ external bearing comes close to contemplative flight from the world. 

The contrast between asceticism and mysticism is also tempered if the c on 
er Rplative mystic does not draw the conclusion that he should flee from t e 
* 0rld ’ but, like the inner-worldly asceticist, remain in the orders ot the wc r 

ln ner-worldly mysticism). 

. In both cases the contrast can actually disappear in practice and s0 ™ e 
com l0n °^ botb forms of the quest for salvation may occur. But t ie con ^ 
to exist even under the veil of external similarity. For ™ 

Cl P e c °ntinues to hold: the creature must be silent so that o 

chapter l 3) “Religious Rejections of the Wright 

er : Essays in Sociology. Translated and edite > . u y permission of 

York: Oxford Unfrsitv Press. (1915) © 1946. *pnnwl b > P 
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He is in the world and externallv "... 

°rder to gain a certainty of his stat/of grac^o^' *° “* ° rders > but only 
mg the temptation to take the ways of the wor \d^ l °V ° the Wor| d by reli^ 
Lao-tse, the typical attitude of the mystic is one As We can *e with 

a minimization of action, a sort of rehgious incoJnlo^ br ° ken hu militv 
proves himself against the world, against his acSnrt, u" the WOrld - He 
asceticism on the contrary, 

ascettcst the conduct of the mystic is an indolent enjoyme Jof self toth'^ 
he conduct of the (inner worldly active) asceticist 
less ways of the world combined with complacent self-rightLTness^ wfe 
blissful bigotry, usually ascribed to the typical Puritan, inner-worldly a^eticism 
executes the positive and divine resolutions whose ultimate meaning remains 
concealed. Asceticism executes these resolutions as given in the God-ordained 
rational orders of the creatural. To the mystic, on the contrary, what matters for 
his salvation is only the grasping of the ultimate and completely irrational mean¬ 
ing through mystic experience. The forms in which both ways of conduct flee 
from the world can be distinguished by similar confrontations.... 

Directions of the Abnegation of the World 

We have said that these modes of behavior, once developed into a methodical 
way of life, formed the nucleus of asceticism as well as of mysticism, and that 
they originally grew out of magical presuppositions. Magical practices were 
engaged in, either for the sake of awakening charismatic qualities or for 

sake of preventing evil charms.... nroohet, of the 

The magician has been the histoncal H? prophe , 

exemplary as well as of the emissary prophet and savior. M ^ 

and the savior have legitimized themselves r ° ^ P a means 0 f securing 
cal charisma. With them, however, this "ifkance, the mission, or the 

recognition and followers for the ^'^tance^ of the prophecy or 0 the 
savior quality of their personalities. For pursu it of a sacred value, 

savior’s^commandment is to direc means, a. leas, relative^ 

Thus understood, the P[°P h J ty f life> either in particular points 0 
systematize and rat.onahze the way ol^ of salvation, . 

The latter has been the ru f rom suffering to their a thein0 re 

sac? 
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, e n to secure for the saved a holy state, and thereby a habi.urf, ,l 
dvation. This takes the place of an acute and extraordinary and ib T? 
It te which is transitorily attained by means of orgies [in WetLs usag^a^' 
riences: ed.], asceticism, or contemplation. g * laUc 

eXP Now if a religious community emerges in the wake of a prophecy or of the 
propaganda of a savior, the control of regular conduct first falls into the hands 
of the charismatically qualified successors, pupils, disciples of the prophet or of 
the savior. Later, under certain very regularly recurrent conditions..., this task 
falls into the hands of a priestly, hereditary, or official hierocracy. Yet, as a rule 
the prophet or the savior personally has stood in opposition to the traditional 
hierocratic powers of magicians or of priests. He has set his personal charisma 
against their dignity consecrated by tradition in order to break their power or 
force them to his service. 


The Economic Sphere 

The tension between brotherly religion and the world has been most obvious in 

the economic sphere.... 

The dependence of religious communities themselves, and of their propa¬ 
ganda and maintenance, upon economic means, and their accommodation to 
cultural needs and the everyday interests of the masses, have compelled them 
to enter compromises of which the history of the interdiction of interests is but 
one example. Yet, ultimately no genuine religion of salvation has overcome the 
tension between their religiosity and a rational economy. 

Externally, the ethic of religious virtuosos has touched this tense relation 
in the most radical fashion: by rejecting the possession of economic go $. e 
ascetic monk has fled from the world by denying himself individual property 
his existence has rested entirely upon his own work, and, a o\e a . 

have been correspondingly restricted to what was absolute!} in ls P tna 
Paradox of all rational asceticism, which in an identical manner has ™ ^ th 

in all ages stumble, is that rational asceticism itself has create ^ 0 f 

il ejected. Temples and monasteries have everywhere becom 
rational economies. t0 establish the 

Contemplative seclusion as a principle has on y mcn vo lun 

ru le that the propertyless monk must enjoy only v, a n hi C h distracted 
| ar ily offer: berries, roots, and free alms. Labor was som ^ Ovation. Yet 
e nionk from concentration upon the contemp . establishing dis- 
^ Ven contemplative seclusion has made its compro 
riCts f°r Pegging, as in India. 
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There have been only two consistent avenues for escaping th 
between religion and the economic world in a principled and inward 
First, the paradox of the Puritan ethic of “vocation.” As a religion ofyin^^ 
Puritanism renounced the universalism of love, and rationally routinized° S 
work in this world into serving God’s will and testing one’s state of grace^ ^ 
Mysticism is the other consistent avenue by which the tension betw 
economics and religion has been escaped. This way is represented quite purely 
in the mystic’s “benevolence,” which does not at all enquire into the man to 
whom and for whom it sacrifices. Ultimately, mysticism is not interested in 
his person. Once and for all, the benevolent mystic gives his shirt when he is 
asked for his coat, by anybody who accidentally happens to come his way-and 
merely because he happens to come his way. 



I 
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Mircea Eliade: Religion as Response 
to the Sacred 


B 


oth Otto and James offered early resistance to reductionism, mainly by 
Danchoring the claims of religion in the emotions, in personal experi¬ 
ences that of themselves certify their “truth,” or value. In their view, the 
religious heart has reasons which the reasoning of others cannot explain 
awav In his quite different way, Max Weber came to a similar verdict, find¬ 
ing religious ideas and behaviors as much an agent in shaping society as 
Z«,l in shaping religion. B„, none 

others still to come. In the years before and durmg World War UmM 
lenges to the ways of Freud, Durkheim, and Marx were coming into place, 
although their full impact would not be felt until 

emphatic of these new voices appeared from a and edu . 

person. Mircea Eliade (1907-1986), a umams . y Central Europe 
cated in Romania, brought a revisionist perspective out of Cen £ 

into the discussion. His thinking was informed less by the ^ 

ences than by his own wide-ranging comparative s 0 f his 

a personal sensibility shaped by both .he Ontoto « 
homeland and the spirituality of India, into t*eh he 

early in life. , intellectual engage- 

Eliade was a man of multiple talents an European languages 

ments—a truly multicultural scholar, fluent in se\ ^^ ares t in 1907, he 
and well versed in more than a few others, orn 1 i nteres ts in mythol- 

had been a retiring, bookish child, who deve ope uous \y— fiction, opin- 

ogy, literature, and the arts. He himself wrote so as ^ ^cady at the 

ions, book reviews, magazine and newspaper pie ance 0 f his one 

age of eighteen he could celebrate with fnen s YY Buchares t and 
hundredth publication. After studies at t e n effected by the de\out 
in Italy, he traveled to India, where he was deep y religion -of its rural 
sensibility—what he called the “archaic, or cos broken cycle o i e * 
peasants, who found an eternal meaning in ns 
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death, and renewal. Returning to Rnm • L 

he tutored a full generation of scholars, nowlTtile 5 ^ 001 ' ^ that Post 
American universities and colleges. across the s Pectr um 

Eliade affirmed two principles as basic to all his in • • 
irectly opposed to reductionist theory—was what h • TT first " 
dence, or “autonomy” of religion. Relfgious activity h led the in <kpen- 
grasped “at its own level,” not explained as a mJl’b? mustbe 

psychological, or other conditions. Such thinking he contend^ ° f S ° Cia1 ’ 

phenomenology. Ehade recognized that much of the study of religion is 
simply the study of history-inquiry into past human events, ideas, and 
achievements. But he stressed also that history needs a complement in 
p enomenology (from the Greek phenomenon, an “appearance”), which 
is the effort to place these human activities within certain general forms, 
or fixed patterns, that can be discerned by the trained observer. Like the 
axioms of geometry, and similar to Weber s “ideal types,” these phenom¬ 
enological categories can be applied to the actions, institutions, or ideas 
of any culture or tradition, enabling us to compare, contrast, connect, or 
distinguish them across all times and places. 

Chief among these patterns is the set of paired opposites that define 
the Sacred and the Profane. This is of course the same formula we saw 
Emile Durkheim employ to distinguish social concerns from private and 
personal ones. Eliade endorses it, but chooses to employ it quite differently. 
Archaic peoples, he says, define the sacred as the sphere not of society, 
but of the supernatural—the realm beyond earthly life, full of changeless 
perfection, order, power, and beauty: the dwelling place of the ancestors 
and the gods. The profane, by contrast, is not just the personal, but t e 
entire changeable, chaotic, often dreary realm of ordinary human eart tyj 
life, stained by struggle and suffering and bordered by death. One 
Eliade s most well-known books in English, The Sacred and the r ^ e 
(1959), seeks to show how this cosmic contrast between the sacre an ^ 
profane deeply engages the archaic mind. This book furnishes t e 
the selections below, which explains how, in early and traditiona 0 n 
nearly every important endeavor is governed by precepts, or m 
patterns, which derive from the sacred—the realm of the ivine, 
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(the gods. The center of a tribal community, for example, often may be 
parked with a pole, octree, ffiat rises skyward, linking the earthly ' 



munity to heaven and the gods. Such a pole more than marks a place at the 
village center; it also serves as a symbol of the axis mundi (in Latin: “axle of 
the world”), a fixed point around which the entire cosmos is ordered. 

Because the realm of the sacred is so utterly unlike that of the profane 
world, it can only be described indirectly, through the suggestive effect of 
images and symbols. They are the language of religion. In Patterns in Com¬ 
parative Religion, one of two important works he published in 1949, Eliade 
makes it his mission to expound and interpret the symbolic world of archaic 
peoples. He considers such things as the symbolism of sky and storm gods 
and of sun and savior divinities, the imagery of the moon and the waters, 
the themes of renewal in the widespread mythologies of the world, and the 
great variety of other meanings that are invested by cultures of the most 
varied kinds in natural objects and processes seen as symbolic expressions 
of the sacred. The selection from Patterns provided here illustrates in detail 
how Eliade proceeds with one of his analyses, exploring the ways of the reli¬ 
gious imagination as it seeks to convey the sacred through the profane. 

Eliades other signature work is The Myth of the Eternal Return: Or, 
Cosmos and History, also published in 1949. This study centers as well on 
the idea of the sacred, but more particularly as it affects archaic attitudes 
toward time and history. In archaic cultures, he argues, life in history is 
seen as a kind of “fall” from perfection—a profound loss, or separation, 
from the gods. People accordingly live with a deep “nostalgia for Paradise, 
a longing to abolish ordinary history—all of history— and make an eter¬ 
nal return to the beginning of time, where they can “live in the \Norld as 
it came from the Creators hands, fresh, pure, and strong. Among others. 
Buddhist and Hindu doctrines of rebirth show that this sense of loss an 
longing was spread as widely in the great civilizations of East as it *as in 
fbe classical civilizations of the West and tribal cultures across the go e 
It was a sentiment one could even describe as universal, were it not or 
unusual case of the ancient Hebrews. For in their sacred Pentateu ^ 
the oracles of their monotheistic prophets—Amos, Isaiah, and ot 
art iculated the theology of a sole, sovereign god who had c ° sen neW 
carry out his purposes in history, rather than to escape rom * . • , e mrn 
re hgious vision, which passed also into Christianity, effecte a ^ , 

awa y fr° m the archaic belief in the myth of the etern reta historical 
yeaning was to be found in the plan God unfolds l° r yf n ^ parance of this 
lme> n °t in the human longing to withdraw from it I e a P ^ called 

new distinctly Jewish- Christian sensibility f° rme " re Lous history of 
the first — but not the only _ gre at transformation in the reiigio 
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ated b y Judaism and Christianity S ^ a % within *e very civiIiz 
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revolt, largely among modern in ei e m a l 7 rejeCti ° n of 7 re 
longer have need of the sacred at 7 7 ’ Which contends th ' 8 ’ 0 "' a 

whether humanity really can live meaning n 7 ° f mind > and unsur, 
picious of purely secular ideologies—comm yWlthm il ' He Wa s deeply sus . 
and fascism. And he was keen to notice how fa^7 atl0 7 ism ’ ca P if alism, 
film and fiction, art and literature, sports games and 7'^’ theaVenues °f 
nostalgias” of their own as esca^s ^ 

modern life. The passage provided here from Th a a '"7 reary routines of 

exhibits this other face of Eliade the hist • °^ the Etern “l Return 

cultural critic. In the inireal; of £7“ *!?**“ aS contemporary 
•he archaic mind JS ^ T” ^ * 

bihty troubled him, and to the end of his life he persisted indeed 
• CM iaation wholly without religion could prole i„ 

^chaicir m r “S"" 8 ' hm ’>»« i»m«mol gS 

archaic cultures to a willing and worshipful embrace of the sacred. 


The Sacred and the Profane 

In this short book, designed to introduce the key elements of his approach, Eliade 
describes the mentality of archaic cultures and draws extensively on his compara¬ 
tive study of world religions for examples and illustrations. 

T he extraordinary interest aroused all over the world by Rudolf Ottos Das 
Heilige (The Sacred), published in 1917, still persists. Its success was cer¬ 
tainly due to the authors new and original point of view. Instead of studying 
the ideas of God and religion, Otto undertook to analyze the modalities of the 
religious experience. Gifted with great psychological subtlety, and thoroughly 
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spared by his twofold training as theologian and historian of religions he 
Jeeded in determining the content and specific characteristics of religion 
Experience. Passing over the rational and speculative side of religion, he con 
ce ntrated chiefly on its irrational aspect. For Otto had read Luther and had 
understood what the living God meant to a believer. It was not the God of the 
philosophers of Erasmus, for example; it was not an idea, an abstract notion a 
Jnere moral allegory. It was a terrible power, manifested in the divine wrath. 

In Das Heilige Otto sets himself to discover the characteristics of this 
frightening and irrational experience. He finds the feeling of terror before the 
sacred, before the awe-inspiring mystery (mysterium tremendum), the majesty 
(majestas) that emanates an overwhelming superiority of power; he finds reli¬ 
gious fear before the fascinating mystery ( mysterium fascinans) in which perfect 
fullness of being flowers. Otto characterizes all these experiences as numinous 
(from Latin numen, god), for they are induced by the revelation of an aspect of 
divine power. The numinous presents itself as something “wholly other” (ganz 
andere), something basically and totally different. It is like nothing human or 
cosmic; confronted with it, man senses his profound nothingness, feels that he 
is only a creature, or, in the words in which Abraham addressed the Lord “but 
dust and ashes” (Genesis, 18, 27). 

The sacred always manifests itself as a reality of a wholly different order 
from natural” realities. It is true that language naively expresses the tremen¬ 
dum, or the majestas, or the mysterium fascinans by terms borrowed from the 
world of nature or from mans secular mental life. But we know that this analog¬ 
ical terminology is due precisely to human inability to express the ganz andere-, 
all that goes beyond mans natural experience, language is reduced to suggest¬ 
ing by terms taken from that experience. 

After forty years, Ottos analyses have not lost their value; readers of this 
book will profit by reading and reflecting on them. But in the following pages 
We a d°pt a different perspective. We propose to present the phenomenon of 
the sacred in all its complexity, and not only in so far as it is irrational. YV hat 
will concern us is not the relation between the rational and the nonrational ele- 
me nts of religion but the sacred in its entirety. The first possible definition ot the 
tocred is that it is the opposite of the profane. The aim of the following pages is to 
u strate and define this opposition between sacred and profane. 





When the Sacred Manifests Itself 

!^ an bec °mes aware of the sacred because it manifests itself, shows j ^ 
/esi^th 1118 wholl y different from the profane. To de sl g nate e fitting 
iest ^on of the sacred, we have proposed the term hierophany. It 
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us. It could be said that the history of reii *«£ 
the most highly developed-is c 0 nlmJ^ ~ lZl "? **** 
by manifestations of sacred realities. From the 

J-' maniteSt f on of the sacred in some ordinary obfe™!T 7 r ° phan V- 

the supreme h.erophany (which, for a Christianas the •’ 006 ° r a tree ~to 

Jesus Christ) there is no solution of continuity. In each <^^ tIOn ° f God “> 
by the same mysterious act-the manifestation of T 

ferent order, a reality that does not belong to our world in oh * T‘° lly dif ‘ 
integral part of our natural “profane” world. JCCtS that are an 

The modern Occidental experiences a certain uneasiness lw 
manifestations of the sacred. He finds it difficult to accept the 
many human beings, the sacred can be manifested in stones or trees, for eLm 
p e But as we shall soon see, what is involved is not a veneration of the stone in 
itself, a cult of the tree in itself. The sacred tree, the sacred stone are not adored 
as stone or tree; they are worshipped precisely because they are hierophanies, 

because they show something that is no longer stone or tree but the sacred, the 
ganz andere. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the paradox represented by every hiero- 
phany, even the most elementary. By manifesting the sacred, any object becomes 
something else , yet it continues to remain itself, for it continues to participate 
in its surrounding cosmic milieu. A sacred stone remains a stone ; apparently 
(or, more precisely, from the profane point of view), nothing distinguishes it 
from all other stones. But for those to whom a stone reveals itself as sacred, its 
immediate reality is transmuted into a supernatural reality. In other words, for 
those who have a religious experience all nature is capable of revealing itself as 
cosmic sacrality. The cosmos in its entirety can become a hierophany. 

The man of the archaic societies tends to live as much as possible in the 
sacred or in proximity to consecrated objects. The tendency is perfectly under¬ 
standable, because, for primitives as for the man of all pre-modern societ¬ 
ies, the sacred is equivalent to a power ; and in the last analysis, to reality . The 
sacred is saturated with being. Sacred power means reality and at the same time 
enduringness and efficacity. The polarity sacred-profane is often expresse ^as 
an opposition between real and unreal or pseudoreal. (Naturally, we n | ust ^. 
expect to find the archaic languages in possession of this philosophica k 
nology, real-unreal, etc.; but we find the thing.) Thus it is easy to un j ura ted 
that religious man deeply desires to he, to participate in reality, to e sa 

Our chief concern in the following pages will be to elucidateJ e in a 
to show in what ways religious man attempts to remain as long as p 
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niverse, and hence what his total experience of life proves to be in com- 
saCr with the experience of the man without religious feeling, of the man 
P afiS r n eS or wishes to live, in a desacralized world. It should be said at once 
Wh ° he completely profane world, the wholly descralized cosmos, is a recent 
tfc at ihe in t he history of the human spirit. It does not devolve upon us to 
diSC ° by what historical processes and as the result of what changes in spiritual 
Sh ° W des and behavior modern man has desacralized his world and assumed a 
attlt f U ne existence. For our purpose it is enough to observe that desacralization 
P r0 a(ies t he entire experience of the nonreligious man of modern societies 
^ndthat, in consequence, he finds it increasingly difficult to rediscover the exis- 
tential dimensions of religious man in the archaic societies. 


Two Modes of Being in the World 

The abyss that divides the two modalities of experience—sacred and profane- 
will be apparent when we come to describe sacred space and the ritual building 
of the human habitation, or the varieties of the religious experience of time, or 
the relations of religious man to nature and the world of tools, or the consecra¬ 
tion of human life itself, the sacrality with which mans vital functions (tood, 
sex, work and so on) can be charged. Simply calling to mind what the city or 
the house, nature, tools, or work have become for modern and nonreligious 
man will show with the utmost vividness all that distinguishes such a man from 
a man belonging to any archaic society, or even from a peasant of Christian 
Europe. For modern consciousness, a physiological act— eating, sex, and >o 
on— is in sum only an organic phenomenon.. .. But for the primiti\e, sue an 
act is never simply physiological; it is, or can become, a sacrament, t at is 

communion with the sacred. , r 

The reader will very soon realize that sacred and profane are t\\ o mi 
J^ing in the world, two existential situations assumed by man in t e i 
is history. These modes of being in the world are not of concern on 
istor y °f religions or to sociology; they are not the object 011 > 0 m fane 
biological, or ethnological study. In the last analysis, the sacrea fa .dp^ ^ 
^°des of being depend upon the different positions that anv0 ne 
the ^mos; hence they are of concern both to the philosopher and ) 
Peking to discover the possible dimensions of human txl | kIk the aut hor oi 
is f° r this reason that, though he is a historian o re ^ particu- 

1 lS °°h proposes not to confine himself only to t e P er ^ ^ Qjn0 re ligiosus . 

bn^ ience - man of the traditional societies is a j ^ hence is oi 

Co > Savior forms part of the general behavior o psychology. 

^ to philosophical anthropology, to phenomenology P ■ 
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of hJ he better t0 bring OUt the s P ecific characteristics of lif • 
of becoming sacred, I shall not hesitate to cite examnli f “ a World capable 

example, the concrete fact. It would be useless to diJL!o, he P lac e of the 
space without showing, by particular examples, how such° f Sac * d 
and why it becomes qualitatively different from the profanf S Construct ed 
“ SU T rr ; Unded - I shall select such examples from amon^M^ 7 Which * 
the Indians, the Chinese, the Kwakiutl and other primitive MeSOpotam ‘ans, 
historico-cultural point ofview, such a juxtaposition tfSLKV° m ' he 
mg to peoples so far removed in time and space is not with data P erta >n- 
For there is always the risk of falling back into the errors of the ninetT 
tury and, particularly, of believing with Tylor or Frazer that th ent ^ Cen ' 

hu„»„ mi „ d pheno jl te u „zrss p,«t r :™ lon , o, : h ' 

■n cultural ethnology and in ihe history of «li g ,„ ns has shS.S “ 1 

SreSX^h^r ,o “ ,ure are ofcn * * -2 

and the differences caused by history. It is somewhat as if, in order to obtain 
a better grasp of the poetic phenomenon, we should have recourse to a mass 
of heterogeneous examples, and, side by side with Homer and Dante, quote 
Hindu, Chinese, and Mexican poems; that is, should take into consideration 
not only poetics possessing a historical common denominator (Homer, Vergil, 
Dante) but also creations that are dependent upon other aesthetics. From the 
point ot view of literary history, such juxtapositions are to be viewed with sus¬ 
picion; but they are valid if our object is to describe the poetic phenomenon as 
such, if we propose to show the essential difference between poetic language 
and the utilitarian language of everyday life. 


The Sacred and History 

Our primary concern is to present the specific dimensions of religious expe¬ 
rience, to bring out the differences between it and profane experience of the 
world. I shall not dwell on the variations that religious experience of the world 
has undergone in the course of time. It is obvious, for example, that the sym¬ 
bolisms and cults of Mother Earth, of human and agricultural fertility, of the 
sacrality of woman, and the like, could not develop and constitute a comp ex 
religious system except through discovery of agriculture; it is equally obvious 
that a preagricultural society, devoted to hunting, could not feel the sacr ‘^ 
of Mother Earth in the same way or with the same intensity. Hence there a 1 
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differences in religious experience explained by differences in economy cul 
ire, and social orgamzat.on-m short, by history. Nevertheless, benveen the 
nomadic hunters and the sedentary cultivators there is a similarity in behavio 
that seems to us mfimtely more important than their difference, bothli^n 
t sacralized cosmos, both share in a cosmic sacrality manifested equally in the 
animal world and in the vegetable world. We need only compare their existen 
nal situations with that of a man of the modern societies, living in a desacral- 
ized cosmos , and we shall immediately be aware of all that separates him from 
the m. At the same time we realize the validity of comparisons between religious 
facts pertaining to different cultures; all these facts arise from a single type of 
behavior, that of homo religiosus . ... 


Sacred Space and Making the World Sacred 

Homogeneity of Space and Heirophany 

For religious man, space is not homogeneous; he experiences interruptions, 
breaks in it; some parts of space are qualitatively different from others. “Draw 
not nigh hither,” says the Lord to Moses; “put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground” (Exodus, 3, 5). There is, then, 
a sacred space, and hence a strong, significant space; there are other spaces 
that are not sacred and so are without structure or consistency, amorphous. 
Nor is this all. For religious man, this spatial nonhomogeneity finds expres¬ 
sion in the experience of an opposition between space that is sacred—the 
only real and real-ly existing space—and all other space, the formless expanse 

surrounding it. 

It must be said at once that the religious experience of the nonhomogeneitv 
°f space is a primordial experience, homologizable to [able to be identified with: 
e d ] a founding of the world. It is not a matter of theoretical speculation, but ot 
a Primary religious experience that precedes all reflection on the world. For it 
ls break effected in space that allows the world to be constituted, because it 
rev eals the fixed point, the central axis for all future orientation. When the sacred 
Manifests itself in any hierophany, ... there is also revelation of an absolute reality, 
®PPosed to the nonreality of the vast surrounding expanse. The manifestation 
the sacred ontologically founds the world. In the homogeneous and infinite 
L*Panse, * n which no point of reference is possible and hence no ot a ntatk 
published, the hierophany reveals an absolute fixed point, a center 
a sa So it is clear to what a degree the discovery-th.t is. the ««Udon^ 
be( , aCred space possesses existential value for religious man; for nodung^a 
egln > nothing can be done, without a previous orientation an, . 
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eed only remember how a classical geomltrican aT Structure - We 
[F]or the moment we will ronfi!, definess P ace — 

riences in question-that of sacred space and Ihat° the two expe- 

at.on of a sacred space makes it possibletoo2Sn I**""** 

o acquire orientation in the chaos of homogeneityto5“J°* nt and hence 
to live in a real sense. The profane experience on A f ° Und the World ” and 
homogeneity and hence the relativity of space No C ° ntrary ’ maintains ‘he 
able, for the fixed point no longe eniovVf '"“orientation is now pos- 

and disappears in^accordanceCwitfTthe^needs^of Ae°d°^ C p^ a PP ears 

there is no longer any world there are onh f h Properly s P eakin g> 

tence incorporated into an industrial society. °“g a ‘*ons of an ex,s- 

reralUh thiS < T PerienCe of P rofane s P ace s ‘iU includes values that to some extent 
recall the nonhomogeneity peculiar to the religious experiences of space. There 
are, or examp e, privileged places, qualitatively different from all others —a 
mans birthplace, or the scenes of his first love, or certain places in the first 
foreign city he visited in youth. Even for the most frankly nonreligious man, 
a these places still retain an exceptional, a unique quality; they are the “holy 
places of his private universe, as if it were in such spots that he had received 
the revelation of a reality other than that in which he participates through his 
ordinary daily life. 

This example of crypto-religious behavior on profane mans part is worth 
noting. In the course of this book we shall encounter other examples of this sort 
of degradation and desacralization of religious values and forms of behavior. 
Their deeper significance will become apparent later. 


Theophanies and Signs 

To exemplify the nonhomogeneity of space as experienced by nonreligious 
man, we may turn to any religion. We will choose an example that is accessible 
to everyone—a church in a modern city. For a believer, the church shares in a 



“* fc "*»» « *«*»« » A, Start m 

'ft separates the two spaces also indicates the i °t COnt, ” uity ^ threshold 

ifbeing.d*P rnf " “< l religious.n e thtaWdiTthS,” ZT°‘‘a 
4e frontier that distinguishes and 0[ws M0 

* ““ TT7 T”? ” i,IC lbreshold - b »« • prostration, a 
pous touch of the hand, and so on. The threshold has its guardians— gods and 

sprit, who forbid entrance both to human enemies and to demon, and the 
powers of pestilence. It is on the threshold that sacrifices to the guardian divini¬ 
ties are offered.... 

What has been said will make it clear why the church shares in an entirely 
different space from the buildings that surround it. Within the sacred precincts 
the profane world is transcended. On the most archaic levels of culture this pos¬ 
sibility of transcendence is expressed by various images of an opening, here, in 
the sacred enclosure, communication with the gods is made possible; hence 
there must be a door to the world above, by which the gods can descend to earth 
and man can symbolically ascend to heaven. We shall soon see that this was the 
case in many religions; properly speaking, the temple constitutes an opening in 
the upward direction and ensures communication with the world of the gods. 

Every sacred space implies a hierophany, an irruption of the sacred that 
results in detaching a territory from the surrounding cosmic milieu and mak- 
ln g it qualitatively different. When Jacob in his dream at Haran saw' a ladder 
reaching to heaven, with angels ascending and descending on it, and heard the 
ford speaking from above it, saying: “I am the Lord God of Abraham,” he awoke 
a nd was afraid and cried out: “How dreadful is this place: this is none other but 

* e house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” And he took the stone that 
a d been his pillow, and set it up as a monument, and poured oil on the top of 

He called the place Beth-el, that is, house of God (Genesis, 28, 12-19). The 
symbolism implicit in the expression “gate of heaven” is rich and complex, the 
e °phany that occurs in a place consecrates it by the very fact that it makes 

* 0pen above—that is, in communication with heaven, the paradoxical point 
^passage from one mode of being to another. We shall soon see even clearer 
j* a mpl es -_sanctuaries that are “doors of the gods” and hence places of passage 

^een heaven and earth. , .. 

Often there is no need for a theophany or hierophany properly sp g* 
en ? e s % n suffices to indicate the sacredness of a place. Accor ing 
end > mambout [warrior - sain t: edj who founded El-Hamel at the end 
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we must expect to find a large number oftfh lmpregnated with the sacred, 
we saw, the sacred is pre-eminently the real at once S ° r COna ? cratin 8 s Pace. As 
of life and fecundity. Religious mans desire to live effkacity ’ the source 

lent to his desire to take up his abode in obierf the sacredls in fact equiva- 
paralyzed by the never-ceasinv rei f !- lve rea hty, not t° let himself be 

Chaos and Cosmos 

tion that^they 11151311 ^ 11 ^ charactenstlcs of traditional societies is the opposi- 

indeterminate l mhablted territ °ry a " d *e unknown and 

determinate space that surrounds it.... [I]f every inhabited territory is a cos¬ 
mos, this is precisely because it was first consecrated, because, in one way or 

another, it is the work of the gods or is in communication with the world of 
the gods.... 

All this appears very clearly from the Vedic ritual for taking possession of 
a territory; possession becomes legally valid through the erection of a fire altar 
consecrated to Agni. ‘One says that one is installed when one has built a fire 
altar [garhapatya] and all those who build the fire altar are legally established” 
{Shatapatha Brahmana, VII, 1,1, 1-4). By the erection of a fire altar Agni is 
made present, and communication with the world of the gods is ensured; the 
space of the altar becomes a sacred space. But the meaning of the ritual is far 
more complex, and if we consider all of its ramifications we shall understand 
why consecrating a territory is equivalent to making it a cosmos, to cosmicizing 
it. For, in fact, the erection of an altar to Agni is nothing but the reproduc¬ 
tion—on the microcosmic scale—of the Creation.... The water in which the 
clay is mixed is assimilated to the primordial water; the clay that forms the base 
of the altar symbolizes the earth; the lateral walls represent the atmosphere, 
and so on. And the building of the altar is accompanied by songs that proclaim 
which cosmic region has just been created ( Shatapatha Brahmana I, 9, 2, 2 
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\ Hence the erection of a fire altar-whirh 

a new territory-is equivalent to a cosmogony^ Va ‘ dates takin g Possession 
An unknown, foreign, and unoccupied terrify / k . L 
■unoccupied by our people”) still shares in the flu.d A^ ^ means ’ 
chaos. By occupying it and, above all, by settling in > d ^ moda,it y of 
it into a cosmos through a 1 ^ 3 ^ 52 “ ^ ^ ^ 

to become “our world” must first be “created ” a ™ cosmo g° n X- What is 
digmatic model—the creation of the universe bTflTT ^ 3 para ‘ 

navia n colonists took possession of Iceland (land-naL^Z^lt 
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B „... colonists took possession of Icelandf/uL' * g °^’ the Scandi ' 
th. enterprise neither ,, <Z n , l™? “ d d '*» d *. the, 

profane work. For them, their labor was only repetition of a prinwrdid'act the 

transformation of chaos into cosmos by the divine an „r . . „ act ' the 

- r ■ r*. ^ u^th^r^ ts 

organized chaos by giving it a structure, forms, and norms. 8 d 

Consecration of Place = Repetition of the Cosmogony 

It must be understood that the cosmicization of unknown territories is always 
a consecration; to organize a space is to repeat the paradigmatic work of the 
gods ...According to the traditions of an [Australian; ed.) Arunta tribe, the 
Achilpa, in mythical times the divine being Numbakula cosmicized their future 
territory, created their Ancestor, and established their institutions. From the 
trunk of a gum tree Numbakula fashioned the sacred pole ( kauwa-auwa ) and, 
after anointing it with blood, climbed it and disappeared into the sky. This pole 
represents a cosmic axis, for it is around the sacred pole that territory becomes 
abitable, hence is transformed into a world. The sacred pole consequently 
P a ys an important role ritually. During their wanderings the Achilpa always 
Carr y ft w fth them and choose the direction they are to take by the direction 
toward which it bends. This allows them, while being continually on the move, 

^ e a hvays in “their world” and, at the same time, in communication with the 
Sky into which Numbakula vanished. 

for the pole to be broken denotes catastrophe; it is like “the end of the 
World ” reversion to chaos. Spencer and Gillen report that once, when the pole 
I as broken, the entire clan were in consternation; they wandered about aim- 
, CSS y for a time, and finally lay down on the ground together and waited tor 

ea ‘h to overtake them. 

example admirably illustrates both the cosmological function of the 
acred Pole and its soteriological role. For on the one hand the kauwa-auwa 
■Produces the pole that Numbakula used to cosmicize the world, and on t e 
i e T he Achil P a believed it to be the means by which they can commumca.e 
m tbe sky realm. Now, human existence is possible only >' irtue ° becomes 
en ‘ communication with the sky. The world of the Ac i pa rea 
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h Here th 1™’ Wh °‘ e ° f the habita We world extends around 

t. Here then, we have a sequence of religious conceptions and cosmological 

« a ^ eS are inse P ara bly connected and form a system that may be called the 
system o t e w orld prevalent in traditional societies: (a) a sacred place con- 
stitutes a reak in the homogeneity of space; ( b ) this break is symbolized by an 
opening y which passage from one cosmic region to another is made possible 
( rom heaven to earth and vice versa; from earth to the underworld); (c ) com¬ 
munication with heaven is expressed by one or another of certain images, all 
of w hich refer to the axis mundi: pillar (cf. the universalis columna), ladder (cf. 
Jacobs ladder), mountain, tree, vine, etc.; (d) around this cosmic axis lies the 
world (= our world), hence the axis is located “in the middle,” at the “naval of 
the earth”; it is the Center of the World. 

Many different myths, rites, and beliefs are derived from this traditional 
system of the world ” They cannot all be mentioned here. Rather, we shall 
confine ourselves to a few examples, taken from various civilizations and par¬ 
ticularly suited to demonstrate the role of sacred space in the life of traditiona 
societies. Whether that space appears in the form of sacred precinct, a ceremo 
nial house, a city, a world, we everywhere find the symbolism of the Center o 
the World; and it is this symbolism which, in the majority of cases, explain 
religious behavior in respect to the space in which one lives.... 
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yje shall begin with an example that has the advantage of imm i 
showing not only the consistency but also the complexity „f thb " <^Tof 
ym bolism-the cosmic mountain.. .. fljn a number of cultures we do u fa 
hear of such mountains real or mythical, situated at the center of the wor d 
examples are Meru in India, Haraberezaiti in Iran, the mythical “Mount of the 
Lands” in Mesopotamia, Gerizim in Palestine-which, moreover was called 
the “naval of the earth.” Since the sacred mountain is an axis mundi connecting 
earth with heaven, it in a sense touches heaven and hence marks the highest 
point in the world; consequently the territory that surrounds it, and that con 
stitutes “our world,” is held to be the highest among countries. 

This same symbolism of the center explains other series of cosmological 
images and religious beliefs. Among these the most important are: (a) holy sites 
and sanctuaries are believed to be situated at the center of the world; (b) tem 
pies are replicas of the cosmic mountain and hence constitute the pre-eminent 
“link” between earth and heaven; (c) the foundations of temples descend 
deep into the lower regions. A few examples will suffice. After citing them, we 
shall attempt to integrate all these various aspects of the same symbolism; the 
remarkable consistency of these traditional conceptions of the world will then 
appear with greater clarity. 

The capital of the perfect Chinese sovereign is located at the center of 
the world; there, on a day of the summer solstice, the gnomon must cast no 
s adow. It is striking that the same symbolism is found in regard to the Tem- 
pe of Jerusalem; the rock on which it was built was the navel of the earth. 
e ^ ce ^ anc ^ c pilgrim, Nicholas of Thverva, who visited Jerusalem in the 

h century, wrote of the Holy Sepulcher: “The Center of the World is 
1 ere, there, on the day of the summer solstice, the light of the Sun falls per- 
pe^ icularly from Heaven.” The same conception occurs in Iran; the Iranian 
an ( Airyanam Vaejah) is the center and heart of the world, fust as the heart 
es center of the body, “the land of Iran is more precious than all other 
countries because it is set at the middle of the wo ridT This is why Shiz, the 
crusalem of the Iranians (for it lay at the center of the world) was held to 
* e original site of the royal power and, at the same time, the birthplace of 
^thustra.... 



^World’ 


• To 


us, it 


is Always Situated at the Center 


/ 11 seems an inescapable conclusion that the religious ma . sought 

« near as possible to the Center of the World. He knew that ^ 

*£ mid P0int of the earth; he knew too that his cits' commuted 
Ce nt ! Universe > and, above all, that the temple or the palace 
rs °f the World. But he also wanted his own house to be 
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-^J7V^; d An f *" ** - we shaU see ho 

universe. In other words fhemL° n mkrocos ^ scaled hdd to be 

space opening upward, where the brea ?^"* 1 S ° deties co ^d 

hence communication with th^ tu ^ m P ane Wa s symbolically 1Ve ln a 

ually possible. Of cours^ L e « °1 the ‘"n-SdSSS ?“ red 

dose to him, in theX a “ Uar y-the Center par excZl ^ * as rit ' 
world of the gods simply’by entail f* T ° f COmm ^ting^T' 

n short whatever the dimensions of the space1 ^ 

m whtch he regards himself as situated-h^s count v C ‘ S fam,Jiar a "d 
house-rehgious man feels the need always to exi t ^ h ‘ S ViUa « e ’ his 
world, in a cosmos_ ' Xlst m a tQ tal an d organized 

digmatic model. IheTreatten ^f the wtid b”^" ^ cosmo 8 on y P a ™- 
ative human gesture whatever i^ r ?” 65 1116 of ever >- cre- 

srssit'cSSLtr" 0 

m r 2 ssjst 

mtrctott bT Cardlnal etstencetountn 

intersection. In Bah, as in some parts of Asia, when a new village is to be built 

e people look for a natural intersection, where two roads cross at right angles, 
square constructed from a central point is an imago mundi. The division 
° e ' a & e * n *o four sections which incidentally implies a similar divi¬ 
sion o the community corresponds to the division of the universe into four 
orizons. A space is often left empty in the middle of the village; there the cer¬ 
emonial house will later be built, with its roof symbolically representing heaven 
(in some cases, heaven is indicated by the top of a tree or by the image of a 
mountain). At the other end of the same perpendicular axis lies the world of the 
dead, symbolized by certain animals (snake, crocodile, etc.) or by ideograms 
expressing darkness.... 

We are not surprised to find a similar concept in ancient Italy, and among 
the ancient Germans. In short, the underlying idea is both archaic and widely 
disseminated: from a center, the four horizons are projected in the four car¬ 
dinal directions— Similar ideas have been shown to explain the structure of 
Germanic villages and towns. In extremely varied cultural contexts, we con¬ 
stantly find the same cosmological schema and the same ritual scenario: settling 
in a territory is equivalent to founding a world. 


■ 
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Patterns in Comparative Religion 

^ the many systems of symbols explored in this work, Eltade centers tn these 
passages on the elaborate set of sacred associations connected with the moor tr¬ 
iple phases and aspects. "e moon mas 


The Moon and Its Mystique 

The Moon and Time 

J»he sun is always the same, always itself, never in any sense “becoming” The 
1 moon, on the other hand, is a body which waxes, wanes and disappears, a 
body whose existence is subject to the universal law of becoming of birth and 
death. The moon, like man, has a career involving tragedy, for its failing like 
mans, ends in death. For three nights the starry sky is without a moon. But this 
‘death” is followed by a rebirth: the “new moon ” 

This perpetual return to its beginnings, and this ever-recurring cvde make 
the moon the heavenly body above all others concerned with the rhvthms of 
hfe. It is not surprising, then, that it governs all those spheres of nature that fail 
tinder the law of recurring cycles: waters, rain, plant life, fertility. The phases of 
the moon showed man time in the concrete sense—as distinct from astronomi¬ 
cal time which certainly only came to be realized later. Even in the Ice Age the 
yeaning of the moons phases and their magic powers were clearly known. Me 
™ the symbolism of spirals, snakes and lightning—all of them growing out 
notion of the moon as the measure of rhythmic change and fertility—in 
*7 ^rian cultures of the Ice Age. Time was quite certainly measured even 
*rt by the phases of the moon. Even to-day there are nomad tribes In mg off 
they can hunt and grow who use only the lunar calendar. The oldest 
. a n root connected with the heavenly bodies is the one that me*® 3,00 
* the root me, which in Sanskrit becomes mami I measure. The moon 
the universal measuring gauge. All the words relating to 
do-European languages come from that root.. 
v, 35 governed and measured by the phases o: the m ~ 
time. It is bound up with the reality of hie and nature- rm 

^ ^ att€rm *** C° m P arativ e Religion by Mircea T 

If**** of the University of Nebraska Press. € 1958 by 
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the time of sowing, the menstrual cycle A whni ■ 

>ng to totally different “cosmic levek” 1 oM T™ ° fphenom ^a belong 
the moon or are under their influence [FlromTh 0 ^? 8 * the ri V‘ h ms of 
smce the Neolithic Age, with the discovery of agricu^ T certain >y 
has linked together the moon, the sea waters rafn thl f ^ T" Symboli ® 
animals, plant life, man’s destiny after death anTh ° f W ° men and of 

The moon measures, but ft also unifies it “forceT^T 
one may call the “lowest common denoZnL^TJ^ ^^^ 1 
phenomena and symbols The whnlp • an en ^ ess number of 

certain law,. The Zm I „„T “ *“ “ * >»Vc. ,o 

of a lo, of di,connect'd Z°JZ elZX fw .T* 

can be seen to correspond and fit togetherS of * PaCe lts f thin 8 s 

l\r°mh analySiS b° f reality> bUt ° f an ever <dearer 'tnmitio'n^of it in'fts 
totality.... [T here can be no symbol, ritual or myth of the moon that does not 

JTV th f lunar values known at a given time. There can be no part without 
the whole. The spiral, for instance,... relates to the phases of the moon, but also 
includes erotic elements springing from the vulva-shell analogy, water elements 
(the moon=shell), and some to do with fertility (the double volute, horns and 
so on). By wearing a pearl as an amulet a woman is united to the powers of 
water (shell), the moon (the shell a symbol of the moon; created by the rays of 
the moon, etc.), eroticism, birth and embryology.... Vegetation, for instance, 
implies notions of death and rebirth, of light and darkness (as zones of the 
universe), of fecundity and abundance, and so on. There is no such thing as a 
symbol, emblem or power with only one kind of meaning. Everything hangs 
together, everything is connected, and makes up a cosmic whole. 


The Coherence of All Lunar Epiphanies 

Such a whole could certainly never be grasped by any mind accustomed to 
proceeding analytically. And even by intuition modern man cannot get hold of 
all the wealth of meaning and harmony that such a cosmic reality (or, in fact, 
sacred reality) involves in the primitive mind. To the primitive, a lunar symbol 
(an amulet or iconographic sign) does not merely contain in itself all the lunar 
forces at work on every level of the cosmos — but actually, by the power of the 
ritual involved, places the wearer himself at the center of those forces, increas 
ing his vitality, making him more real, and guaranteeing him a happier state 
after death. It is important to keep stressing this fact that every religious act 
(that is, every act with a meaning) performed by primitive man has a character 
of totality, for there is always a danger of our looking upon the functions, pow¬ 
ers and attributes of the moon as we discuss them in this chapter in an analytic 
and cumulative manner. We tend to divide what is and must remain a whole. 
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^ere we use the words “because,” and “therefore,” the mind of the prim.tive 
n would phrase it perhaps as in the same way" (for instance, I sav: because 
h moon governs the waters, plants are subject to it, but it would be more 
eCt to say: plants and the waters are subject to it in the same way ...). 

* 'fte “powers” of the moon are to be discovered not by means of a succes- 
. 0 f analytical exercises, but by intuition; it re\>eals itself more and more fully, 
file analogies formed in the primitive mind are as it were orchestrated there 
w means of symbols; for instance, the moon appears and disappears; the snail 
shows and withdraws its horns; the bear appears and disappears with the sea¬ 
sons; thus, the snail becomes the scene of a lunar theophany, as in the ancient 
religion of Mexico in which the moon god, Tecciztecatl, is shown enclosed in a 
snail’s shell; it also becomes an amulet, and so on.... 

The symbols which get their meaning from the moon are at the same time 
the moon. The spiral is both a lunar hierophany—expressing the light-darkness 
cycle—and a sign by which man can absorb the moons powers into himself. 
Lightning, too, is a kratophany [expression of power: ed.] of the moon, for its 
brightness recalls that of the moon, and it heralds rain, which is governed by 
the moon. All these symbols, hierophanies, myths, rituals, amulets and the 
rest, which I call lunar to give them one convenient name, form a whole in 
the mind of the primitive; they are bound together by harmonies, analogies, 
and elements held in common, like one great cosmic “net,” a vast web in which 
every piece fits and nothing is isolated from the rest. If you want to express the 
multiplicity of lunar hierophanies in a single formula, you may say that they 
reveal life repeating itself rhythmically. All the values of the moon, whether 
cosmological, magic or religious, are explained by its modality 7 ot being by the 
fact that it is “living,” and inexhaustible in its own regeneration. . . . Man saw 
himself reflected in the “life” of the moon; not simply because his own life came 
to an end, like that of all organisms, but because his own thirst for regeneration, 
his hopes of a “rebirth,” gained confirmation from the fact of there being alwa>s 


anew moon. 

ft does not matter to us a great deal whether, in the innumerable beliefs 
centring upon the moon, we are dealing with adoration of the moon its Jt. ot a 
divinity inhabiting it, or of a mythical personification of it. Nowhere in the his- 
of religions do we find an adoration of any natural object in itself. A sacre 
* n g» whatever its form and substance, is sacred because it reuals or s lau 
u ftniate reality. Every religious object is always an “incarnation” ot sometmng: 
die sacred .... It incarnates it by the quality of its being (as tor 
V' the sun, the moon or the earth), or by its form (that is s) m 1 ^ 

1 the spiral-snail), or by a hierophany (a certain stone, u ca 1 { jth 

^ object is “sanctified" or “consecrated” by a ritual, or by contact 
°* e r sacred object or person, and so on). 
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Consequently, the moon is no more ad^A . 
but in what it reveals of the sacred, that is in the ' tSd/than an y other obi 
inexhaustible life and reality that it manifest’s in *> in S 

everything that had a meaning, everythine conn l a P ‘ mitlVe mind, I renp , 
sacred value. We can observe the religious character ofl!, ***** rea % hj 
precision on the symbolism of the pearl or of the Shtn m °° n With “ 
mg a lunar divinity like the Babylonian Sin or the godde^Hec^te"" ** StUdy ' 

The Moon and the Waters 

Both because they are subject to rhythms (rain and tides! an H k 
sponsor the growth of living things, waters are subject to the moon “U? *** 
is m the waters” and “rain comes from the moon.” .. m ° 0n ' m °° n 

All the moon divinities preserve more or less obvious water attributes of 
functions. To certatn American Indian tribes, the moon, or the moon god is 
at the same time the god of water.... The link between the moon and the tides 
which both the Greeks and the Celts observed, was also known to the Maoris of 
New Zealand and the Eskimos (whose moon divinities govern the tides.). 

From the earliest times it was recognized that rainfall followed the phases 
of the moon. A whole series of mythical characters, belonging to cultures as 
varied as the Bushman, Mexican, Australian, Samoyed and Chinese, were 
marked by their power to cause rain and by having only one foot or only one 
hand.... While the waters and the rain are governed by the moon, and normally 
follow a fixed order—that is, they follow the phases of the moon—all disasters 
connected with them, on the other hand, display the moons other aspect, as the 
periodic destroyer of outworn “forms” and, we may say, of effecting regenera¬ 
tion on the cosmic scale. 

Flood corresponds to the three days of darkness, or “death,” of the moon. 
It is a cataclysm, but never a final one, for it takes place under the seal of the 
moon and the waters, which are pre-eminently the sign of growth and regen¬ 
eration. A flood destroys simply because the “forms” are old and worn out, but 
it is always followed by a new humanity and a new history.... The vast majority 
of deluge myths tell how a single individual survived, and how the new race was 
descended from him. This survivor—man or woman—occasionally marries 
lunar animal, which thus becomes ancestor to the race.... _ 

Of the numerous variants on the Deluge myth we will look at one—an u ^ 
tralian version (that of the Kurnai tribe). One day all the waters were s ^ a ^ 
by an immense frog, Dak. In vain the parched animals tried to make 
Not until the eel (or serpent) began to roll about and twist itself roun ^ ^ 
burst out laughing, and the waters thus rushed out and produced the oo ^ ^ 
frog is a lunar animal, for a great many legends speak of a frog to be seen 
moon, and it is always present in the innumerable rites for inducing rain 
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and Vegetation 


The Moon 

there was a connection between the moon, rain and plant life was real¬ 
ized before the discovery of agriculture. The plant world comes from the same 
source of universal ertility, and is subject to the same recurring cycles gov¬ 
erned by the moons movements. One Iranian text says that plants grow by its 
warmth. Some tribes in Brazil call it “mother of grasses” and in a great many 
places (Polynesia, Moluccas, Melanesia, China, Sweden, etc.) it is thought that 
grass grows on the moon.... 

The organic connection between the moon and vegetation is so strong that 
a very large number of fertility gods are also divinities of the moon; for instance 
the Egyptian Hathor, Ishtar the Iranian Anaitis, and so on. In almost all the gods 
of vegetation and fecundity there persist lunar attributes or powers—even when 
their divine ‘ form has become completely autonomous.... Dionysos is both 
moon-god and god of vegetation; Osiris possesses all these attributes—moon, 
water, plant life and agriculture. We can discern the moon-water-vegetation 
pattern particularly clearly in the religious nature of certain beverages of divine 
origin, such as the Indian soma , and the Iranian haoma ; these were even per¬ 
sonified into divinities— autonomous, though less important than the major 
gods of the Indo-Iranian pantheon. And in this divine liquor which confers 
immortality on all who drink it, we can recognize the sacredness that centers 
round the moon, water and vegetation. ... It is supremely the divine substance, 
for it transmutes life into absolute reality—or immortality. Amrta, ambrosia, 
soma , haoma and the rest all have a celestial prototype drunk only by gods and 
heroes.... Furthermore, these earthly drinks owe their potency to their cor¬ 
responding celestial prototype. Sacred inebriation makes it possible to share 
though fleetingly and imperfectly-in the divine mode of being; it achieves, in 
fact, the paradox of at once possessing the fullness of existence, and becoming, 
of being at once dynamic and static. .. . 

The Moon and Fertility — 

The fertility of animals, as well as that of^P lants > 1S .^^ 
relationship between the moon and fecundity otc «r rms w _iike the Earth- 
complicated owing to the appearance of new re ^ is one aspe ct of 

JJother, and the various agricultural dl ^ tieS Q many religious syntheses 

the moon that remains permanently evident, howe ^ the preroga tive 
ave gone towards making up these new or ™ ’ , of oxen, for 

of fertility, of recurring creation, of inexhaustib rf fecundit y, are an 

^stance, which are used to characterize t e re t0 be found in Neolithic 
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denote the presence of the Great Goddess of fertility, 
image of the new moon.... ^ 

Certain animals become symbols or even “present” r . 
their shape or their behaviour is reminiscent of the moon' So ^h T* becau * 
goes in and out of its shell; the bear, which disappears in t T . he snail w hich 

in the spring; the frog because it swells up, submerges itself 'and lT ^ reappears 
surface of the water;.., the snake, because it appefrsSd “ ^ to the 

it has as many coils as the moon has days (thiTlegend is dsoTre^ 8, b6CaUSe 
tradition); or because it is “the husband of all women,” or because it IT h" G ? k 
(that is to say, is periodically reborn, is “immortal”), and so on. ^ “* Ski " 

I can only mention here a few of the myths and symbols connected with 
the serpent, and only those which indicate its character of a lunar animal In 
the first place, its connection with women and with fecundity: the moon is the 
source of all fertility, and also governs the menstrual cycle. It is personified as 
"the master of women.” A great many peoples used to think—and some think it 
to this day that the moon, in the form of a man, or a serpent, copulates with 
their women. That is why, among the Eskimos for instance, unmarried girls will 
not look at the moon for fear of becoming pregnant. The Australians believe 
that the moon comes down to earth in the form of a sort of Don Juan, makes 
women pregnant and then deserts them.... In Germany, France, Portugal and 
elsewhere, women used to be afraid that a snake would slip into their mouths 
when they were asleep, and they would become pregnant, particularly during 
menstruation. In India, when women wanted to have children, they adored a 
cobra. All over the East it was believed that Womans first sexual contact was 
with a snake, at puberty or during menstruation.... 


The Moon, Woman, and Snakes 

The moon then can also be personified as reptile and masculine, but such pe 
sonifications (which often break away from the original pattern an o o 
path of their own in myth and legend), are still fundamentally ase 
notion of the moon as source of living reality, and basis of all ferti lty a 
odic regeneration. Snakes are thought of as producing children... ^ 

There are a great many different woman-snake relationships, ^ a 

them can be fully explained by any purely erotic sym o ism ’, , eone0 fthe 
variety of meanings, and I think we must hold its regeneration 
most important. The snake is an animal that “changes. ... d by the 

The same central symbolism of fertility and regenera ion % su bstance 

moon, and bestowed by the moon itself or by forms the same ^ 

(:magna mater, terra mater) explains the presence snake * 1 , f the Great 
rites of the Great Goddesses of universal fertility. As an attribute 


\/ * > < • < 
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goddess, the snake keeps its lunar character (of periodic regeneration) in addi¬ 
tion to a tellunc one.... Some races even believe that the earth and the moon 
are formed of the same substance. The Great Goddesses share as much in the 
sacr ed nature of the m 00n as in that of the earth. And because these goddesses 
are also funeral goddesses (the dead disappear into the ground or into the moon 
t0 be reborn and reappear under new forms), the snake becomes very specially 
the animal of death and burial, embodying the souls of the dead, the ancestor 
of the tribe, etc. And this symbolism of regeneration also explains the presence 
of snakes in initiation ceremonies. 

Lunar Symbolism 

What emerges fairly clearly from all this varied symbolism of snakes is their 
lunar character—that is, their powers of fertility, of regeneration, of immortality 
through metamorphosis. We could, of course, look at a series of their attributes 
or functions and conclude that all these various relationships and significations 
have developed one from another by some method of logical analysis. You can 
reduce any religious system to nothing by methodically breaking it down to its 
component parts and studying them. In reality, all the meanings in a symbol are 
present together, even when it may look as if only some of them are effective. 

The intuition of the moon as the measure of rhythms, as the source of energy, 
of life, and of rebirth, has woven a sort of web between the various levels of the 
universe, producing parallels, similarities and unities among vastly di^ering 
kinds of phenomena. It is not always easy to find the center ot sue a e 
secondary centers will sometimes stand out, looking like the most important, 
or perhaps the oldest starting point.. . . , . j 

Thus the whole pattern is } 

odic-regeneration, but we may be dealing with one of tfu; patte „ ^ 

pattern such as Serpent- Woman-Fertility, or Serp ® n , wn up around 

Woman-Serpent-Magic, and so on. A lot o myt o overshadow 

«». sec.nl, "centers,” end if «* d<*> ”»* ,S5d in ~» He 
tile original paltern, though that pattern «, m "> 
tiniest fragments.... 

The Moon and Death . , sky is dark; but as the 

IVhe moon is die first of the dead. «hi* a - f *ty 

mme.„ . _... . r„„eth night, so shall the a ,n 3 noe _andgeneral). 
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proves that there is a “life in death” and gives the i 
to the moon or return to the underworld to be regenerated^ *! dead eith « go 
needed to start a new existence. That is why so many una h $ ° rb the f ^ce s 
tion chthonian and funereal divinities (Min. PersephinJ addi - 

so onl And why. too so many beliefs see the moon as the’land of Ld'T" ^ 
This journey to the moon after death was also oreserv.d l. ,, dead ■ ■ 
cultures (India. Greece, Iran), but something else was added" Tcftl/ i'T' 01 *' 1 
is the “path of the manes * (pi try ana), and souls reposed in the ^"onwh f 
await,ng reincarnation, whereas the sun road or “path of the godsT 
was taken by the initiated, or those set free from the Ulusions of igno^cTln 
raman tradition, the souls of the dead, having passed the Cinvat bridge went 
towards the stars, and if they had been good they went to the moon and Then 
into the sun, and the most virtuous of all entered the garotman, the infinite light 
of Ahura Mazda. The same belief was kept in Manicheeism and existed in the 
East as well. Pythagorism gave astral theology a further impulse by populariz¬ 
ing the idea of the empyrean: the Elysian Fields, where heroes and Caesars went 
after death, were in the moon. The “Isles of the Blessed,” and all the mythical 
geography of death, were set in the sky utilizing the moon, the sun, the Milky 
Way. Here, of course, we have clearly got formulae and cults impregnated with 
astronomical speculation and eschatological gnosis. But even in such late devel- 
opments as that it is not hard to identify the traditional key ideas: the moon as 
land of the dead, the moon as receiver and regenerator of souls. 

The Moon and Initiation 

Death, however, is not final—for the moons death is not. “As the moon dieth 
and cometh to life again, so we also, having to die, will again rise, declare the 
Juan Capistrano Indians of California in ceremonies performed when the 
moon is new.... 

In Australian initiations, the “dead man” (that is, the neo-phyte), rises rom 
a tomb as the moon rises from darkness. Among the Koryaks of north-east 
ern Siberia, the Gilyaks, Tlingits, Tongas and Haidas, a bear-a “lunar anima 
because it appears and disappears with the seasons—is present in t e mi ia_ 1 
ceremonies, just as it played an essential part in the ceremonies o a e0 
times.... Even when no lunar animals appear in the rites and no ire 

ence is made to the disappearance and rea PP earance ^‘ he . m0 ° n m Xhrough- 
to connect all the various initiation ceremonies with the lunar myt 

out the area of southern Asia and the Pacific ■ “broken to 

In certain of the shaman initiation ceremonieMhe cand,da^ e 

pieces” just as the moon is divided into parts..._ We fin ded by pj u - 

rnodel in the osirian initiations. According to t e [ a ‘ h evente enth of 
tarch, Osiris ruled for twenty-eight years and was lulled on the 
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fhe month, when the moon was on the wane. The coffin ,n which Isis had hid¬ 
den him waS disc ° vered Set when he was hunting by moonlight; Set divided 
Osiris body into fourteen and scattered the pieces throughout Egypt. The rit- 
u al emblem of the dead god is in the shape of the new moon. There is clearly 
analogy between death and initiation.... If mystical initiation is achieved 
trough a ritual death, then death can be looked upon as an initiation. Plutarch 
calls the souls that attain to the upper part of the moon “victorious,” and they 
wear the same crown on their heads as the initiate and the triumphant. 


Cosmo-Biology and Mystical Physiology 

Clearly, man’s integration into the cosmos can only take place if he can bring 
himself into harmony with the two astral rhythms, “unifying” the sun and 
Moon in his living body. The “unification” of the two centres of sacred and 
natural energy aims—in this technique of mystical physiology—at reintegrat¬ 
ing them in the primal undifferentiated unity, as it was when not yet broken up 
by the act that created the universe; and this “unification” realizes a transcen¬ 
dence of the cosmos.... 

By its mode of being, the moon “binds” together a whole mass of realities 
and destinies. The rhythms of the moon weave together harmonies, symmetries, 
analogies and participations which make up an endless “fabric,” a “nef of invis¬ 
ible threads, which “binds” together at once mankind, rain, vegetation, fertility, 
health, animals, death, regeneration, after-life, and more. That is why the moon 
is seen in so many traditions personified by a divinity or acting t roug a 
animal, “weaving” the cosmic veil, or the destinies o me ^ * v * s divinity 
desses who either invented the profession of weaving e t e gy fo 

daring to rival her, by turning her into a spide ), J: be a e vedinmedi- 

proportions (like Proserpine and Harmoma), an ■ ^yond this figure 
eval Europe that Holda was patroness of vveavers, an^ ^ death We 
to the chthonian and lunar nature of the divini les mv ths, ceremo- 

obviously dealing here with extremely complex or ^ tailizc d > ... [W]e 
n ials and symbols from different religious struc all that they 

“• ,h< 

l mply (the ambivalence of good and ev , 
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peoples. For to weave is not merely to predestine (anthropological^ , 
join together differing realities (cosmologically) but also to creat t ^ l ° 
something of one’s own substance as the spider does in spinning iu wri,"?* 
the moon is the inexhaustible creator of all living forms. But, like ever nW 
woven, the lives thus created are fixed in a pattern: they have a destiny 'p 8 
Moirai, who spin fates, are lunar divinities. Homer calls them “the spinner * 
and one of them is even called Clotho, which means “spinner.” 

Lunar Metaphysics 

We must try to get a general picture of all these lunar hierophanies. What do 
they reveal? How far do they fit together and complement each other, how far do 
they make up a “theory”—that is, express a succession of “truths” which, taken 
together, could constitute a system? The hierophanies of the moon that we have 
noted may be grouped round the following themes: (a) fertility (waters, vegeta¬ 
tion, women; mythological “ancestor”); (b) periodic regeneration (the symbol¬ 
ism of the serpent and all the lunar animals: “the new man” who has survived 
a watery catastrophe caused by the moon; the death and resurrection of initia¬ 
tions; etc.); (c) time and destiny (the moon “measures,” or “weaves” destinies, 
“binds” together diverse cosmic levels and heterogeneous realities); (d) change, 
marked by the opposition of light and darkness (full moon—new moon; the 
“world above” and the “underworld”; brothers who are enemies, good and evil), 
or by the balance between being and non-being, the virtual and the actual the 
symbolism of hidden things: dusky night, darkness, death, seeds and larvae .In 
all these themes the dominant idea is one of rhythm carried out by a succession 
of contraries, of “becoming” through the succession of opposing m d 1 ^ ^ 
(being and non-being; forms and hidden essences; life and > • 

becoming, I need hardly add, that cannot take P^e w.thouUr^ 
the sub-lunar world is not only the world of change but mQon can be 

ing and of “history.” Nothing that happens in this world und h. change 

“eternal,” for its law is the law of becoming, and no cha g 

is merely part of a cyclic pattern. historical origin, at least the 

The phases of the moon give us, lf n ° l the At ev ery cosmic level 

mythological and symbolic illustration o a ua 1 . d -ph e symbolism 

Xk- period is Mowed b, . Ugh.," pure. l well » 

of emerging from .he -darkness’ con be ‘darkness 

in the mythology of death, and the life of pla (b co „ceptio" of 

from which the “new plant (neophyte) arises), and in the 

“historical” cycles.... human condition; that > n 

It might be said that the moon shows man his m oon. That 

, JL ml look,., himself, and findshimse.fanew m the life . 


Mrnea Made-. Rel, gion as Respome fg ^ 29? 

iS why symbolism and mythology of the moon have an element of pathos and 
at the same time o consolation, for the moon governs both death and fertility, 
both ch ama an ™ la * on ' 10 “B ’ 'he modality of the moon is supremely one 
0 f change, o > y ' m> 1 ls cqua > one of periodic returning; and this pattern of 
existence is lstur ing am consoling at the same time—for though the mani¬ 
festations ot i <■ are so rai t lat they can suddenly disappear altogether, they 
are restored in the eternal returning” regulated by the moon. Such is the law of 
the whole sublunary universe. But that law, which is at once harsh and merciful, 
can be abolished, and in some cases one may “transcend” this periodic becom¬ 
ing and achieve a mode of existence that is absolute. ...This myth of reintegra¬ 
tion is to be found almost everywhere in the history of religion in an infinity of 
variations. ... It existed at the most primitive stages, which indicates that man, 
from the time when he first realized his position in the universe, desired pas¬ 
sionately and tried to achieve concretely.. .a passing beyond his human status. 


The Myth of the Eternal Return 


Hade here explicates the archaic view of the sacred as it bears on the under- 
anding of time and eternity. Archaic peoples seek release from 

* ,LL gi, ,o fc w *£££* 
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ding within history, not outside of it, f ^ ^ purpose, 

nth Judaism this view of history as t e arena / ^ sjnce fa time of 

'o, too, but in a very different sense, o f Mie/ in God, 

I. W. F. Hegel In Oernum,. Vine iJ » «- 

ind so strive to discover ultimate mean 8 in mo dern Fascism, 

■xclusively secular cause, such as a nation, class, or race, 
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act. What is of chief importance to us in these archaic systems is the abol* 
of concrete time, and hence their antihistorical intent.... We refer to ° l L° n 
mans refusal to accept himself as a historical being, his refusal to grant^ 
to memory and hence to the unusual events (i.e., events without an arched T\ 
model) that in fact constitute concrete duration. In the last analysis, what^ 
discover in all these rites and all these attitudes is the will to devaluate time 
Carried to their extreme, all the rites and all the behavior patterns that we have 
so far mentioned would be comprised in the following statement: “If we p ay 
no attention to it, time does not exist; furthermore, where it becomes percep¬ 
tible—because of mans ‘sins,’ i.e., when man departs from the archetype and 
falls into duration—time can be annulled.” Basically... the life of archaic man, 
although it takes place in time, does not bear the burden of time, does not 
record time s irreversibility;... Like the mystic, like the religious man in general, 
the primitive lives in a continual present.... 

That, for a primitive, the recognition of time is continually effected... is 
proven by the antiquity and universality of certain beliefs in respect to the 
moon. The moon is the first of creatures to die, but also the first to live again. 
We have elsewhere shown the importance of lunar myths in the organization 
of the first coherent theories concerning death and resurrection, fertility and 
regeneration, initiation, and so on. 

We may note that what predominates in all these cosmieo-mytholo^cal 
lunar conceptions is the cyclical recurrence of what has been 
eternal return....In a certain sense, it is evenipossibe to,.a 
happens in the world, for everything is but the repetmon of the sam^ 
dial archetypes; this repetition, by actualizing t e myt ic - n t ^ e same 

archetypal gesture was revealed, constantly maintainS ,, he appe arance and 
auroral instant of the beginnings. Time but makes,P 0SS P sjnce it is itself 

existence of things. It has no final influence upon their existen , 

constantly regenerated. f ever and that 

Hegel affirmed that in nature things repeat thems demo nstrated 

there ^“nothing new under the sum All that ™ societies: 

confirms the existence of a similar conception inThe m f ^ the 

for him things repeat themselves for ever and nothing M* ^ eventS ; 
sun. But this repetition has a meaning...: it alone con Y he exe mpl ar f 

events repeat themselves because they imitate an archetyp ^ ^ ^ its 
event. Furthermore, through this repetition, time is susp 

virulence is diminished. .. • , f traditional societies* 

[lit is... probable that the desire felt by the man of tradi arch etyP* 
refuse history and to confine himself to an indefinite repet 
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testifi es to his thirst for the real and his terror of “losing” himself by letting 
himself be overwhelmed by the meaninglessness of profane existence. 

It matters little if the formulas and images through which the primitive 
expresses “reality seem childish and even absurd to us. It is the profound 
meaning of primitive behavior that is revelatory; this behavior is governed by 
belief i n an absolute reality opposed to the profane world of “unrealities”; in the 
last analysis, the latter does not constitute a “world,” properly speaking; it is the 
“unreal” p<* r excellence , the uncreated, the nonexistent: the void. 

Hence we are justified in speaking of an archaic ontology, and it is only 
bv taking this ontology into consideration that we can succeed in understand¬ 
ing— and hence in not scornfully dismissing—even the most extravagant 
behavior on the part of the primitive world; in fact, this behavior corresponds 
to a desperate effort not to lose contact with being. 


History Regarded as Theophany 




\mong the Hebrews, every new historical calamity was regarded as a punish¬ 
ment inflicted by Yahweh, angered by the orgy of sin to which the chosen peop. 
had abandoned themselves. No military disaster seemed " 
was vain, for, beyond the event, it was a ways P God M that the 

of Yahweh. Even more; these catastrop es •" alienating the religious 

Jewish people should not contravene its true W by ah g » ^ 

heritage left by Moses... Only historical ca.astrophesbrough 

right road by forcing them to look towar confirmed and ampli- 

Through their terrifying visions, the prophets ° . who had not kept 

fled Yahweh’s ineluctable chastisement “P on » p p ratlfie d by catas- 
the faith. And it is only insofar as such prophecy that 

trophes ... that historical events aC< ^ /■• ..jhy the Lord in return tor trie 
they clearly appeared as punishments . ts _ w h 0 interpreted 
impiousness of Israel. Because o t e p nts were transforme in - 

4 events in the light of a strict . meaning..-** 

Yahweh’s “wrath.” Thus they n0t ,° n ' Y vi l to be the concrete expre-^^^ 

revealed their hidden coherence JP ^ time>the pr°P h «*^^ (the 
the same single divine will. Thus, ^ tradit ional vision d|sC0Verfd a 
°n history, succeeded in transcen re peated forever. acc ept<d 

conception that ensures all thingS ' 110 be immediate y a" conceptions 
one-way time. This discovery was ,^ ‘hpeople, and the ancen* 

V the consciousness of the entire JeW’sbP 
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that 


But. for the first time, we find affirmed, and increasingly acre * a 

historical events have a value in themselves, insofar as thev a’ the idea 
by the will of God. This God of the Jewish people is no longer an etermine d 
ity, creator of archetypal gestures, but a personality who ceaselessly 6 " 13 '^ divin ' 
in history, who reveals his will through events (invasions, sieges 
so on). Historical facts thus become “situations” of man in respect to C h ^ 
as such they acquire a religious value that nothing had previously been"'M 
confer on them. It may, then, be said with truth that the Hebrews were the fi t0 
to discover the meaning of history as the epiphany of God, and this concept^' 
as we should expect, was taken up and amplified by Christianity. P ^ 
We may even ask ourselves if monotheism, based upon the direct and per 
sonal revelation of the divinity, does not necessarily entail the “salvation” of 
time, its value within the frame of history. Doubtless the idea of revelation is 
found... in all religions, we could even say in all cultures.... But these revelations 
occurred in mythical time, at the extratemporal instant of the beginning; thus, 
as we saw..., everything in a certain sense coincided with the beginning of the 
world, with the cosmogony. Everything had taken place and had been revealed 
at that moment, in illo tempore : the creation of the world, and that of man, and 
mans establishment in the situation provided for him in the cosmos.... 

The situation is altogether different in the case of the monotheistic rev¬ 
elation. This takes place in time, in historical duration: Moses receives the 
Law at a certain place and at a certain date. Of course, here too archetypes 
are involved.... Nevertheless, the moment of the revelation made to Moses by 
God remains a limited moment, definitely situated in time. And, since it also 
represents a theophany, it thus acquires a new dimension: it becomes precious 
inasmuch as it is no longer reversible, as it is historical event.... 

Under the “pressure of history” and supported by the prophetic an 
Messianic experience, a new interpretation of historical events dawns among 
the children of Israel. Without finally renouncing the traditional concept o 
archetypes and repetitions, Israel attempts to “save” historical events by re § a j- 
ing them as active presences of Yahweh. Whereas, for example, among ^ 
Mesopotamian peoples individual or collective sufferings were tolerate in^ 
far as they were caused by the conflict between divine and demonic ^ 

that is, formed a part of the cosmic drama..., in the Israel of the ess 

the one hand, tliey 


prophets, historical events could be tolerated because, on § t0 

were willed by Yahweh, and, on the other hand, because they were neces ^ ^ 
the final salvation of the chosen people. Rehandling the old scenarios 
“passion” of the god, Messianism gives them a new value, especia y Y ^ 
ing their possibility of repetition ad infinitum. When the Messia c0 
world will be saved once and for all and history will cease to exis *y rim jtive 
no longer appears as a cycle that repeats itself ad infinitum , as t 
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peoples represented it (creation, exhaustion, destruction, annual re-creation of 
^e cosmos). ... Directly ordered by the will of Yahweh, history appears as a 
series of theophanies, negative or positive, each of which has its intrinsic value. 
Certainly, all military defeats can be referred back to an archetype: Yahwehs 
wrath. But each of these defeats, though basically a repetition of the same 
archetype, nevertheless acquires a coefficient of irreversibility: Yahwehs per¬ 
sonal intervention. 

But it must not be forgotten that these Messianic conceptions are the 
exclusive creation of a religious elite. For many centuries, this elite undertook 
the religious education of the people of Israel, without always being successful 
in eradicating the traditional Paleo-Oriental granting of value to life and his¬ 
tory. The Hebrews’ periodic returns to the Baals and Astartes are also largely to 
be explained by their refusal to allow a value to history, that is, to regard it as 
a theophany. For the popular strata, and especially for the agrarian communi¬ 
ties, the old religious concept (that of the Baals and Astartes) was preferable; it 
kept them closer to “life” and helped them to tolerate history if not to ignore it. 
The Messianic prophets’ steadfast will to look history in the face and to accept 
it as a terrifying dialogue with Yahweh, their will to make military defeats bear 
moral and religious fruit... because they were regarded as necessary to Yahwehs 
reconciliation with the people of Israel and its final salvation... demanded too 
great a religious tension, and the majority of the Israelites refused to submit to 
ft.... It was more consoling, and easier, in misfortunes and ‘^esotnaLogo 
on accusing an “accident” (e.g., a spell) or a “negligence (e.g.,a mtualfeuM^a 
could easily be made good by a sacrifice (even though tt were the sacnfice 
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ates the difference between the traditional concept ^ rehg , ou5 

■chetypal gesture and the new dimension, j$ not hingbut the 
cperience. Morphologically consider , paleo-Oriental world in 
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'hich the Hebrews evolved down to t e P er ‘° throughout the archaic East, 
'as often regarded as the child of a go , in ( )e and thus conceived 

nmarried girls customarily spent a nl g b his envoy, the “stranger 

y the god (by his representative, thepr^shorbyh. ^ him . 
lie sacrifice of this first child restored to die tfivu^ofAe god.... And, m a 
thus the young blood increased t e e a h had been given to Abraham an 
certain sense, Isaac was a son of Cod, sin h lsaac was given 

>arah when Sarah had long passed teV***^ ^ „ m bl«aU 

:hrough their faith. His sacrifice by differs WJ» *J» 

the sacrifices of newborn infants in the pale0 . S emitic world, suffi 

fundamentally in content. Whereas, o 
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sacrifice, despite its religious function, was only a custom a rite wh 
was perfectly intelligible, in Abraham’s case it is an act of faith 
understand why the sacrifice is demanded of him; nevertheless ht t 
it because it was the Lord who demanded it. By this act, which is^ 0 "“ 
absurd, Abraham initiates a new religious experience, faith. All otheih 
whole Oriental world) continue to move in an economy of the sacred that "11 
be transcended by Abraham.... [T]heir sacrifices belonged to the “general”- that 
is, they were based upon archaic theophanies that were concerned only with 
the circulation of sacred energy in the cosmos (from the divinity to man and 
nature, then from man—through sacrifice—back to the divinity, and so on) 
These were acts whose justification lay in themselves; they entered into a logi- 
cal and coherent system: what had belonged to God must be returned to him. 
For Abraham, Isaac was a gift from the Lord and not the product of a direct 
and material conception. Between God and Abraham yawned an abyss; there 
was a fundamental break in continuity. Abrahams religious act inaugurates a 
new religious dimension: God reveals himself as personal, as a “totally distinct” 
existence that ordains, bestows, demands, without any rational (i.e. general 
and foreseeable) justification, and for which all is possible. This new religious 
dimension renders “faith” possible in the Judaeo-Christian sense. 

We have cited this example in order to illuminate the novelty of the Jewish 
religion in comparison with the traditional structures.... The same conception, 
enriched through the elaboration of Christology, will serve as the basis for the 
philosophy of history that Christianity, from St. Augustine on, will labor to con 
struct. But let us repeat: neither in Christianity nor in Judaism does the discovery 
of this new dimension in religious experience, faith, produce a basic modi ca 
tion of traditional conceptions. Faith is merely made possible for each in ivi 
Christian. The great majority of so-called Christian populations continue, own 
to our day, to preserve themselves from history by ignoring it and by to erating 
rather than by giving it the meaning of a negative or positive theop any. 


The Difficulties of Historicism 

[Today] we find...the validity of “historicistic” solutions, horn ' 

Marx...being implicitly called into question. From Hege on, e ^ guch) 
directed toward saving and conferring value on the historica a nd 

the event in itself and for itself.... [I]n fact, all the cruelties, a 0 f the 

tragedies of history have been, and still are, justified by t e nec ^ s j nC e 
“historical moment.” Probably Hegel did not intend to go so a ^ was 
hp had resolved to reconcile himself with his own historica mo 
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obUg e< ^ t0 see * n evei * event the will of the Universal Spirit. This is why he 
c onsid ere< ^ reading the morning papers a sort of realistic benediction of the 
coming- F° r on ty contact with events could orient mans conduct 
in his relations with the world and with God. 

How could Hegel know what was necessary in history, what, conse¬ 
quently, must occur exactly as it had occurred? Hegel believed that he knew 
vvhat the Universal Spirit wanted. We shall not insist upon the audacity of this 
thesis. • • • bo* th ere an as P e ct of Hegel’s philosophy of history that interests 
u s because it still preserves something ot the Judaeo-Christian conception: for 
Hegel, the historical event was the manifestation of the Universal Spirit. Now, 
it is possible to discern a parallel between Hegel’s philosophy of history and the 
theology of history of the Hebrew prophets: for the latter, as for Hegel, an event 
is irreversible and valid in itself inasmuch as it is a new manifestation of the 
will of God—a proposition really revolutionary, we should remind ourselves, 
from the viewpoint of traditional societies dominated by the eternal repetition 
of archetypes. Thus, in Hegel’s view, the destiny of a people still preserved a 
transhistorical significance, because all history revealed a more and more per¬ 
fect manifestation of the Universal Spirit. But with Marx, history cast off all 
transcendental significance; it was no longer anything more than the epiphany 
of the class struggle. To what extent could such a theory justify historical suf¬ 
ferings? For the answer, we have but to turn to the pathetic resistance ot .a 
Dostoevski, for example, who asked . . . how, from the viewpoint ot the Hegelian 
and Marxian dialectic, it was possible to redeem all the dramas ° °PP r “ 
the collective sufferings, deportations, humiliations, and massacres that 

^Marxism preserves a meaning to history. For M™,^ 

a succession of arbitrary accidents; they exhi itaco tan “salva- 

* ,h«y led a d.finiL end—final .I— «'' ! " ol ,ad 

lion." Thus, a. .he eud of the Mataist philosophy » (h “«“ ” J 
of the archaic eschatologies. In this sense ‘\ ls ^° r lueofthe primitive myth 
reconfirmed, upon an exclusively human e\ e , 0 f gold only at the 

of the age of gold, with the difference t Ji^es the secret of the remedy tor 

end of history.... Here, for the militant . ’ - a g e ” consoled them- 

the terror of history: just as the contemporaries aggravation ot evil 

selves for their increasing sufferings by the though, .ha ^ ^ drama 

hastens final deliverance, so the militant arxi ^ p remon itory symptom 
Provoked by the pressure of history, a necess ( 0 a y historical es 1 

.he.ppldig „«.o„ .ha- imoknbla 

The terror of history becomes n hilosophies. For in the 

Points afforded by the various histonosti P in its realization 

'very historical event finds its full and only mean 
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For our purpose, only one question concerns us: How can 
of history” be tolerated...? Justification of a historical event ^ h <<terr ° r 
fact that it is a historical event, in other words, by the simple fa G Slmple 
“happened that way,” will not go far toward freeing humanity from'ti* 9 ' “ 
ror that the event inspires.... We should wish to know, for example h ^ 
would be possible to tolerate, and to justify, the sufferings and annihilap * 
of so many peoples who suffer and are annihilated for the simple reason rT 
their geographical situation sets them in the pathway of history; that th^ 
are neighbors of empires in a state of permanent expansion. How justify for 
example, the fact that southeastern Europe had to suffer for centuries—and 
hence to renounce any impulse toward a higher historical existence, toward 
spiritual creation on the universal plane—for the sole reason that it happened 
to be on the road of the Asiatic invaders and later the neighbor of the Otto¬ 
man Empire? And in our day, when historical pressure no longer allows any 
escape, how can man tolerate the catastrophes and horrors of history—from 
collective deportations and massacres to atomic bombings—if beyond them 
he can glimpse no sign, no transhistorical meaning; if they are only the blind 
play of economic, social, or political forces, or, even worse, only the result 
of the “liberties” that a minority takes and exercises directly on the stage of 
universal history? 

We know how, in the past, humanity has been able to endure the sufferings 
we have enumerated: they were regarded as a punishment inflicted by God, 
the syndrome of the decline of the “age,” and so on. And it was possible to 
accept them precisely because... for the greater part of mankind, still clinging 
to the traditional viewpoint, history did not have, and could not have, va ue 
in itself. Every hero repeated the archetypal gesture, every war rehearse I 
struggle between good and evil, every fresh social injustice was identi e ^ 
the sufferings of the Savior (or, for example, in the pre-Christian 
the passion of a divine messenger or vegetation god).... [B]y virtue o t 1 ^ 

tens of millions of men were able, for century after century, to en ur 
historical pressures without despairing, without committing suici e 
into that spiritual aridity that always brings with it a relativistic or 

view of history. i nee they 

[I]t is above all the “elites” that are confronted with the prob em^ ^ stor j ca l 
alone are forced, and with increasing rigor, to take cognizance of t eir ^ 
situation. It is true that Christianity and the eschatological phi 0S ° P tes up to 
tory have not ceased to satisfy a considerable proportion of the se 6 ^ sin ^esp e ' 
a certain point, and for certain individuals it may be said that arxl ^ ^tory* 
dally in its popular forms—represents a defense against the t ^ rror ^. etzsC he’s 
Only the historicistic position, in all its varieties and shades-— rom 
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"destiny' to Heidegger's "»llpon« t |r_ raMta disarmed. Il Is by no means 

Sclents of "™“ d “ the ™ k *■“» 

Yet this position, although the most modern and, in a certain sense, almost 
the inevitable position for all thinkers who define man as a “historical being,” 
has not yet made a definitive conquest of contemporary thought.... [I] t is 
worth noting that the work of two of the most significant writers of our day— 

T. S. Eliot and James Joyce-is saturated with nostalgia for the myth of eternal 
repetition and, in the last analysis, for the abolition of time. There is also rea¬ 
son to foresee that, as the terror of history grows worse, as existence becomes 
more and more precarious because of history, the positions of historicism will 
increasingly lose in prestige. And, at a moment when history could do w r hat 
neither the cosmos, nor man, nor chance have yet succeeded in doing—that 
is wipe out the human race in its entirety—it may be that we are witnessing a 
desperate attempt to prohibit the “events of history” through a reintegration 
of human societies within the horizon ... of archetypes and their repetition. In 
other words, it is not inadmissible to think of an epoch, and an epoch not too 
far distant, when humanity, to ensure its survival, will find itself reduced to 
desisting from any further “making” of history in the sense in which it began 
to make it from the creation of the first empires, will confine itself to repeat¬ 
ing prescribed archetypal gestures, and will strive to forget as meaningless 
and dangerous, any spontaneous gesture which might entail h.stonca c n^ 
sequences. It would even be interesting to compare the f 
future societies with the paradisal or eschatological myths of the golden age. 

the beginning or the end of the world . 

Freedom and History 

history or daims to accept it, 
•••In the last analysis, modern man, \n 0 ac ^ e P mvt hical horizon of arche- 
can reproach archaic man, imprisone wi ^ w hat amounts to the same 
types and repetition, with his creative im P° every creative act. For e 

>h»g, hi, inability to ««p, ** •*“*"! Jr* 
m °dern man can be creative only ins its source in his o«m 

creation is forbidden him except that wh.chh^^ ^ freedom to make h, 

^d, consequently, everything is denie ^ponal civi- 

tory by making himself. an the man ot be a 

To these criticisms raised by would a. the ** 

Nations could reply by a countercn 
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defense of the type of archaic existence. It is becoming more and more 
ful, he might say, if modern man can make history On the contrary the° U ^ 
modern he becomes—that is, without defenses against the terror of hist 
the less chance he has of himself making history.... It is perfectly natural^" 
example, that Marxism and Fascism must lead to the establishment of ^ 
types of historical existence: that of the leader (the only really “free” man) and 
that of the followers, who find, in the historical existence of the leader, not 
archetype of their own existence but the lawgiver of the gestures that are provi 
sionally permitted them. 

Thus, for traditional man, modern man affords the type neither of a free 
being nor of a creator of history. On the contrary, the man of the archaic civili¬ 
zations can be proud of his mode of existence, which allows him to be free and 


to create. He is free to be no longer what he was, free to annul his own history 
through periodic abolition of time and collective regeneration. This freedom 
in respect to his own history—which, for the modern, is not only irreversible 
but constitutes human existence—cannot be claimed by the man who wills 
to be historical... whereas archaic man recovers the possibility of definitively 
transcending time and living in eternity. Insofar as he fails to do so, insofar as 
he “sins,” that is, falls into historical existence, into time, he each year thwarts 
the possibility. At least he retains the freedom to annul his faults, to wipe out 
the memory of his “fall into history,” and to make another attempt to escape 
definitively from time. 

Furthermore, archaic man certainly has the right to consider himself more 
creative than modern man, who sees himself as creative only in respect to his¬ 
tory. Every year, that is, archaic man takes part in the repetition of the cosmog 
ony, the creative act par excellence .... In this respect, it is justifiable to speak not 
only of freedom (in the positive sense) or deliverance (in the negative sense 
but actually of creation; for what is involved is creating a new man and creatl ^jj 
him on a suprahuman plane, a man-god, such as the imagination of histori 
man has never dreamed it possible to create. 


Despair or Faith 

However this may be, our dialogue between archaic man and m0( ^ rn e j OIT i 
does not affect our problem. Whatever be the truth in respect to ^ s - 

and the creative virtualities of historical man, it is certain that none o ^ a t 
toricistic philosophies is able to defend him from the terror history. • •• 
consolation should we find in knowing that the sufferings of milli° nS 
have made possible the revelation of a limitary situation of the human ^ 
tion if, beyond that limitary situation, there should be only nothingness. 
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there is no question here of judging the validity of a historicistic philosophy, but 
only establishing to what extent such a philosophy can exorcise the terror 
of history for historical tragedies to be excused, it suffices that they should 
be regarded as the means by which man has been enabled to know the limit of 
human resistance, such an excuse can in no way make man less haunted by the 

terror of history. 

Basically the horizon of archetypes and repetition cannot be transcended 


with impunity unless we accept a philosophy of freedom that does not exclude 
God. And indeed this proved to be true when the horizon of archetypes and 
repetition was transcended, for the first time, by Judaeo-Christianism, which 
introduced a new category into religious experience: the category of faith. 
It must not be forgotten that, if Abrahams faith can be defined as “for God 
everything is possible,” the faith of Christianity implies that everything is also 
possible for man.... Faith, in this context, as in many others, means... the 
highest freedom that man can imagine: freedom to intervene even in the 
ontological constitution of the universe. It is, consequently, a pre-eminently 
creative freedom. In other words, it constitutes a new formula for mans 
collaboration with the creation—the first, but also the only such formula 
accorded to him since the traditional horizon of archetypes and repetition 
was transcended. Only such a freedom (aside from its soteriologica hence 
in the strict sense, its religious value) is able to defend modern 
terror of history-a freedom, that is, which has its source and finds its guar- 

e, ,h„ 

man and historical man. of the man »ho ” 

freedom and continuous time (in place of eye ica me :.• model 

to note that the existence of God forced itse ar mo ^ repetition, thai 
man, for whom history exists as such, as who> t0 de f e nd himse^ 

upon the man of the archaic and traditiona c ’ rites, and cus^ 

horn the terror of history, had at his disposition a ^ 0 f arc hetypes 

toms mentioned in the course of this book... ’ d> COU ld be supported 
and repetition, the terror of history, w en 1 a sense 0 f the word..., 
Since the “invention” of faith, in the Iudaeo-ChW ^ n0 lon ger 
the man who has left the horizon of the jdea of God. In fot.'* “ 

defend himself against that terror except 1 r ° ^ co nquers, on the one a 
°»lv b, presupposing ,he 1 » d JUd bf 

freedom (which grants him autonomy tn a tragedies have a tr 1 flt 
° n the other hand, the certainty that is (or humanity ' ^ (Jes p i j r . 

meaning, even if that meaning is not al w y in the en. h 

condition. Any other situation of modern man averse 

fr Is a despair provoked... by his presen 


in a 
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almost the whole of mankind lives prey to a continual terror (even if not a] 
conscious of it). Wa ^ s 

In this respect, Christianity incontestably proves to be the religion of w fall e 
man”: and this to the extent to which modern man is irremediably identified 
with history and progress, and to which history and progress are a fall both 
implying the final abandonment of the paradise of archetypes and repetition 
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E. E. Evans-Pritchard: Primitive 
Religion and Modern Theories 


r dw ard Evan Evans-Pritchard (1902-1973) is perhaps the most cel- 
Eebrated figure in modern anthropology, an intrepid traveler and scholar 
who devoted himself to cultural inquiry and field research for nearly half a 
century, from the 1920s to 1970, when he retired, multiple honors in han 
from his post at Oxford University. Evans-Pritchards chief claim this 
recognition rests on a series of systematic “in country studies he prepared 
in Africa, where he was able to immerse himself thoroughly in the; cusmms 
and beliefs of living tribal cultures. His close accounts of Me among the 
Azande and Nuer peoples of the Southern Sudan secure is 
as field-working ethnographer virtually without equal in descnp 

and analytical rigor. , oHpn A e d 

Evans-Pritchard was the son of an Anglican c ergyman. . 

Exeter College, Oxford, where he took a degree in me» ern is ^ tQ 

graduate study at the London School of Economics, is in ^ British 
anthropology, and he began reading extensively 0 Seligmanand 

writings in this newly emerging discipline. He also me • ^ ant hro- 

Eronislaw Malinowski, two pioneering figures w o insis ^ em ^ raC ed 
pology begins with field anthropology. This was a pre ^ 10 ff on his first 
e nthusiastically, and following Seligmans advice, e soo 
journey to Africa. among the Azande, 

On arriving there, Evans-Pritchard settle rs ' care f u lly noted 
who made him welcome as he learned their languag l931< The fruit of 
^ e ir customs over an interval of five years from ^ published 

these labors took some time to ripen—till 193/ m ’ cer tain intellec- 

tichcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azan e. ce ntury. 

tUals > it would prove one of the most influential bo* ^ ^ three topics 
Tdie discussion in Witchcraft centers not on belief that ce . 

close ly related to it. For the Azande, magic res s _ Pritc hard says 
S P^Cts of life arp rnntrnllpd hv mVStical pO' 
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do not hold such beliefs because they are childish or ignorant as Tvl , 
Hazer alleged; in fact, he finds the Azande “unusually intelligent ji*? 
cated, and progressive.” Mystical ideas and related rituals hold a routine and 
rational place in their lives. For example, they think witchcraft is the cause 
ot illness, so the source of the problem (usually a person trading in witch¬ 
craft who has a grievance against the victim) must be found. To do so, they 


craft who has a grievance against the victim) must be found. To do so, they 
turn to the poison oracle, selecting a small bird, forcing it to take poison 
and posing a question. The birds death or survival provides the answer- 
either Yes or No. If that process leads to a charge of witchcraft, measures are 
taken so the accused and victim are reconciled—a socially useful outcome. 

The analytical precision in the accounts of these practices and the logic 
behind them is what has made Witchcraft a work of such keen interest to many 
anthropologists, social theorists, and even philosophers. Evans-Pritchard 
shows that the apparent absurdities of witchcraft and magic actually form 
a coherent and socially workable set of ideas and practices. They comple- 
ment the Azande understanding of other causes and promote good conduct 
Because witches are by definition disagreeable, people behave well to avoid 

suspicion. The 

logically alwut everyday ^ e '*efs and ^j^^t'pattMU of ma^ 

While preparing the A^de study ^ these effor ts was an 

work with a neighboring tribe, the Nu kinship patter ns, and 

extended three-volume study ^^"nce, published in 1956. he 
religion. In Nuer Religion, the third l " J dose description and carefu 

tl put into service his ^ t0 be a peop.e without 

analysis. He no *“J^^” 0 formal doctrines, sacram ^ ^things, 
religion; they appear ive In fact, they possess ljfe is the 

worship. But appearances look . Central to their rehgi of spir its 

though in informal ways^sy js Kwo th) and the J^ st among 

hr- 

of (or in) the sk* he 1S the creator personalty 
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Theories 

primitive the ideas of the gods developed as an extension of the idea of the 
human soul. For the Nuer, however, the human soul is different from and 
even opposed to, the spiritual nature of the gods. Tylor's theory, so plausible 
in the scholar’s study, accords poorly with the actual belief and practice of 
the Nuer. The same is true for Nuer ideas of personal conduct and morality; 
which are nearly puritanical in nature. For Evans-Pritchard, as the second 
selection provided here will indicate, Nuer religion stands well apart from 
such things as the savagery Freud suggested, the totemism that Durkheim 
envisioned, or the superstition imagined by Frazer in The Golden Bough. 

Late in his career Evans-Pritchard returned to the theme of religion in 
a series of lectures entitled Theories of Primitive Religion (1968). This short, 
c^p discussion offers a kind of summary assessment of the most influential 
explanations of religion proposed over the course of the previous centun 
Most theorists, he observes, have never really encountered primitive people, 
but that has not kept them from voicing their opinions, however unlounded 
They tend mostly to fall into two groups: those who offer psychological the- 
ories of the kind framed by Tylor, Frazer, and Freud, and those who offer 
sociological accounts—the sort developed by Marx and Durkheim or 
their many disciples and associates. The former stress the mtc ec u ■ 
tionafand^ev'en irrational motives of primitive ^jntouori^ni®^ 

role of the social factors and forces. ° n Jj,,. whole 

sometimes quite compelling observa to , e J U cated guesswork, rather 
they are all beset by one problem: t ey re y provided here offers 

than real knowledge of their subject, e t u be ^ met hodically 

a sample of this discussion, where Evans-Pn ^ ^ making his pent 
dismantling the grand constructs o ear ic speculation, 

that good explanation always puts evtdence ahead P 


Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the^ ^ ^ 

n this selection Evans-Pritchard disc:ussa to it. 1,5 
trades to discover it, the occasions when - explanation 

K counting for things that would other u ise tc hcrait in 

Thave described some of the prominent characte chapter " 

thought. Others will be developed m 


a, node, e 193 
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,r0m Z “ d ' of Wlchcrafl , h „ „ „ 

« h , n „ uti| 

explained and a ready and stereotyped means of reacting" ° rt “ nate even ‘s are 
craft beliefs also embrace a system of values which resulted eVen * S ' Witch ' 
Witchcraft is ubiquitous. It plays its part in even- activ^'f^"^ 1 ' 
m agricultural, fishing, and hunting pursuits; in domLtic life 0 f h ^ 
as well as in communal life of district and court- it k ™ “ h °mesteads 

mental life in which it forms the background ofTvastpano^ia^crfor^fes and 

magic; its influence is plainly stamped on law and morals, etiquette and reli 
gion; it is prominent in technology and language; there is no niche or corner of 
Zande culture into which it does not twist itself. If blight seizes the ground-nut 
crop it is witchcraft; if the bush is vainly scoured for game it is witchcraft; if 
a magical rite fails to achieve its purpose it is witchcraft; if, in fact, any failure or 
misfortune falls upon any one at any time and in relation to any of the manifold 
activities if his life it may be due to witchcraft.... 

When a Zande speaks of witchcraft he does not speak of it as we speak of 
the weird witchcraft of our own history. Witchcraft is to him a commonplace 
happening and he seldom passes a day without mentioning it. Where we talk 
about the crops, hunting, and our neighbors’ ailments the Zande introduces 
into these topics of conversation the subject of witchcraft— Witchcraft partici¬ 
pates in all misfortunes and is the idiom in which Azande speak about them 
and in which they explain them. Witchcraft is a classification of misfortunes 
which while differing from each other in other respects have this single com¬ 
mon character, their harmfulness to man. 

Unless the reader appreciates that witchcraft is quite a normal factor 
the life of Azande, one to which almost any and every appemng y 
referred, he will entirely misunderstand their behavior towards ^ ^ 
Zande]... there is nothing miraculous about it. is P means 0 f deal- 

hunting will be injured by witches and hehasat “'J awestruck at 

ing with them. When misfortunes occur he does ^ q{ m occult 
the play of supernatural forces. He is not terrified at the ^ out 0 f spite. 


trick!... 


irtwined with everyday h ®PPf"'" g J “£u may 

, ordinary world, mere is 

he one yourself, and certainly many of your closest g 


Witchcraft... is so intertwined with witch-y- 

Zandes ordinary world. There is nothing remarka are wltche5 . 
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But is not Zande belief in witchcraft a belief in mystical causation of 
phenomena and events to the complete exclusion of all natural causes? The 
relations of mystical to commonsense thought are very complicated and raise 
r roblems that confront us on every page of this book. Here I wish to state the 

roblem ... in terms of actual situations. 

P I found it strange at first to live among Azande and listen to naive expla¬ 
nations of misfortunes which, to our minds, have apparent causes, but after a 
while I learned the idiom of their thought and applied notions of witchcraft 
as spontaneously as themselves in situations where the concept was relevant. 
A boy knocked his foot against a small stump of wood in the center of a bush 
oath a frequent happening in Africa, and suffered pain and inconvenience 
in consequence. Owing to its position on his toe it was impossible to keep 
the cut free from dirt and it began to fester. He declared that witchcraft had 
made him knock his foot against the stump. I always argued with Azande 
and criticized their statements, and I did so on this occasion. I told the boy 
that he had knocked his foot against the stump of wood because he had 
been careless, and that witchcraft had not placed it in the path, tor it had 
grown there naturally. He agreed that witchcraft had nothing to do with the 
stump of wood being in his path but added that he had kept 
for stumps, as indeed every Zande does most carefully, and that if he h- 
not been bewitched he would have seen the stump. As a ^ onc “* , ' e “ ^ 
ment for his view he remarked that all cuts do not ta e a>s o . 
the contrary, close quickly, for that is the nature of cuts. 
sore festered and remained open if there were no witchcraft b* _ d • 
as I discovered before long, was to be regarded as the Zande expianat.on 

sickness— „ . their reactions 

In speaking to Azande about witchcr an m o ^ t0 account 
to situations of misfortune it was obvious that t e\ enoniena . by mvsocd 
for the existence of phenomena, or even the action o ^ particular condi- 
causation alone. What they explained by wiu cr natural happening* 

tions in a chain of causation which related an in ra foot against 

in such a way that he sustained injury'. The c c f erence to witchcraft not 
a stump of wood did not account for the stump , ^ a gamst a stump 
did he suggest that whenever anybody oc account for the cutty 

necessarily due to witchcraft, nor yet again cn we j) that it *** • 

that it was caused by witchcraft, for ^ hcra it was that on ** 
die stump of wood. What he attribu ^ hi* foot agai ** ^ 

occasion, when exercising his usual care ’ he did not do^ so. 

of wood, whereas on a hundred 0 ^ ejpe cted to resuk ^So** 1 ** 

ibis Particular occasion the cut, v* lci ‘ .u, 4 iha<inotte>*e- 
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philosophiy th^believe witdwaft^be th* 6 a j C ° Unt °^ ai >de 

only assertth^witchcraft brings a^nan into* rekt^ 6 

that he sustained injury... § l ° relat ’° n Wlth events «n such a way 

In Zandeland sometimes an old granary collapses TW» • , 

remarkable in this. Every Zande knows that termites eat the supports incf" 8 

< ’ t ' mea h nd tHat eVC " the hardest woods deca y ^er years of service. Nowag™ 
y is the summerhouse of a Zande homestead and people sit beneath it irfthe 
heat of the day and chat or play the African hole-game or work at some craft 
Consequently it may happen that there are people sitting beneath the granary 
when it collapses and they are injured, for it is a heavy structure made of beams 
and clay and may be stored with eleusine [grass grown for grain: ed.]. Now why 
should these particular people have been sitting under this particular granary at 
the particular moment when it collapsed?... We say that the granary collapsed 
because its supports were eaten away by termites. That is the cause that explains 
the collapse of the granary. We also say that people were sitting under it at the 
time because it was in the heat of the day and they thought that it would be a 
comfortable place to talk and work. This is the cause of the people being under 
the granary at the time it collapsed. To our minds the only relationship between 
these two independently caused facts is their coincidence in time and space. We 
have no explanation of why the two chains of causation intersected at a certain 
time and in a certain place, for there is no interdependence between them. 

Zande philosophy can supply the missing link. The Zande knows.^.w > 
these two events occurred at a precisely similar moment m t.me and sp . 
was due to the action of witchcraft. If there had been nowitchaft peopew 
have been sitting under the granary and it would notjta*££ * « 
would have collapsed but the people would not ^ “ t a ppenings. 
the time. Witchcraft explains the coincidence of h P^ his 

I hope I am not expected to point out that ^ explanatory text 

doctrines as I have done for him. In fact 1 n ^ er 0 f tex ts clear statements 
witchcraft, though I was able to tell me what 

dozens of other subjects. It is no use saying to a Zan and inde - 


on 

on 
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. natural causation but I do not dunk that that fully explains coincidences 
seems to be that the theory of witchcraft offers a satisfactory explanation 
a r,hem” but he expresses his thought in terms of actual and particular situa- 
° n , H e says “a buffalo charges,” “a tree falls,”.... Herein he is stating empirically 
U °ertained facts. But he also says “a buffalo charged and wounded so-and-so," 
Mree fell on so-and-so and killed him,”.... He tells you that these things are due 
* witchcraft, saying in each instance, “So-and-so has been bewitched.” The facts 
do not explain themselves or only partly explain themselves. They can only be 
° lained fully if one takes witchcraft into consideration.... 
eXP [I]f Azande cannot enunciate a theory of causation in terms acceptable to 
us they describe happenings in an idiom that is explanatory. They are aware that 
it is particular circumstances of events in their relation to man, their harmiul- 
ness to a particular person, that constitutes evidence of witchcraft. Witchcraft 
explains why events are harmful to man and not how they happen. A Zande 
perceives how they happen just as we do. He does not see a witch charge a 
man, but an elephant. He does not see a witch push over a granary, but termites 
gnawing away its supports.... His perception of how events occur is as dear as 
our own.... 

Zande belief in witchcraft in no way contradicts empirical knowledge ot 
cause and effect. The world known to the senses is just as real to them a> it 
us. We must not be deceived by their way of expressing causation and ima t L»e 
that because they say a man was killed by witchcraft they entirely neg^- - 
secondary causes that, as we judge them, were the true causes ot his uea... 
a buffalo kills a man you can do nothing about it as far as the bu ■ o 
cerned. But, though surely enough the buffalo has killed him. it Ui 
killed him if it had not been for the operation of witchcraft at t e - 
and witchcraft is a social fact, a person. In a number of C 0 ^°P e ™ ^ 

this single one is selected and spoken of as the cause o eat j^ath 

ideological pivot around which swings the lengthy socia P r<xe 
t° vengeance.... . he soC ial situation 

^ inCe ^ zan< ^ e recognize plurality of causes, andTt is 1 0 f vv jtch- 

a ^ in di cates the relevant one, we can understand w \ etimes happens 

is not used to explain every failure and misfortune^ mV sticaL iudge- 

at the social situation demands a common-sense, an or deceive your 

ent °f cause. Thus if you tell a lie, or commit adultery ; ° ’ that you w ere 

bew C t\ and are found out> y° u cannot elude P . Un ,f h nvitchcraft does not make a 
1 <-hed. Zande doctrine declares emphatical > respond 

Pers °n tell lies”;... “Witchcraft” is in yourself you ^ „ pu , to 

If a man murders another tribesman with km J towards" 

" ,s n « necessary in such a case to seek a witch, for an 
8eance may be directed is already present. . - • 
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and not the mystical cause that^sekcted'* is the natural 
situations witchcraft is irrelevant and . f . hesoc,al| y significant one r C f USe 
as the principal factor ir> > if not totally excluded ic n these 

causatL“ ™ I" , CaUSatlon - As in our own so in ^ca, ed 


^ the principal factor in causatiomAs ”* *** exdud «*. «• 2' 

pSHSrsiiisps 

the causes of disease, and even of the causes ofTnT uT ° ex P la nati ons 0 f 
crime and sin because here they militate against law aid’ ' 7 deny them * 
omatic. The Zande accepts a mystical explanation nfth Which are axi- 

sickness, and death, but he does not allow this f ^ C3USes of misfortune, 
social exigencies expressed in law and morals. CXp anatlon lf il confl icts with 

perhaps S a “Yes” 18 r th if ^ bird livCS ’ that fact forms the an swer- 

“No” answel! ei qUeStl ° n; '** ** ** ^ ^ ° PP ° Slte ' or 


Problems That Arise from Consultation of the Poison Oracle 

Magic and oracles are more difficult for us to understand than most other 
primitive practices and are therefore more profitable a subject for study than 
customs which invite easy explanations. Any European can at once compre¬ 
hend, and even respect, a cult of the dead.... For our own culture comprises 
notions of the soul and life after death and Gods, so that we are at once able to 
translate Zande beliefs about these entities into terms of our own culture and to 
find them reasonable, if mistaken. Along this path lie many pitfalls, because the 
desire to assimilate primitive notions to kindred notions of our own tempts us, 
in the first place, to read into their beliefs concepts peculiar to our own, and, in 
the second place, to interpret their beliefs by introspection or in terms of our 
own sentiments. But if the path of investigation into oracles and magic is sa er, 
it is more difficult to follow. . 

I have described to many people in England the facts related in t 
section and they have been, in the main, incredulous or contemptuous. ^ ^ 

questions to me they have sought to explain away Zande behaviour by ra 
izing it, that is to say, by interpreting it in terms of our culture. They a * su ^ m; or 
Azande must understand the qualities of poisons as we understan 


. f hev attribute a personality to the oracle a mmj ,l . 

i ut with higher prescience; or that the orade is manmulaS h T"" /Udge ' 

whose cunning conserves the faith of laymen.... P d by the °P era,or 

The same, and other, problems naturally occurs 
and I made inquiries into, and observations on, those poin.s^hkh «m c tme 
as being important, and in the present section 1 record my conclusions 
setting them down I must warn the reader that we are trying to analyse iST 
i0U r rather than behef. Azande have little theory about their oracles and do no, 
feel the need for doctrines. 

It will have been noted that Azande act experimentally within the cadre of 
their mystical notions. They act as we would have to act if we had no means of 
making chemical and physiological analyses and we wanted to obtain the same 
results as they want to obtain. As soon as the poison is brought back from its 
forest home it is tested to discover whether some fowls will live and others die 
under its influence. It would be unreasonable to use poison without first having 
ascertained that all fowls to which it is administered do not die or do not live. 

The oracle would then be a farce. 

If their mystical notions allowed them to generalize their observations they 
would perceive, as we do, that their faith is without foundations.... 

And yet Azande do not see that their oracles tell them nothing! Their 
blindness is not due to stupidity, for they display great ingenuity in explain¬ 
ing away the failures and inequalities of the poison oracle and experimental 
keenness in testing it. It is due rather to the fact that their intellectual ingenuity 
and experimental keenness are conditioned by patterns of ritual behavior and 
mystical belief. Within the limits set by these patterns they show great mtelJ:- 
gence, but it cannot operate beyond these limits. Or, to put it another way: they 
reason excellently in the idiom of their beliefs, but they cannot reason outside. 
or a ^ a * ns t> their beliefs because they have no other idiom in which to e. p 
their thoughts. 

But when faith directs behavior it must not be in glaring 
^Perience of the objective world, or must offer explanations that d 
° the sat *sfaction of the intellect that the contradiction is on > a PP whefl 
° Peculiar conditions. The reader will naturally wonder w hat Aand l ^ 

sequent events prove the prophecies of the poison ora e happens. 

^ ac e says one thing will happen and another and quite 1 er ^ p^ye to 
th/ 6 a ? ain Azan< ^ e af e not surprised at such an outcome, u beliefs 

or.de i. Me. !? ntep»» “ 

bad R C Cra ^ anc * sorcer y and taboos. On this particu a ' t even ts prove 
b8d ^cause it was corrupted by some evil influence. Subseque 
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must make use of them to account for the failure 'll "° nS that (1 *y 

quent experience, since the inquirer accepts the verdict and does not seek 
to check it by experiment. Thus were a man to ask the oracle, “If 1 build mv 
homestead in such-and-such a place will I die there?”... and were the oracle to 
reply Yes, he would not construct his homestead in the ill-omened place.. 
Consequently he would never know what would have happened if he had not 
taken the advice of the oracle.... 

Furthermore, only certain types of question are regularly put to the oracle: 
questions relating to witchcraft, sickness, death, lengthy journeys, mourning 
and vengeance, changing of homestead sites, lengthy agricultural and hunting 
enterprises, and so forth.... One does not ask the poison oracle about small 
matters or questions involving minute precision with regard to time.... 

Indeed, I have noticed that as a rule Azande do not ask questions to which 
easily tested by experience and that they ask only questions which 

n-i 1_i_i «— if nrmrpn nV 


answers are 


embrace contingencies. The answers either cannot be tested, or if proved by 
subsequent events to be erroneous permit an explanation of the error. In the 
last resort errors can always be explained by attributing them to mystical inter¬ 
ference. But there is no need to suppose that the Zande is conscious of an eva¬ 
sion of clear issues. In restricting his questions to certain well-known types 
is conforming to tradition. It does not occur to him to test the oracle exp 
mentally unless he has grave suspicions about a particular packe o p ^ ^ 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that the main purpose o f orc es. 

principal value to the Azande lie in its ability to reveal the 
When they ask about health or marriage or hunting they ar is f or tune. .. • 

about the movement of psychic forces which might cause *"^hich 
By means of his oracles a Zande can discover the my ^ he 

hang over a man and doom him in advance, and haw g hirI1 in 

counteract them or alter his plans to avoid the do h Hence ,t 

particular venture. These forces can be observed in no 


can 


any 


u w — 


penings and therefore cannot easily be com,, g6nerally concer n objective hap- 
r i contrary to experience. 

There is a final problem to discuss. As I ha 
each situation demands the particular pattern' of' e , C / >rde , din earl > er sections, 
Hence an individual in one situation will employ a nn « k app !° priate t0 jt - 
ferent situation. The many beliefs 1 have recorded are so m !** “ a dif ‘ 

thought, and he selects the ones that are chiefly to his ads t ‘°° |S ° f 

suits the oracles, and it declares that B has committed adulte^S tottfeTd 
B knows that he is innocent or wishes to convince others he is. A declares that 
the poison oracles cannot err and that in its revelations he has absolute proof of 
B’s guilt. B can... say, Their poison is foolish," or “They accuse me out of spite” 

A Zande does not readily accept an oracular verdict which conflicts seriously 
with his interests. The authority of a princes oracle is the only way out of the 
impasse because such aspersions cannot be cast at a prince’s oracle or person 
without serious consequences. But when A is in B s situation he will talk just as 
B talks. No one believes that the oracle is nonsense, but every one thinks that for 
some particular reason in this particular case the particular poison used is in 
error in respect to himself. Azande are only skeptical of particular orades and 
not of oracles in general, and their skepticism is always expressed in a mysncal i 
idiom that vouches for the validity of the poison oracle as an institution. . 

In all this Azande are not employing trickery. A man uses tor his individual 
needs in certain situations those notions that most favour his desires. Azande i 
cannot go beyond the limits set by their culture and invent notions, but */dua J 
these limits human behavior is not rigidly determined by custom and a ma» J 
has some freedom of action and thought 
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wats manv and intense nn«- 

hough during the last thirty or so there have been fe* 

tigations of primitive peoples ha%w 
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systematic studies of what we mav call in a 

Phenomena than are range of 

losophies. The word “philosophy” is used here, for want of'fh'!’ primitiv e phi- 
eral sense of the German “Weltanschauung” We have the / ’ in the g«n- 

of primitive philosophies to begin anew to build uJa hot ofob " ** 

formulate problems in the light of it. There is only one way in whichT ** *° 
done. A number of systematic studies of primitive nhilosonhJk / Can be 

When that has been done a classification can be made on the bads of wh^’ 
comparative studies can be undertaken which possibly may lead to sol 
eral conclusions. This book is intended as a contribution which it is ho™/ " 
e useful in the building up of a classification of African philosophic/ 

Such a classification of African philosophies must naturally be by reference 
to their chief and characteristic features. Among all African peoples we find in 
one form or another theistic beliefs, manistic cults, witchcraft notions, interdic¬ 
tions with supernatural sanctions, magical practices, &c., but the philosophy 
of each has its own special character in virtue of the way in which among that 
people these ideas are related to one another. It will be found that one or other 
belief, or set of beliefs, dominates the others and gives form, pattern, and color 
to the whole. Thus, among some peoples, notably a large proportion of the 
Bantu, the dominant motif is provided by the cult of ancestors; among others, 
some of the Sudanic peoples for example, it is found in the notion of witchcraft, 
with which are bound up magical and oracular techniques; among others, such 
as the Nuer, Spirit is in the centre of the picture and manistic and witchcraft 
ideas are peripheral; and among other peoples yet other notions predominate. 
The test of what is the dominant motif is usually, perhaps always, to what a 
people attribute dangers and sickness and other misfortunes and what steps 
they take to avoid or eliminate them. 

Nuer philosophy is, as we have seen, essentially of a religious kin , an is 

dominated by the idea of kwoth, Spirit. As Spirit cannot be directly e ^P er ‘ ence 
by the senses, what we are considering is a conception Kwoth wou > 1 
be entirely indeterminate and could not be thought of by met at aU* ^ 
not that it is contrasted with the idea of cak, creation, ter ™ S ° f bo [ s and 
be defined by reference to effects and relations and by tteuseo y ^ . 

iphors. But these definitions are only schemata, as OP > (hougIll 
s «k for elucidation beyond these terms, •*£££££*, too.TW 


be defined by reference to erects anu » --- . a[)d if we 

metaphors. But these definitions are only schemata, as O P > thoug ht 
seek for elucidation beyond these terms, a statement of what Sp ^ ^ ^ 
to be like in itself, we seek of course in vain. Nuer do no ple ^ 

say that they are merely doar, simple people, and ™ .J d by spirit and 
about such matters? What happens in the worid i d p/w, but no 

spirt, can be influenced by prayer and „ deve, p-W 

more; and the,say, very sensibly, that •h«Eumpe» 
he can tell them the answer to the question he asks. 
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Nevertheless, we can reach certain conclude,,. k . , 
of *e conception. We have seen that Nuer religion is pn« ^ ttlT 
Whether it can rightly be descnbed as monothetst.c is largely a matter of defo 
nition-1 would say, for the reasons I have given, that i, can be so described! 

sense f eady d ! $CUSS f ’ f ° rat n ;Jevel of though, and experience is Spirit 
thought of as something altogether different from God. It follows from the con¬ 
ception of God as Spirit that though he is figured in many diverse figures he can 
be thought of both as each and as all alike and one. But if we say that in spite 
of the many different spirits Spirit is one and that Nuer religion is in this sense 
monotheistic we have to add that it is also modalistic. Spirit, though one, is 
differently thought of with regard to different effects and relations. 

We have, indeed, in this matter to be particularly careful not to be led into 
false conclusions. A theistic religion need not be either monotheistic or poly¬ 
theistic. It may be both. It is a question of the level, or situation, of thought 
rather than of exclusive types of thought. On one level Nuer religion may be 
regarded as monotheistic, at another level as polytheistic; and it can also be 
regarded at other levels as totemistic or fetishistic. These conceptions of spiri¬ 
tual activity are not incompatible. They are rather different ways of thinking of 
the numinous at different levels of experience. We found these different ways of ^ 
thinking reflected in the complex notions involved in sacrifice; and also in (he 
variety of Nuer attitudes towards Spirit, ranging from love to fear, from trust to 

apprehension, from dependence to hostility. . 

Since the basic feature of Nuer religion is the idea of Spirit it is nos- 
prising that certain features of other African religions are oge thef 

them or even entirely lacking. The conception o ances r g ^ play a T 

subordinate. Animistic ideas are almost entirely a sent ‘ , h tbe0 .i 

very minor role, and magic a negligible one. 

centric philosophy, for when both fortune and misfor ^ ^ ulcewjse> # * 
cannot also come from human powers, whet er ^ f orcef a dynamism 
easily understandable that there is no idea of an ^ ^ African religions. It is 

or vital force, which we are told is characteristic 0 n>r part i CU lar represen- 

true that when Nuer speak of kwoth without sped ^ ^personal charac ter, 

tation of it the impression may be conveyed that n ^ ^ concei ved o 

but it is always understood that what is eing re f raC tjon of him- tho u ? * 
either as God or as some particular hypos asi ^ ^ situa tion they a '* 
ma Y not be known which of them is rt a t any rate, the mw 

Hhnd. Moreover, it is certain that, for t e a fairfy recent in ^ 


Mentations of Spirit we find in Nuerlan f d b ° d Another negative 
and development, and Nuer are aware o 0 f ceremo (o0 d, 

religion is the complete absence No ***** 

fi°ns, so prominent among other A rica 
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drink, or sexual ' 

Ihf™ « e M S t““ °i*" y ZtSZ** <** for 

*• “«>y of h j;S; physk * 1 »“ «««. „ d fo 

IellS°" °“S^whTdf‘i™ and P»o‘«™.of N« r 

thrs sense of dependence ], remarkably indmdu'alis'ic In' 1 '" * “ And 

sonal, relationship between man and Pod 1 ,s an lntlmate > Per- 

afk^• CC »|^ 0 „ ofrfjlffcultygreatfy^ton^hecTtheEbnkalnpray«andsaaifice 

* e> “ What 1S Sa,d and in what 1S done - Ae emphasis is on complete surrender 
to Gods will. Man plays a passive role. He cannot get to God but God can get 
to him. Given this sort of piety, we are not surprised to find that the prophet is 
more influential than the priest. 

In this sense of the totality of Nuer religious beliefs and practices forming 
a pattern which excludes conflicting elements and subordinates each part to the 
harmony of the whole, we may speak of their religious system. This does not 
mean, however, that it is an entirely consistent set of ideas. On the contrary, like 
other religions, it contains unresolved ambiguities and paradoxes, as that God 
is remote from men, a deus absconditus [hidden god: ed.] in the sky, and also 
very near to them, a deus revelatus [god disclosed: ed.] in human enterprises 
and affairs; and that he is both friend and foe, whom one summons for aid and 
asks to turn away, seeking at the same time union with him and separation 
from him. It might, indeed, be argued that the breaking up of the conception of 
Spirit into a number of different representations, evoked in different situations, 
could be regarded as a means of resolving both ambiguities; but there wou 
be certain difficulties in this view. Both must always have been there, w iel 
the spirits are a new phenomenon. Also, they are not regarde as som' 
different and apart from God, so that the ambiguities are n °‘ raa jJ and Nuer 
Moreover, although some of the spirits have a capricious sld ^ " neV erthe- 
may be said to have in a way an aversion to some of hem, t y ^ 
less, a coming down of Spirit to earth into a homely relat.onsh.p to men, 


I 

while they may trouble them they also put themselves „ ,k • 
man and Spirit meet. A prophet, indeed, seeks so com I ^ Service ' ,n ,hf ™ 
that he is no longer himself but the spirit. P ete a union wi,h a spirit 

It is in the nature of the subject that there should he k 
dox. I am aware that in consequence 1 have not been -,u a ( mblguit >’ and P aya 
appear to the reader to be obscurities, and even contr,H !• ° aV °' d whal must 
When one looks at Nuer religion from one angle it uemtohUn T 
when one looks at it from another angle it seems to be like that !'nd U* “a 
that do not always correspond. The difficulties of investigation ^ 

,ion have been further added to by the great increase in the number IdZs 
of spiritual forms. < *** 

The taking over from neighboring peoples of new spiritual conceptions 
has, if not produced, greatly accentuated the paradox of the one and the many 
one of the chief problems of Nuer religion today, and one to which I have had 
to devote particular attention. And it has made yet more apparent a farther 
problem, to which I have also given special attention—that of the relation of 
symbol to what it symbolizes—for every new representation requires, if it is 
to acquire more than nominal distinctness, a visible, material symbol. Indeed, 
our difficulties are everywhere greatly increased by historical changes in Nuer 
religion— But if one has to admit that religious conceptions have some auton¬ 
omy and pass from one people to another without our being able to say why 
they do so, we can show that they are much altered in the process, being made to 
conform to the already existing set of ideas into which they are taken. The ideas 
of deng [daughter of the air-spirit: ed.j, colwic [spirits that once were human: 
ed.] and kor [internal body pain: ed.] are very different among the Dinka and 
the Nuer, that of ther [danger associated with pregnant women: ed ] has a \en 
different place in Nuer thought to that which it has in Anuak thought, an 
nyikang [one of the air spirits: ed.] is a very different figure in Nuer re igicn 
from what it is in Shilluk religion.... u . , ^ 

I have throughout my account emphasized, especi y m m\ 

°f sacrifice, the difference between the personal and co ecti\e a.pe ‘ 
religion and that the first is more important for an 

damental character. We learn from the coffective expression t ^ought and 
a bout the social order than about what is specifics v xt\ ^ ^ ^ we 

practice. Its personal expression tells us more ot w at re ' j. - ous aC fivity* r 
recognize that the collective expression is only one or ™ tcrms of their 
‘hall not make the mistake of trying to explain Nuer rehg.on 
s °cial structure alone. .. . conceptions ...asapro- 

Sociological writers... have often treated reigi re j igiou s though![and 

lection of the social order. This is inadmissi e. eV](Jent from our stu y 0 
Practices are influenced by their whole soda 
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cannot be reduced to, or explained 


mod'." onwJ,oo?, 0 „d “<*W , h( „ 

features of their modes of livelihood can hn a * f ° Sh ° W that s °me 
environment into account; and also that somefea'tureTof' ft ■ * T ^ thdr 
ture can be understood only if we take their f pollt,cal struc - 

■d,d ^ 

their environment or their political structure as a function of the 1 ° f 
In my second book I tried to show how some features of their family^ndkin 
s ip systems were more intelligible when seen in relation to tribal and lineage 
systems; but it is not suggested that they could be explained in terms of them 
In this final volume I have tried to show how some features of their religion can 
be presented more intelligibly in relation to the social order described in the 
earlier volumes but I have tried also to describe and interpret it as a system of 
ideas and practices in its own right. 

When the purely social and cultural features of Nuer religion have been 
abstracted, what is left which may be said to be that which is expressed in the 
social and cultural forms we have been considering? It is difficult to give a more 
adequate answer to this question than to say that it is a relationship between 
man and God which transcends all forms. It is not surprising therefore that we 
cannot give any clear account of what for Nuer is the nature of this spiritual 
relationship. We feel like spectators at a shadow show watching insubstantial 
shadows on the screen. There is nothing Nuer can say of the nature of God 
other than that he is like wind or air. They can speak of their experience of 
Spirit but can tell us nothing of Spirit itself. The spirits of the air are little more 
than names to them.... It is much the same with the totemic representations 
of Spirit. They are not in themselves of a spiritual nature but only material 
symbols.... Spirit in itself is for Nuer a mystery which lies behind the names 
and the totemic and other appearances in which it is represented. 

We can, therefore, say no more than that Spirit is an intuitive apprehension, 
something experienced in response to certain situations but known directly only 
to 


memiiig expeiicnveu m icspumc lutcuamsuuauwiu -- / 

to the imagination and not to the senses. Nuer religious conceptions are prop 
erly speaking not concepts but imaginative constructions. Hence the response to 
them is imaginative too, a kind of miming. Words and gestures transport us to a 
realm of experience where what the eye sees and the ear hears is not the same as 
what the mind perceives. Hands are raised to the sky in supplication, but it is no 
the sky which is supplicated but what it represents to the imagination. 
respect is paid to an animal not on account of what the animal is in itse 
on account of what for some people it stands for in thought as a sym <>•••• 
piacular ox is the sacrificer himself and in the ox he dies in sym o . u 


i 
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nficer is not present. The hand of the officiant on the back of the ox represents 
his hand.. Jo the m.ndstckness caused by sin is the sin and in the nTd , 
'dped out by the sacrificial act. We seem indeed to be watching a play or to be 
listening to someones account of what he has dreamt. Perhaps when we have 
this illusion we are beginning to understand, for the significance of the objects 
actions, and events lies not in themselves but in what they mean to those who’ 
experience them as participants or assistants. If we regard only what happens 
in sacrifice before the eyes it may seem to be a succession of senseless, and even 
cruel and repulsive, acts, but when we reflect on their meaning we perceive that 
they are a dramatic representation of a spiritual experience. What this experi¬ 
ence is the anthropologist cannot for certain say. Experiences of this kind are 
not easily communicated even when people are ready to communicate them and 
have a sophisticated vocabulary in which to do so. Though prayer and sacrifice 
are exterior actions, Nuer religion is ultimately an interior state. This state is 
externalized in rites which we can observe, but their meaning depends finally on 
an awareness of God and that men are dependent on him and must be resigned 
to his will. At this point the theologian takes over from the anthropologist. 


Theories of Primitive Religion 

From his perspective as afield working anthropologist, Evans-Pritchard here offers 
an analytical review of major theorists from Tylor and his associates in the l icto- 
era through the first half of the twentieth century and up to his own time. 


rian 



T ylor wished to show that primitive religion was rational, that it arose rom 
observations, however inadequate, and from logical deductions from t 
however faulty; that it constituted a crude natural philosophy, n is rea 
ment of magic, which he distinguished from religion rather or . 

of exposition than on grounds of ... validity, he likewise stressed the ration^ 
dement in what he called “this farrago of nonsense. It also is bas 
observation, and rests further on classification of similarities inferring 

Process in human knowledge. Where the magician goes v%ro t h usm is- 
'hat because things are alike.hey have a mystical link betw^^thus ^ 
taking an ideal connexion for a real one, a subjective one soc ial ^f e 50 

And if We as k h ow peoples who exploit nature an or & al ^ reaS ons for 

make such mistakes, the answer is that they ave ' 

______j 
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fails to achieve its purpose that is JJ ?, g ‘ S , su PP 0Sed *o achieve; and if n 
scription, or by the fact that some prohibfffonha ^ neg ' eCt ° fsonie Pre- 
* orce has impeded it Also P 1 n has ^ een 1 8 nored or some hostilp 

failure, and people everywhere judgements of success and 

when the weight of authority induces accent PI T C ‘ ate evidence > especially 
tion of what contradicts a belief Here tT ? ’* 1 ' confirms . and rejec 
ethnological evidence 6 ^ ° bserVations are borne out by 

ather that he introduced some confusion into it in the form of two new sup¬ 
positions, the one pseudo-historical and the other psychological. Accord¬ 
ing to him, mankind everywhere, and sooner or later, passes through three 
stages of intellectual development, from magic to religion, and from religion 
to science.... Other writers of the period... also believed that magic preceded 
religion. Eventually, says Frazer, the shrewder intelligences probably discov¬ 
ered that magic did not really achieve its ends, but, still being unable to over¬ 
come their difficulties by empirical means and to face their crises through 
a refined philosophy, they fell into another illusion, that there were spiritual 
beings who could aid them. In course of time the shrewder intelligences saw 
that spirits were equally bogus, an enlightenment which heralded the dawn of 
experimental science. The arguments in support of this thesis were, to say the 
least, trivial, and it was ethnologically most vulnerable. In particular, the con¬ 
clusions based on Australian data were wide of the mark.... No one accepts 
Frazers theory of stages today. 

The psychological part of his thesis was to oppose magic and science to reli¬ 
gion, the first two postulating a world subject to invariable natural laws... and 
the last a world in which events depend on the caprice of spirits. Consequently, 
while the magician and the scientist, strange bedfellows, perform their opera¬ 
tions with quiet confidence, the priest performs his in fear and trembling. So 
psychologically science and magic are alike, though one happens to be false 
and the other true. This analogy between science and magic holds only in so 
far as both are techniques, and few anthropologists have regarded it as other 
than superficial. Frazer here made the same mistake in method as [philoso¬ 
pher Lucien: ed.] Levy-Bruhl was to make, in comparing modern science with 
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primitive magic instead of comparing empirical and magical techm 

Same cultural conditions. glcal techn <ques in the 

However, not all that Frazer wrote about magic and religion was chaff 
There was some gram. For example he was able in his painstaking wav to dem 
onstrate... how frequency among the simpler peoples of the world rulers am 
magicians and priests. Then... he provided some usefiil dassificatorv terms 
showing that these associations are of two types, those of similaritv and those 
of contact, homoeopathic or imitative magic and contagious magic He did not 
however, go fiirther than to show that in magical beliefs and rites we can dis 
cern certain elementary sensations. Neither Tylor nor Frazer explained whv 
people in their magic mistake, as they supposed, ideal connexions for real ones 
when they do not do so in their other activities. Moreover, it is not correct that 
they do so. The error here was in not recognizing that the associations are social 
and not psychological stereotypes, and that they occur therefore only when 
evoked in specific ritual situations, which are also of limited duration, as I have 
argued elsewhere. 

About all these broadly speaking intellectualist theories we must say that, if 
they cannot be refuted, they also cannot be sustained, and for the simple reason 
that there is no evidence about how religious beliefs originated. The evolution¬ 
ary stages their sponsors attempted to construct, as a means of supplying the 
missing evidence, may have had logical consistency, but they had no historical 
value. However, if we must discard the evolutionist (or rather progressionist) 
assumptions and judgements, or give them the status of rather vague hypoth¬ 
eses, we may still retain much of what was claimed about the essential rational¬ 
ity of primitive peoples. They may not have reached their beliefs in the manner 
t ese writers supposed, but even if they did not, the element of rationality is 
still always there, in spite of observations being inadequate, inferences faulty; 
a nd conclusions wrong. The beliefs are always coherent, and up to a point they 
can be critical and sceptical, and even experimental, within the system of their 
e iefs and in its idiom; and their thought is therefore intelligible to anyone 
w 0 cares to learn their language and study their way of life. 

I animistic theory in various forms remained for many years unchal- 

v n 8 e< ^ 5 and it left its mark on all the anthropological literature of the day... But 
* Ces k e 8 a n to be raised in protest, both with regard to the origin of religion 

the ord er of its development. 

cri Be [ 0re we consider what they had to say, it should be remarked that the 
* ^ ad two advantages their predecessors lacked. Associations ps> 'c 0 
to e W Was more or less a mechanistic theory of sensation, w’as giv ing " a > 
abl p X ^ erimenta ^ Psychology, under the influence of w r hich anthropologists " ere 
of t0 ma ^ e use of its terms, and we then hear less of the cognith e an mor 

he affective and conative functions... of the mind; of instincts, emotion , 
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3S2£ o( rr ho -^ 

ZZ d T K alS ° ‘° kaVe their mark - But P Xt 0 wa 8 s y m a or d e ImpJrtnttaV 

IX XXX ethn0graphy in the last decades of the n * ne teenth century and 
early ln the present century. This provided the later writers with an abunH 

Of information and of better quality.... abundance 


rxiu 1 lS necessar y to sa y something, albeit little, about Freuds contribution 
IT]he conviction that the hard wall of reality can be broken through in the 
mind, or indeed is not there at all, was what Freud claimed to have found in his 
neurotic patients, and called omnipotence of thought.... The magic rites and 
spells of primitive man correspond psychologically to the obsessional actions 
and protective formulas of neurotics; so the neurotic is like the savage in that he 
“believes he can change the outer world by a mere thought of his.” Here again 
we have put before us a parallelism between ontogenic and phylogenic develop¬ 
ment: the individual passes through three libidinous phases, narcissism, object 
finding, which is characterized by dependence on the parents, and the state 
of maturity in which the individual accepts reality and adapts himself to it; 
and these phases correspond psychologically to the three stages in the intellec¬ 
tual development of man, the animistic (by which Freud seems to have meant 
what others would have called the magical), the religious, and the scientific. 
In the narcissistic phase, corresponding to magic, the child, unable to satisfy 
its desires through motor activity, compensates by overcoming its difficulties 
in imagination, substituting thought for action; he is then under analogous 
psychic conditions to the magician; and the neurotic is like the magician too, 
in that they both over-estimate the power of thought. In other words, it is ten¬ 
sion, an acute sense of frustration, which generates magical ritual, the function 
of which is to relieve the tension. So magic is wish-fulfilment by which man 
experiences gratification through motor hallucination. 

Religion is equally an illusion. It arose and is maintained by feelings of 
guilt. Freud tells us a just-so story which only a genius could have ventured to 
compose, for no evidence was, or could be, adduced in support of it, though, 

I suppose, it could be claimed to be psychologically, or virtually, true in the 
sense that a myth may be said to be true in spite of being literally and his 
torically unacceptable. Once upon a time—the tale deserves a fairy-story °P cn 
ing—when men were more or less ape-like creatures, the dominant father-ma e 
of the horde kept all the females for himself. His sons rose against histyrann^ 
and monopoly, desiring to pleasure the females themselves, and they kil e ^ 
ate him in a cannibalistic feast, an idea Freud gleaned from Robertson 
Then the sons had feelings of remorse, and instituted taboos on eatjng 
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tem identified with the lather, though they did so ceremonially from time 
t0 ti m e, thus commemorating and renewing the guilt; and they established the 
Lher interdiction on incest which is the origin of culture, for culture derives 
Li this renunciation. Freud s theory ot religion is contained in this allegorical 
storv, for the devoured father is also God. It may be regarded as an aetiological 
jnvth, providing a background to the drama enacted in those Viennese families 
0 f whose troubles Freud made clinical analyses which he believed to hold good 
in essentials for all families everywhere, since they arose out of the very nature 
of family structure. I need not elaborate. We all know the main features of his 
thesis, that, to put it crudely, children both love and hate their parents, the son, 
deep in his unconscious, wanting to kill the father and possess the mother (the 
Oedipus complex), and the daughter, deep in hers, wanting to kill the mother 
and be possessed by the father (the Electra complex). On the surface affection 
and respect win, and the confidence felt in, and the dependence felt on, the 
father become projected and idealized and sublimated in the father-image of 
God. Religion is therefore an illusion, and Freud called his book on the subject 
The Future of an Illusion; but it is only an illusion objectively. Subjectively, it is 
not so, for it is not the product of hallucination—the father is real. 

There is no limit to interpretations on these lines.... Magic and religion 
are...both reduced to psychological states: tensions, frustrations, and emo¬ 
tions and sentiments and complexes and delusions of one sort or another. 

I have given some examples of emotionalist interpretations of religion. 
What now are we to make of it all? In my opinion these theories are for the 
most part guesswork of the.. .“if I were a horse” type, with this difference, that 
instead of “if I were a horse I would do what horses do for one or other reason’ 
jt is now “I would do what horses do on account of one or other feeling that 
orses may be supposed to have.” If we were to perform rites such as primitives 
°> we suppose that we would be in a state of emotional turmoil, for otherwise 
°ur reason would tell us that the rites are objectively useless. It seems to me that 
j^ty little evidence is brought forward in support of these conclusions, not even 
y t ose who not only offer them but have also had the opportunity of testing 
em in field research. 

writ^ n< ^ ^ Cre We must as ^ som e questions. What is this awe which some-. 
ern ^ rs ’ '' Sa y is characteristic of the sacred? Some say it is the specific religious 
(j 0 l0n ’ ot fi e rs that there is no specific religious emotion. Either *ay 
bt? t? ne k novv whether a person experiences awe or thrill or whatever it mav 
tocla^T C *° es one rec °gnize it, and how does one measure i t'.*- J 
w 0u i (1 S1 \ anc * ex Pl aj n social behaviour by supposed psychology 
tio n of f Cet * Some stran g e results. If religion is characterize o > tf * " 
to b e n . Car> ^ en a ma n fleeing in terror from a charging buffalo m-g. ' _ 

°rming a religious act; and if magic is characterized 
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unrest or feelings of mysterv and awe Th ^ ^ P ° SSlb 6 cause for emotional 

5£~ *•' f ™ 

bring ^T, ,'r ,h “ 8h 0 '' , P, "' CiPa ' l0n ,he r ““ "“>' 

ic th™ 6 ^’ With u regard t0 the alle 8 ed cathartic function of magic, what evidence 
is there that when a man performs agricultural, hunting, and fishing magic he 
eels frustrated, or that if he is in a state of tension the performance of the rites 
releases his distress? It seems to me that there is little or none. However he may 
be feeling, the magician has to perform the rites anyway, for they are a custom¬ 
ary and obligatory part of the proceedings.... I might add that in [Bronislaw: 
ed.] Malinowski s case [his fieldwork in the Trobriand Islands: ed.] I think it is 
possible that much of his observation of rites was of those performed for his 
benefit, and in return for payment, quite outside their normal setting, in his 
tent; and if this is so, it could hardly be held that any display of emotion there 
may have been was caused by tension and frustration.... 

For the same reason we must reject the wish-fulfilment theories. In com¬ 
paring the neurotic with the magician they ignore the fact that the actions and 
formulas of the neurotic derive from individual subjective states, whereas those 
of the magician are traditional and socially imposed on him by his culture and 
society.... In classing primitive peoples with children, neurotics, &c., the mis¬ 
take is made of assuming that, because things may resemble each other in some 
particular feature, they are alike in other respects, the pars pro toto [part for the 
whole: ed.] fallacy.... And, we may ask, who ever met a savage who believed 
that by a thought of his he could change the world? He knows very well that he 
cannot. This is another variety of the “if I were a horse” kind: if I were to behave 
in the way a savage magician does, I would be suffering from the maladies of 
my neurotic patients. 

We are not, of course, to dismiss these interpretations out of hand. They 
were a not unhealthy reaction against a too intellectualist position. Desires and 
impulses, conscious and unconscious, motivate man, direct his interests, an 
impel him to action; and they certainly play their part in religion. That is not to 
be denied. What has to be determined is their nature and the part they do p ay 


!' 
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What I protest against is mere assertion, and what I challenge is an av i 
,1 ,n ° f em0 “° n “ ™".» Ihe olil , ofUSSST” 

Sociological Theories 

fte position of Durldieim, perhaps the greatest figure in the history of modern 
sociology, can only be appraised if two points are kept in mind The first is that 
for him religion is a social, that is an objective, fact. For theories which tried to 
explain it in terms of individual psychology he expressed contempt How he 
asked, if religion originated in a mere mistake, an illusion, a kind of hallucina¬ 
tion, could it have been so universal and so enduring, and how could a vain 
fantasy have produced law, science, and morals? Animism is, in any case, in its 
developed and most typical forms, found not in primitive societies but in such 
relatively advanced societies as those of China, Egypt, and the classical Medi¬ 
terranean. As for naturism (the nature-myth school) [i.e., the view of theorist 
Max Muller, who argued that religion arose when early peoples, in describing 
natural objects or processes like the sun or storm, were led by their language, 
whose nouns have gender, to personify them as gods: ed.], was religion to be 
explained any more satisfactorily as a disease of language, a muddle of meta¬ 
phors, the action of language on thought, than as a false inference from dreams 
or trances? Apart from such an explanation being as trivial as the animistic one, 
it is a plain fact that primitive peoples show remarkably little interest in what 
we may regard as the most impressive phenomena of nature—sun, moon, sky, 
mountains, sea, and so forth — whose monotonous regularities they take for 
granted.... 

[R]eligion... is... a social and objective phenomenon which is indepen¬ 
dent of individual minds, and it is as such that the sociologist studies it. What 
gives it objectivity are three characteristics. Firstly, it is transmitted from one 
generation to another, so if in one sense it is in the individual, in another it is 
Outside him, in that it was there before he was born and will be there after he is 
ea d. He acquires it as he acquires his language, by being born into a particular 
s °ciety. Secondly, it is, at any rate in a closed society, general. Everyone has the 
Same s °rt of religious beliefs and practices, and their generality, or collectivity 
glVes th em an objectivity which places them over and above the psychologic 
x perience of the individual, or indeed of all individuals. Thirdly it is o ig 
° ry - Apart from positive and negative sanctions, the mere fact t at re 
ner al means, again in a closed society, that it is obligatory, or e\tn 
coercion, a man has no option but to accept what everybo y g ive fl were 

cause he has no choice, any more than of what language e spea ^ heIc j 

t0 b e a sceptic, he could express his doubts only in terms oft 
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by aU around him. And had he been born into a different society, he would hav< 


had adifferent set of beliefs, just as he would have had a different laZ 

The second point which has to be borne in mind concerns the autonomy of 
eligmus phenomena. I will only mention it here.... Durkheim was not 3 
“ d ™ n ' stlc and materialistic as some have made him out to be. Indeed > 

1 should be inclined to regard him as a voluntarist and idealist. The functions 
ot the mind could not exist without the processes of the organism, but that, he 
maintains, does not mean that psychological facts can be reduced to organic 
facts and be explained by them, but merely that they have an organic basis. At 
each level the phenomena have autonomy. Likewise, there could be no socio¬ 
cultural life without the psychical functions of individual minds, but social pro- 
cesses transcend these functions through which they, as it were, operate and, 
if not independent of mind, have an existence of their own outside individual 
minds.... Religion is a social fact. It arises out of the nature of social life itself, 
being in the simpler societies bound up with other social facts, law, econom¬ 
ics, art, &c., which later separate out from it and lead their own independent 
existences. Above all it is the way in which a society sees itself as more than a 
collection of individuals, and by which it maintains its solidarity and ensures its 
continuity. This does not mean, however, that it is merely an epiphenomenon 
of society, as the Marxists would have it. Once brought into existence by collec¬ 
tive action, religion gains a degree of autonomy, and proliferates in all sorts of 
ways which cannot be explained by reference to the social structure which gave 
birth to it but only in terms of other religious and other social phenomena in a 
system all its own. 

These two points having been made, we need delay no longer in presenting 
Durkheims thesis. He started with four cardinal ideas..., that primitive religion 
is a clan cult and that the cult is totemic..., that the god of the clan is the clan 
itself divinized, and that totemism is the most elementary or primitive, and m 
that sense original, form of religion known to us. By that he meant that it is 
found in societies with the simplest material culture and social structure, an 
that it is possible to explain their religion without making use of any element 
borrowed from a previous religion. Durkheim thus agrees with those who see 
in totemism the origin of religion, or at least its earliest known •• 

What then is the object revered in this totemic religion? It is not simp y 
product of delirious imagination; it has an objective basis. It is a cu ° 
thing which really does exist, though not the thing the ' 

is society itself, or some segment of it, which men worship in these ideal repr 

sentations. And what, says Durkheim, is more =£has absolute 

thing necessary to arouse the sensation 
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Dwtkeans thevxv For Freud God is the father, fot Durkht,,,, 
No- jfhis theoo holds tor the Australian aboriginals, u hold, 
. ^ - jn cf~-er.il. for. he sax’s, totemic religion contains all the rlr 
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otccbc’ idioocs, evren those the most advanced. Durkheim was candid 
to acrr this, that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander 
of sacrechcss. of the soul and of God. can be explained sociologi 
ETfcrthe Absh^ms, then in principle the same explanation is valid tor all 
^IcsaiDO^ whom the same ideas are found with the same essential charac 
Durkheim was most anxious not to be accused of a mere restatement 
rfhistorical materialism |Le.. Marxism: ed.]. In showing that religion is some 
inessentials social he does not mean that collective consciousness is a mere 
^phenomenon of its morphological basis, just as individual consciousness is 
not merely an efflorescence of the nervous system. Religious ideas are produced 
bv a synthesis of individual minds in collective action, but once produced they 
have a life of their own: the sentiments, ideas, and images “once born, obey 
laws all their ownT None the less, if Durkheims theory' of religion is true, obvi¬ 
ously no one is going to accept religious beliefs any more; and yet, on his own 
showing, they are generated by the action of social life itself, and are necessary 
for its persistence. This put him on the horns of a dilemma, and all he could 
say to get off them was that, while religion in the spiritual sense is doomed, a 
secular assembly may produce ideas and sentiments which will have the same 
function; and in support of this opinion, he cites the French revolution with its 
cult of Fatherland, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, and Reason. Did it not in 
its first years make these ideas into sacred things, into gods, and the societ) it 
had brought into being a god? He hoped and expected, like Saint-Simon an 
Comte, that as spiritual religion declined, a secularistic religion of a humanist 
tond would take its place. 

Durkheims thesis is more than just neat; it is brilliant and imaginative, 
T 0 * poetical; and he had an insight into a psychological fundamental o re - 
gl0n: the elimination of the self, the denial of individuality, its having no me 
or eve n existence, save as part of something greater, and ot er, t an 
e ■ B ut I am afraid that we must once more say that it is also a jus 
ote mism could have arisen through gregariousness, but there is n0 in 
»nd other forms of religfon coold have developed,» '' 

“»>*«ms theory ,h„ they did, from totemim or what he<£*«- 
oople, but again there is no evidence that they did. It can «. ^ n wme 
inceptions must bear some relation to the socia ore 
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SS£ aCC ° rd W f eCOn ° mic ’ P° litical ’ moral > a "d other social facts, and even 

with 7 6 a produCt of soclal 1,fe > in the sense that there could be no religion 

thout society, any more than there could be thought or culture of any kind-but 

Durkheim is asserting much more than that. He is claiming that spirit, soul, and 
ot ler religious ideas and images are projections of society, or of its segments, 
and originate in conditions bringing about a state of effervescence. 

My comments must be few and brief. While various logical and philosophi¬ 
cal objections could be raised, I would rather base the case for the prosecution 
on ethnographical evidence. Does this support the rigid dichotomy he makes 
between the sacred and the profane? I doubt it. Surely what he calls “sacred” and 
“profane” are on the same level of experience, and, far from being cut off from 
one another, they are so closely intermingled as to be inseparable. They cannot, 
therefore, either for the individual or for social activities, be put in closed depart¬ 
ments which negate each other, one of which is left on entering the other.... My 
test of this sort of formulation is a simple one: whether it can be broken down 
into problems which permit testing by observation in field research, or can at 
least aid in a classification of observed facts. I have never found that the dichot¬ 
omy of sacred and profane was of much use for either purpose.... 

With regard to the Australian evidence cited: one of the weaknesses of 
Durkheim’s position is the plain fact that among the Australian aboriginals it 
is the horde, and then the tribe, which are the corporate groups, and not the 
widely dispersed clans; so if the function of religion is to maintain the solidar¬ 
ity of the groups, which most require a sense of unity, then it should be the 
hordes and tribes, and not the clans, that should perform the rites generating 
effervescence.... What is the point of maintaining through ceremonies the soli- 
darity of social groupings which are not corporate and which do not have any 

joint action outside the ceremonies? 

Durkheim chose to argue his thesis on the evidence of 
almost entirely on that of Australian totemism. Now, Australian totem* 
is a very untypical and highly specialized type of totemism, and cont usions 
tow” LX-e. if .ecu,*., cannot b« taken a. valid “J? 
eral- Furthermore, totemic phenomena are ‘l "" 1 " ', for „ 

out Australia....The assertion that Australian totemism g t 

of totemism is quite arbitrary, andIrestson * e J* S h U ^ ptl ^ mplest cu l tu re and 
form of religion is necessarily held y P P we wou id then have to 

social organization. But even if we accept t ’ , as tec hnologi- 

account for the fact that some “ amuc h s mipler social organi¬ 
cally undeveloped as the Australians are of no gre at importance 

zation, have no totems (or clans), or rites.... One must say also 

for them, end ye. dte, god! of Aust* « 
that there appears to be precious 
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theses of totems; though this is a clever attempt to get rid of their awkward 
syn sence . One sometimes sighs — if only Tylor, Marrett, Durkheim, and all the 
P est of them could have spent a few weeks among the peoples about whom they 

f re ely wrote. 

S I have mentioned a few points which seem to me to be sufficient to raise 
bts about Durkheim’s theory, if not to invalidate it altogether.... I must, 
T* ever,...make a final comment on his theory of the genesis of totemism 
d therefore of religion in general. It contravenes his own rules of sociological 
method, for fundamentally it offers a psychological explanation of social facts, 
and he himself has laid it down that such explanations are invariably wrong. 
It was all very well for him to pour contempt on others for deriving religion 
from motor hallucination, but I contend that this is precisely what he does him¬ 
self. No amount of juggling with words like “intensity” and “effervescence” can 
hide the fact that he derives the totemic religion of the Blackfellows [Australian 
Aborgine peoples: ed.] from the emotional excitement of individuals brought 
together in a small crowd, from what is a sort of crowd hysteria.... The argu¬ 
ment, like so many sociological arguments, is a circular one—the chicken and 
the egg. The rites create the effervescence, which creates the beliefs, which cause 
the rites to be performed; or does the mere coming together generate them? 
Fundamentally Durkheim elicits a social fact from crowd psychology. 


There are grave objections to...the sort of sociological (or should w ) 
sociologistic?) explanations we have been considering, not t e eas 
inadequacy of the data, which, as I have earlier said, are often 
confusing. Then, we have here to urge again, negative instances c ^ ^ 
ignored. They must be accounted for in terms of the t eor> pu an( j 

theory must be abandoned. What about primitive peop es w ^ mora l 

no totems;... who do not associate the right ° r ‘17' ?‘Bythe'ti m e all the excep- 
qualities; who have lineages but no ancestor cu , • • / - ns 0 f ^ the- 

tions have been registered and somehow accounte or, ^ a c j iarac ter 

°ries are little more than plausible guesses of so £ enera no K 0 dv knows what 
that they are of little scientific value, all the more so in in £ na i an aly- 

to do with them, since they can neither be prove nor an d meaning 

sis< If one were to test the theory of Durkheim. • • a ^ong? • • • Now 

of religion, how could it be either substantiated or s maintain the solidar- 

d °es one know whether religion maintains or ° es „ t ^ e y m ay be false, 
hy of a society? All these theories may be true, u ^ tQ stu itifv further 
^ eat and consistent they may appear to be, u ofthe facts and otfer 

ln quiry, because in so far as they go beyon esc _ j me ntal verification. e 
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sSaSSaSESKS*: 

, tK In ^° nCludlng • • ■* passin § attention might be called to the similarity some 
of the theories we have touched on bear to those of Marxist writers, or some of 
them, who in many ways present the most straightforward and lucid exposition 
ot a sociological point of view. Religion is a form of social “superstructure,” it is 
a mirror’ or a “reflection” of social relations, which themselves rest upon the 
basic economic structure of society.... [R]eligion is “a reflection of production 
relations (particularly those of master and servant) and the political order of 
society conditioned by them” [quoting from Marxist Nikolai Bukharin: ed.]. 
So, religion tends always to take the form of the economico-political structure 
of society, though there may be a time-lag in the adjustment of the one to the 
other. In a society consisting of loosely connected clans religion assumes the 
form of polytheism; where there is a centralized monarchy, there is a single god; 
where there is a slave-holding commercial republic (as at Athens in the sixth 
century B.C.), the gods are organized as a republic. And so forth. It is, of course, 
true that religious conceptions can only be derived from experience, and the 
experience of social relations must furnish a model for such conceptions. Such 
a theory may, at least sometimes, account for the conceptual forms taken by 
religion, but not for its origin, its function, or its meaning. In any case, neither 
ethnography nor history (e.g. it is quite untrue that, as Bukharin asserts, in the 
Reformation the ruling princes all sided with the Pope) sustains the thesis. 

Though I cannot discuss the matter further here, I would suggest that 
in their general approach to the study of social phenomena there is much in 
common, though they are dressed differently, between the French sociologi¬ 
cal school and the Marxist theorists. Though the latter regarded Durkheim as 
a bourgeois idealist, he might well have written Marx’s famous aphorism, tha 
it is not the consciousness of men that determines their being but their socia 
being which determines their consciousness. 


Modern Theories and the Primitive Mind 

;ra „in» schools about them have withered away.... 
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In these theories it was assumed, taken for granted, that we were at one end 
fthe scale of human progress and the so-called savages were at the other end, 
° d that, because primitive men were on a rather low technological level, their 
^ ueht and custom must in all respects be the antithesis of ours. We are ratio- 
[ J primitive peoples, prelogical, living in a world of dreams and make-believe, 
of mystery and awe; we are capitalists, they communists; we are monogamous, 
they promiscuous; we are monotheists, they fetishists, animists, pre-animists or 
what have you, and so on. 

Primitive man was thus represented as childish, crude, prodigal, and com¬ 
parable to animals and imbeciles. ... 

F All this fitted in very well with colonialist and other interests, and some 
were prepared to admit that some of the discredit must go to the American eth¬ 
nologists who wanted an excuse for slavery, and some also to those who desired 
to find a missing link between men and monkeys. 

Needless to say, it was held that primitive peoples must have the crudest 
religious conceptions, and we have had occasion to observe the various ways in 
which they are supposed to have reached them. This may further be illustrated 
in the condescending argument, once it was ascertained beyond doubt that 
primitive peoples, even the hunters and collectors, have gods with high moral 
attributes, that they must have borrowed the idea...from a higher culture, 
from missionaries, traders, and others. Tylor asserted this, almost certainly 
wrongly, as Andrew Lang showed, about the Australian aboriginals.... Modern 
research has shown that little value can be attributed to statements of this sort; 
but it was more or less an axiom of the time that, the simpler the technology 
and social structure, the more degraded the religious, and indeed any other, 
conceptions.... 

My task is expository, but I have also to put before you what seems to me to 
be the fundamental weakness of the interpretations of primitive religion which 
atone time appeared to carry conviction. The first error was the basing of them 
°n evolutionary assumptions for which no evidence was, or could be, adduced, 
second was that, besides being theories of chronological origins, they were 
so theories of psychological origins; and even those we have labeled socio¬ 
logical could be said to rest ultimately on psychological suppositions of the if 
^ ere a horse” sort. They could scarcely have been otherwise so far as the arm- 
T * ^hropologists w r ere concerned, those whose experience was restricted 
eir owm culture and society, within that society to a small class, and within 
1 c ass to a yet smaller group of intellectuals.... 




the D ^ ere anc * now * have a different task to perform: to suggest what should be 
ooedure in investigations of primitive religions. I do not deny that peoples 
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have reasons for their beliefs-that they are rational; I do not deny that religious 
mes ma Y be accompanied by emotional experiences, that feeling may even be 
an important element in their performance; and I certainly do not deny that 
religious ideas and practices are directly associated with social groups-that reli¬ 
gion, whatever else it may be, is a social phenomenon. What I do deny is that 
it is explained by any of these facts, or all of them together, and I hold that it is 
not sound scientific method to seek for origins, especially when they cannot be 
found. Science deals with relations, not with origins and essences. In so far as it 
can be said that the facts of primitive religions can be sociologically explained at 
all, it must be in relation to other facts, both those with which it forms a system 
of ideas and practices and other social phenomena associated with it.... 

All this amounts to saying that we have to account for religious facts in 
terms of the totality of the culture and society in which they are found.... They 
must be seen as a relation of parts to one another within a coherent system, 
each part making sense only in relation to the others, and the system itself 
making sense only in relation to other institutional systems, as part of a wider 
set of relations.... 

I regret to say that very little progress has been made along these 
lines.... [W]hile in other departments of anthropology some, even consider¬ 
able, advance has been made by intensive research, in the study of kinship and 
of political institutions for example, I do not think that comparable advance has 
been made in the study of primitive religion.... I am glad to say, however, since 
primitive religion in a broad sense has been one of my own chief interests that 
lately there have been signs of a renewed interest in it, and from what we have 

called a relational point of view.... . . f 

Now sooner or later, if we are to have a general sociological theory of reli- 
eion we shall have to take into consideration all religions and not just primitive 
religions- and only by so doing can we understand some of its essential features 
Fol “hi»T-a„cL and .«h»logyh„e r.nd.r.d m.g.c r.d-d,.,. 

Ie^boundby ties of family and kin |' ndp ^ 

If we do not have some general state ™ en (|u reli ions 0 f particular 
not go beyond innumerable P ar * 1( ^ statements were indeed attempted, 

rSiT^ESS£2. -5- -*" 4 " om ,0 “ 

and method... • 
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would propose instead that we do some research into the matter. Com- 
e religion is a subject hardly represented in our universities, and the data 
reclaims to be such are derived almost entirely from books—sacred texts, 
° fW ^ical writings, exegetics, mystical writings, and all the rest of it. But for 
t* 0 thropologist or sociologist, I would suggest, this is perhaps the least sig- 
the . an t part of religion, especially as it is very evident that the scholars who 
books on the historical religions are sometimes uncertain what even key 
meant to the authors of the original texts. The philological reconstruc- 
WOf S and interpretations of these key words are only too often uncertain, con¬ 
tradictory, and unconvincing, e.g. in the case of the word “god.” The student 
fan ancient religion or of a religion in its early phases has no other means of 
Lunining it than in texts, for the people contemporaneous with the texts are 
0 more and cannot therefore be consulted. Serious distortions may result, as 
when it is said that Buddhism and Jainism are atheistic religions. No doubt 
they may have been regarded as systems of philosophy and psychology by the 
authors of the systems but we may well ask whether they were by ordinary 
people; and it is ordinary people the anthropologist is chiefly interested in. To 
him what is most important is how religious beliefs and practices affect in any 
society the minds, the feelings, the lives, and the inter-relations of its members. 
There are few books which describe and analyse in any adequate manner the 
role of religion in any Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, or Christian community. For 
the social anthropologist, religion is what religion does. I must add that such 
studies among primitive peoples have been few and far between. In both u\ i 
lized and primitive societies herein lies an enormous and almost untilled field 
of research. 

Furthermore, comparative religion must be comparative in a relational 
manner if much that is worth while is to come out of the exercise. It com 
parison is to stop at mere description..., we are not taken very far towards 
an understanding of either similarities or differences. The Indian monists, the 
Buddhists, and the Manichees may all be alike in desiring release from the bo y 
and detachment from the world of sense, but the question we would ask is 
whether this common element is related to any other social facts. An attempt 
Was made in this direction by Weber and Tawney in relating certain Protestan 
teachings to certain economic changes. Indeed, far be it from me to bt itt e 
students of comparative religion on this score, for, as I hope I ha\ e s ow n 
ear lier lectures, we anthropologists have not made much progress in t e. or 
te ational studies which I believe to be those required and the only ones \ 

are Hkely to lead us to a vigorous sociology of religion. j fWnt 

Indeed, I have to conclude that I do not feel that on the whole t e j <■ 
tha° rieS WC ^ ave reviewed > either singly or taken together, give us rmic ^ 
n c °mmon-sense guesses, which for the most part miss the mar 
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partly one 1 have already given, that the writers were Mfekjnefore* 8 i*' * b e ^ eve ' 

terms ot origins and essences e ^ kln § t° r explanations in 

somoUioal,^- 

St* T "■" "“ y m “ 1“ “ fc r him. As for „ llZ 

lgmn as a factor in social life is concerned, it may make little difference 
whether the anthropologist is a theist or an atheist, since in either case he can 
only take into account what he can observe. But if either attempts to go further 
than this, each must pursue a different path. The non-believer seeks for some 
theory—biological, psychological, or sociological-which will explain the illu- 
sion, the believer seeks rather to understand the manner in which a people 
conceives of reality and their relations to it. For both, religion is a part of social 
life, but for the believer it has another dimension. On this point I find myself 
in agreement with [Father Wilhelm: ed.] Schmidt in his confutation of [French 
scholar Ernest: ed] Renan: “If religion is essentially of the inner life, it follows 
that it can be truly grasped only from within. But beyond a doubt, this can be 
better done by one in whose inward consciousness an experience of religion 
plays a part. There is but too much danger that the other [the non-believer] will 
talk of religion as a blind man might of colours, or one totally devoid of ear, of 
a beautiful musical composition.” 

In these last lectures I have given you an account of some of the main past 
attempts at explaining primitive religions, and I have asked you to accept that 
none of them is wholly satisfactory. We seem always to have come out by the 
same door as we went in. But I would not wish to have you believe that so much 
labour has been to no purpose. If we are now able to see the errors in these 
theories purporting to account for primitive religions, it is partly because they 
were set forth, thereby inviting logical analysis of their contents and the testing 
of them against recorded ethnological fact and in field research. The advance 
in this department of social anthropology in the last forty or so years may be 
measured by the fact that, in the light of the knowledge we now have, we ca 
point to the inadequacies of theories which at one time ca / ried /^ 
we might never have obtained this knowledge had it not been for the pioneers 

whose writings we have reviewed. 
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Clifford Geertz: Religion as 
World-View and Ethic 


O ver the last quarter of the twentieth century, anthropologist Clifford 
Geertz (1926-2006) held a place of eminence in American intellec¬ 
tual circles comparable to that of Evans-Pritchard in Britain. Like Evans- 
Pritchard, he took it as an axiom that serious cultural inquiry must begin 
“in the field,” and that theorists who wish to claim the warrant of scientific 
anthropology for their opinions must in some measure apprentice them¬ 
selves through direct encounter with a culture or community other than 
their own. Like Evans- Pritchard also, Geertz took a keen interest in reli¬ 
gion, though that was but one among multiple aspects of cultural analysis 
he pursued. 

Geertz was born in San Francisco, California, in 1926. He served in 
the U.S. Navy in World War II, returned from duty to study at Antioch 
College, and entered Harvard University for graduate study, taking a doc¬ 
torate in social anthropology in 1956. Before and again after taking his 
degree, he traveled to Indonesia, where he undertook fieldwork, initially in 
a town on the island of Java and later on the exotic island of Bali. At both 
sites his first mission was ethnography—the preparation of a close, inte¬ 
grated description of social behaviors and beliefs. Though he was person¬ 
ally nonreligious, this work led him quickly to discern the central place of 
religion in Indonesian life. In 1960 these labors led to his first monograph, 
Religion of Java y a careful study of Javan symbolism, ritual, and custom 
that explored the complex religious blend of Islam, Hinduism, and native 
animist belief that governed all aspects of community life. A brief selec¬ 
tion from this work devoted to death and mourning is provided in the first 
election here. 

In 1960 Geertz was appointed to the faculty at the University of Chicago, 
where he remained for the next decade. At the same time, he initiate 
new held project in Morocco, where he was able to observe another (more 
exclusively) Muslim culture with a history and a geographica tu 
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at th^MoroccalTlocdes, hVpubUshed ££ ^^ for field ^ 

tion of what he called two “styles” of lit (1968 >> an ex Pl°ra 

clash between th < 

as the marabout, or warrior-saint and alternaJT C ° °" ' h6 figUre known 
protest movement he called 

countries. In retrospect we can see that th* • , ’ dlscernible ln both 

P w Jr , u d J Serves as the third Selection provided below 

While at Harvard Geertz had been exposed to a strong, indepen- 

ently American tradition of anthropology that reached back to the previ- 
ous century, when an immigrant German-educated scholar, Franz Boas 
established a school of anthropologists who capitalized on access to native 
American tribal cultures. This American school placed somewhat more 
emphasis on the human attitudes and dispositions that shape a culture 
than did Europeans, influenced by Durkheim and Marx, who stressed the 
reverse: society’s role in shaping human attitudes. In addition, Geertz stud¬ 
ied with Harvard social theorist Talcott Parsons, who was an admirer of 
Max Weber. Like Weber, Parsons stressed that a society consists of indi¬ 
vidual persons, a social system, and—not least—a “cultural system”: a 
complex pattern of verbal and visual symbols that frame behavior, define 
relationships, mediate between the individual and the group, and address 
overarching questions of meaning and purpose. 

In his theoretical work, Geertz embraced this American perspective in 
the form of “symbolic anthropology” and advocated its merits over purely 
functionalist social theory. This approach has also been called “interpretive 
anthropology”—inquiry animated not just by the scientific aim to explain 
human social structure, but by a more humanistic effort to interpret 
human culture, giving full weight to the role of ideas, beliefs, and emotions 
that confer meaning on life’s activities. Geertz’s favorite vehicle for advo¬ 
cating his “interpretive anthropology” was not the book, but the article, 
or essay. In the prime years of his career he produced a steady stream of 
intriguing, innovative journal articles reflecting this approach. The most 
important of these were collected into Interpretation of Cultures (1973), 
an award-winning volume which extended Geertzs reputation beyond the 
circles of professional anthropology. The lead essay of this volume, penne 
under the title “Thick Description,” offered a kind of definitive statemen 
on the issue. There he argues that the mission of anthropology is not jus 
describe, say, kinship groups or patterns of economic exchange, u 
so by grasping above all the network of cultural ideas and values th g 
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them significance and governs their use. The collection also featured “Reli¬ 
gion as Cultural System,” an essay that offered Geertz’s signature statement 
on understanding, or (as he would prefer to say it) “interpreting,” religion 
Most of that essay appears in the second of these selections. In it Geertz lays 
out a multipart “thick” definition of religion, then explicates in detail each 
of its component parts. Along the way he elucidates the role of religion as, 
for most cultures, the first and final source of those general concepts of the 
world and life which furnish the framework of ideas and goals that govern 
communal life. He takes a position that in the end might best be described 
as a carefully qualified, nonreligious appreciation of religions role as, in 
every culture, the creator of its “reality” and keeper of its ideals. 

In 1970 Geertz became the first social scientist ever appointed to the 
faculty of the famous Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton University, 
once the host of Albert Einstein and still today a magnet for the world s fin¬ 
est mathematicians and physicists. The entry of a literate, but “nonnumer- 
ate,” social scientist to a circle of thinkers so committed to purely theoretical 
science of the highest order was not without controversy. Nonetheless, the 
honor stands as a testament to both the originality and influence of a theo¬ 
rist who, though little inclined personally to religion, found himself drawn 
to emphasize its crucial role in both the formation and function of culture. 




The Religion of Java 


This short selection depicts the religious mood that accompanies personal mourn¬ 
ing in the Indonesian town of Modjokuto, on the island of Java, the site of Geertz ’ 
first anthropological field study. 


unre- 


T'he mode of a Javanese funeral... is not one of hysterical bereavement, 
strained sobbing, or even of formalized shrieks of grief for the deceaseds 
eparturc. Rather it is a calm, undemonstrative, almost languid letting go, a 
rie ritualized relinquishment of a relationship no longer possible. Tears are 
o approved of and certainly not encouraged; and one sees remarkably few of 
^ e rn. The effort is to get the job done, not to linger over the pleasures of grief. 
e etailed busy-work of the funeral, the politely formal social intercourse 


Sch RPT re P r * n * ec ^ w kh the permission of The Free Press, a Division of Simon & 
right Polishing Group, from The Religion of Java by Clifford Geertz. Copy- 

renewed 1988 by Clifford Geertz. All rights reserved. 
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the grielpToces TevZ^Z 'XoTlZe **** 

Iklas, that state of willed affectlessness, is the watchword, and although it is 
often difficult to achieve, it is always striven for. 

I went to buy a sarong from Mudjito, whose wife died suddenly about two 
weeks ago. Mudjito was still rather upset about it evidently, smiling a nervous 
smile from ear to ear and talking about it without a pause for breath from 
the moment I came in.... He said first, as Javanese inevitably do when they 
“have trouble,” “I beg your pardon a thousand times because my wife is not 
here” (that is, please lighten my burden of grief by giving me your pardon); 
and I mumbled in return that I was sorry I had not come to see him sooner. 

He then went on at great length about how he was iklas, that it was God that 
took his wife away, and that he had no right to complain. He said that he was 
just iklas and bent to the will of God (Mudjito was a santri [Muslim; ed.] 
and thus more likely to ascribe things to the will of God than an abangan 
[traditional animist: ed.] would be). There was nothing he could do anyway. 
When first she died, he could see no reason to go on working (I noticed him 
already in the store the day after the death, people going in and out paying 
their respects). What was the point of it? He said that he felt his wife was 
not evil and had done no wrong, and he felt that she didn’t deserve to die so 
young. But after a while he began to see that...he should be iklas, and now 
that he was truly iklas he didn’t feel anything at all any more. He said that’s 
the way one should feel. Ones feeling should be flat, even, always on the same 
level.... He said that happiness and unhappiness are irrevocably connected 
with one another; so, if one is happy now, he will surely be unhappy later on, 
and one should not indulge himself in either feeling.... He satd one shouldn 
keep strong emotions locked up in his heart, but iklas. Just Itke when I se 

to see the children raised. 

Sometimes this self-discipline proves too difficult and more direct measures 
need to be applied. 

I asked him if he 

IS-,-:.,—- 
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they die, you can get quite upset.” He said that when his youngest chH died 
(evidently not so long ago) at the age of one and a half, his oldest son Jh , 
is about 17 or 18, cried solidly for a week, couldn't eat, couldn't sleep or anv 
thing. Finally, he went and got a dukun [magician: ed.] for him, and L dukun 
came and gave the boy some magic tea to drink and uttered a spell over the 
boy enjoining him to forget about the death, which he then did. He stopped 
crying and ate and slept normally. 


Despite deviations such as this, most people do what can only be called a 
remarkable job of at least not showing their grief..... 

Whatever the deeper psychological reasons for this relative equanimity 
about personal extinction may be, assuming it is real, there are beliefs on the 
intellectual level to which one might point in partial explanation. One infor¬ 
mant insisted that curers can never have any effect on the length of ones life. 
If one is going to die at thirty, he will die at thirty; if at sixty, sixty. All the 
dukun can do is make life easier for one.... There are variations on this belief in 
fate, however; for some hold that a mans life will be lengthened if he behaves 
ethically, and other people (or sometimes the same ones—the logical compat¬ 
ibility of separate beliefs is not usually a serious issue for abangans) think that 
premature death may be the result of sheer accident, sorcery, consorting with 
evil spirits, taking a false oath, an especially fast pace of living, persistent and 
prolonged emotional upset, or a sudden trauma of some sort. 

But perhaps the major intellectual reason Javanese seem not to fear death 
so much as some other peoples is that it seems to them to bear the characteris¬ 
tics of that emptiness of emotional and intellectual content, that inner restraint 
of the will, that they value so highly. 


He talked a little about this attitude toward death. It was all determined abso¬ 
lutely by God, so there was no use worrying about it and no use feeling sorry 
when someone else died. I asked him why some sinners flourished as the 
green bay tree, and so forth, and he said that he thought God was giving them 
a chance to understand. He laughed and said, “Yes, you often see old bent-oN er 
men who are real sinners.” And he said he thought that God keeps them living 
in hopes they’ll finally see the light, whereas the young good ones are all right 
anyway and so they die early, as a kind of reward, for it is a good thing to 
dead. He spoke happily, not in any weltschmerz mood. I asked why he thoug 
this, and he said, “Well, when you are dead, you don’t want 
God—God doesn’t need any money, or wife, or auto, oes e - , 

wonderful, not to want anything.... I said, Well, if it is so gc <■ ^ 

why don’t people kill themselves?” He was properly o en e a ^ ^ 
said, “That would be wrong because it would be from your o • 
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to die anytime (he was about seventy); he thought it a good state not to 

anything, not to need anything, like God.... ant 

Three separate notions of life after death, again often held concurre tl 
the same individual, are present in Modjokuto. The first is the Islamic versi * \ 
the concept of eternal retribution, of punishment and reward in the afterworld 
for the sins and good deeds in this one. This is, naturally enough, strongest 
among the santris , often—especially among the more modern groups—com¬ 
plete with ideas of hell-fire, the constant moral inspection of the individual bv 
God, and the awfulness of absolute Judgment.... One finds it throughout the 
society, although usually rather vaguely conceived and only half believed in 
outside of strictly Moslem circles. 

Much more popular with abangans is the concept of sampurna , which 
means literally “perfect” or “complete” but which indicates in this context that 
the individual personality completely disappears after death and nothing is 
left of the person but dust. (Like many peoples around the world, the Java¬ 
nese, although they often conceive of the dead as spirits annoying the living 
or demanding worship from them, never consider seriously what it must be 
like to be a spirit and never reflect that they will become one themselves. One 
sometimes hears the idea that spirits of the dead who attack people are those 
of individuals who have been evil in their lifetime, and sometimes also setans 
[spirits that possess: ed.] and the like are held to originate partly from this 
source, although this is as often explicitly denied.) 

The third view, which is extremely widely held by all but santris, who con¬ 
demn it as heretical, is the notion of reincarnation—that when a person dies 
his soul enters shortly thereafter into an embryo on its way to being born. e 
usual way in which this occurs is that a pregnant woman feels a sudden in ^j 
craving for some special food—an orange out of season or a due e g8 ^ 
the soul is inside this food and so enters the woman’s womb and is re 
her child. Often but not always reincarnation occurs within the . sal ™L m the 
although the relationship maybe rather distant and the individua in 
soul is reincarnated need not necessarily be of the same sex as ^ a 

It may be heralded by a dream on the part of the mother or es a 
similarity of features in the child and the recently decease or h J m it is the 
birthmark. It is not wise to tell a child when it is stll | y°“ n 3 ° , ed , and he 
reincarnation, for this might make the soul within the chi a when 

would fall sick. After he is over six or so, it does not mat er y seeme d to 
I asked people of whom they were the reincarnation, they _ hildre n were 
know, although they could almost always tell me of whom h ^ 
reincarnations. Sometimes people hold to the Hindu no f wh ile ah'*’ 

and regression in the stages of being according to ones dep 
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but most abangans leave this sort of thing to prijajis [Hindus) to reflect upon 
an d use the idea of reincarnation primarily to explain personal peculiarities in 
their children and strange behavior on the part of an odd animal now and then, 
such as dogs who fast, as humans often do, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Javanese have sometimes been said to worship their ancestors, but 
except for the vague apostrophes to “the ancestors” taken generally or to ones 
own ancestors as “grandfathers and grandmothers” in spells and at slametans, 
the burning of incense to “ancestors” on Thursday nights by a few people, and 
the decoration of family graves now and again, evidence of any kind of ancestor 
cult is absent in Modjokuto. Javanese claim they reckon kinship ascent eight 
generations back and have terms for each level (father, grandfather, great¬ 
grandfather ...); but I never knew anyone who knew his ancestors by name back 
farther than his grandfather, and I have never heard of an ancestor, other than 
parents, being petitioned by name. Javanese “ancestor worship,” in present-day 
Modjokuto at least, amounts to little more than a pious expression of respect 
for the dead plus a lively awareness of the necessity of being on good terms with 
ones own deceased father and mother and of being sure to feed them some rice 
or flowers when they appear in ones dreams. 


Religion as Cultural System 

This essay has been recognized as the definitive statement of Geertz’ “symbolic" or 
“interpretive,” anthropology as applied to religion. 


T wo characteristics of anthropological work on religion accomplished since 
the second world war strike me as curious when such work is placed against 
that carried out just before and just after the first. One is that it has made no 
theoretical advances of major importance. It is living off the conceptual capital 
°f its ancestors, adding very little, save a certain empirical enrichment, to it. 

second is that it draws what concepts it does use from a very narrow 1\ 
defined intellectual tradition. There is Durkheim, Weber, Freud, or Malinowski, 
an d in any particular work the approach of one or two of these transcendent 
8 u res is followed, with but a few marginal corrections necessitated 


“Religion as Cultural System.” by Clifford Geertz. In Michael Banton, 
0 °gical Approaches to the Study of Religion. Copyright 1966 by Assocta i 
‘“'•hropologists of the Commonwealth. Reproduced by permission ot Tay 
00 s > United Kingdom. 
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natural tendency to excess of seminal minds or by the expanded body of reli¬ 
able descriptive data. But virtually no one even thinks of looking elsewhere— 
to philosophy, history, law, literature, or the “harder” sciences—as these men 
themselves looked, for analytical ideas. And it occurs to me, also, that these two 
curious characteristics are not unrelated. 

If the anthropological study of religion is in fact in a state of general stag¬ 
nation, I doubt that it will be set going again by producing more minor varia¬ 
tions on classical theoretical themes. Yet one more meticulous case in point for 
such well-established propositions as that ancestor worship supports the jural 
authority of elders, that initiation rites are means for the establishment of sex¬ 
ual identity and adult status, that ritual groupings reflect political oppositions, 
or that myths provide charters for social institutions and rationalizations of 
social privilege, may well finally convince a great many people, both inside the 
profession and out, that anthropologists are, like theologians, firmly dedicated 
to proving the indubitable. In art, this solemn reduplication of the achieve¬ 
ments of accepted masters is called academicism; and I think this is the proper 
name for our malady also. Only if we abandon, in a phrase of Leo Steinbergs, 
that sweet sense of accomplishment which comes from parading habitual skills 
and address ourselves to problems sufficiently unclarffied as to make discovery 
possible, can we hope to achieve work which will not just reincarnate that of the 

Tffie way to do^^is^oTto a^ndon the^establUhment of traditions 

anthropology in .hi. field,but .0 “wrf'^Ulali.B. 

of the men who, as I say, domina g w ber > s Verstehenden 

it—Durkheim’s discussion of the nature of** aand collective ones, 
methodology, Freud’s parallel ^^^tZl^reVipori and common 

thev in and of themselves, encompass,,.. concep tual envelope in which 

in social anthropological circk^beca ^ ^ ^ ^ in voked. M ^ 
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f meanings embodied in symbols, a system of inherited conceptions expressed 
° symbolic forms by means of which men communicate, perpetuate, and 
develop their knowledge about and attitudes toward life. Of course, terms such 
6 “meaning,” “symbol,” and “conception” cry out for explication. But that is 
^ecisely where the widening, the broadening, and the expanding come in. If 
Philosopher Suzanne: ed.] Langer is right that “the concept of meaning, in all 
its varieties, is the dominant philosophical concept of our time,”... it is perhaps 
time that social anthropology, and particularly that part of it concerned with 
the study of religion, became aware of the fact. 

As we are to deal with meaning, let us begin with a paradigm: viz., that 
sacred symbols function to synthesize a people’s ethos-the tone, character, 
and quality of their life, its moral and aesthetic style and mood—and their 
world view—the picture they have of the way things in sheer actuality are, their 

most comprehensive ideas of order.. .. 

The notion that religion tunes human actions to an envisaged cosmic order 
and projects images of cosmic order onto the plane of human experience is 
hardly novel. But it is hardly investigated either.... (T]he theoretical framework 
which would enable us to provide an analytic account of it... does not exist. 

Let us, therefore, reduce our paradigm to a definition, for, although it is 
notorious that definitions establish nothing, ... [tjhey. .. have the useful virtue 
of explicitness.... Without further ado, then, a religion is: (1) a system of sym¬ 
bols which acts to (2) establish powerful, persuasive, and long-lasting moods,and 
motivations in men by (3) formulating conceptions of a genera ° rder °f e *% n 
and (4) clothing these conceptions with such an aura of (actuality tha 
moods and motivations seem uniquely realistic. 

A system of symbols which acts to... 

Such . tremendous weigh, i, being put«» *«- 
first move must be to decide with some precision w a we re fer 

it. This is no easy task, for, rather like “culture^ “symbol hasbeenuse 

to a great variety of things, often a number o t ema something else 

In some hands it is used for anything whlch ^ an on-coming 

to someone: dark clouds are the symbo ic V rec nt> quality, or rela- 

r »in.... In... others, however, it is used for any o jec • ’ n js the symbols 

tion which serves as a vehicle for a conception nu mber 6...is 

“meaning”—and that is the approach 1 shall foOowhj*^ ^ worried]y 
a symbol. But so also is the Cross, talked abou , b ols, or at least sym- 

>n air or fondly fingered at the neck.— e ^] tions of notions, abstraction. 

b olic elements, because they are tangible for embodiments of i 
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titudes, judgments, longings, or beliefs. To undertake the study of cultural 
cavity activity in which symbolism forms the positive content-is thus not 
to abandon social analysis.... Cultural acts, the construction, apprehension 
and utilization of symbolic forms, are social events like any other; they are as 
public as marriage and as observable as agriculture. 

They are not, however, exactly the same thing; or, more precisely, the sym¬ 
bolic dimension of social events is, like the psychological, itself theoretically 
abstractable from those events as empirical totalities. There is still... a differ¬ 
ence between building a house and drawing up a plan for building a house. 

So far as culture patterns, that is, systems or complexes of symbols, are 
concerned, the generic trait which is of first importance for us here is that 
they are extrinsic sources of information. By “extrinsic,” I mean only that— 
unlike genes, for example—they lie outside the boundaries of the individual 
organism as such in that intersubjective world of common understandings 
into which all human individuals are born.... By “sources of information,” I 
mean only that—like genes—they provide a blueprint or template in terms of 
which processes external to themselves can be given a definite form. As the 
order of bases in a strand of DNA forms a coded program,... so culture pat¬ 
terns provide such programs for the institution of the social and psychological 
processes which shape public behavior. Though the sort of information and 
the mode of its transmission are vastly different in the two cases, this com¬ 
parison of gene and symbol is more than a strained analogy.... Itis actually 
a substantial relationship, for it is precisely because of the fact that geneti¬ 
cally programmed processes are so highly generalized in men, as compared 
with lower animals, that culturally programmed ones are so ‘nrportant.only 
because human behavior is so loosely determined by intrinsic sources of. 

1 ^unren, that cultural pat- 

‘‘ ^Ic” The term “model” has, however, two senses-an ot 

terns are m °Jls. .^Th what . g stressed is the manipulation of 

sense and a for sense.... closely, into parallel with 

symbol structures so as to bring the , how dams WO rk by 

the pre-established nonsymbolic system, as whe g P or 

d/vLp.ng • theory of hyd'.*-». then, 

ehart models Phystal mW.onsh.je m ^ ^ ^ „ , he 

hensible; it is a model / J in terms of the relationships expressed 
lation of the nonsymbolic systems i t0 the specifications implied 
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which are only models for, not models of, culture patterns have an intrinsic 
double aspect: they give meaning, that is, objective conceptual form, to social 
jod psychological reality both by shaping themselves to it and by shaping it to 

themselves. 

It is, in fact, this double aspect which sets true symbols off from other 
sorts of significative forms. Models for are found, as the gene example sug¬ 
gests, through the whole order of nature; for wherever there is a commu¬ 
nication of pattern, such programs are, in simple logic, required. Among 
animals, imprint learning is perhaps the most striking example.... But 
models of— linguistic, graphic, mechanical, natural, etc., processes which 
function not to provide sources of information in terms of which other pro¬ 
cesses can be patterned, but to represent those patterned processes as such, 
to express their structure in an alternative medium—are much rarer and 
may perhaps be confined, among living animals, to man. The perception of 
the structural congruence between one set of processes, activities, relations, 
entities, and so on, and another set for which it acts as a program, so that the 
program can be taken as a representation, or conception—a symbol— of the 
programmed, is the essence of human thought. The intertransposability of 
models for and models of which symbolic formulation makes possible is the 
distinctive characteristic of our mentality. 


...to establish powerful , pervasive , and long-lasting moods and motivations in 

men by... 

So far as religious symbols and symbol systems are concerned this inter 
ransposability is clear.... [T]he same self-discipline which rewards a Javanese 
nystic staring fixedly into the flame of a lamp with what he takes to e an 
ntimation of divinity drills him in that rigorous control ot emotiona ex P 
>ion which is necessary to a man who would follow a quietistic sty < : 
Whether one sees the conception of a personal guardian spirit, a 
ary, or an immanent God as synoptic formulations of the 
is templates for producing reality with such a character seems monie nt 

1 matter of which aspect, the model of ox model/or, one wan 
to bring into focus. The concrete symbols involve . • • P oin 
^ e y both express the worlds climate and shape it. distinctive set of 

They shape it by inducing in the worshl P pe ^ ^ 0 f his activity and the 
dispositions ... which lend a chronic character to act ivity or an occur- 

^ality of his experience. A disposition descri es 

rence but a probability of an activity being P erfor ^ sonieW hat different sorts 

So far as rpliainns activities are concerne • . .; rtn c 
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A motivation is 
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a persisting tendency, a chronic inclination 


certain sorts r>f a 7 uluuiai >on to perform 

Mtuat.cn ^ eXPenenCe CCr,ain «•» <***■« •» certain^ 

tiem T°!‘ Ve ' 7 lamb ,° yant coura 8 e ” consists in such enduring propemi- 
.« as to fastt in the wilderness.... “Moral circumspection” consists in such 
grained tendencies as to honor onerous promises, to confess secret sins in the 
tace oi severe public disapproval, and to feel guilty when vague and generalized 
accusations are made at seances.... Motives are thus neither acts (that is, inten- 
tionai behaviors) nor feelings, but liabilities to perform particular classes of act 
or have particular classes of feeling. And when we say that a man is religious, 
that is, motivated by religion, this is at least part—though only part—of what 
we mean. 

Another part of what we mean is that he has, when properly stimulated, a 
susceptibility to fall into certain moods, moods we sometimes lump together 
under such covering terms as “reverential,” “solemn,” or “worshipful” Such gen¬ 
eralized rubrics actually conceal, however, the enormous empirical variousness 
of the dispositions involved, and, in fact, tend to assimilate them to the unusu¬ 
ally grave tone of most of our own religious life. The moods that sacred sym¬ 
bols induce, at different times and in different places, range from exultation to 
melancholy, from self-confidence to self-pity, from an incorrigible playfulness 
to a bland listlessness—to say nothing of the erogenous power of so many of the 
world’s myths and rituals. No more than there is a single sort of motivation one 
can call piety is there a single sort of mood one can call worshipful. 

The major difference between moods and motivations is that where 
the latter are, so to speak, vectorial qualities, the former are merely sea- 
lar Motives have a directional cast, they describe a certain overall course, 
gravitate toward certain, unusually temporary, consummations. But moods 
vary only as to intensity: they go nowhere. They spring from certain circum 
stances but they are responsive to no ends. Like fogs, they just settle »ndl, 

motivations are “made meaningful with reference to f ,» with 

they are conceived to conduce, ^ 

reference to the conditions from which y interpret moods 

w"p,e, motives terms o,Mr • ^^bee... be 

in terms of their sources. We say that a p ® ,, he is conscious of 

wishes to succeed; we say that a person is w the caS e when 

The hanging thread of charity when * 

the interpretations are ultimate^Cha y timism is Christian opd 
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Itfiduity of the Navaho find* it* rationale in , belief that •, ■ 
operates mechanically, it is coercible; their chronic fearfulnew find, „?) £ 
nale in a conviction that, however “reality” operates, it U both enorm^l 

powerful and terribly dangerous. 

, .. by formulating conceptions of a general order of existence and 

That the symbols or symbol systems which induce and define diipoti 
tions we set off as religious and those which place those dispositions in a cos¬ 
mic framework are the same symbols ought to occasion no surprise, for what 
else do we mean by saying that a particular mood of awe is religious and not 
secular, except that it springs from entertaining a conception of all -pervading 
vitality.... What any particular religion affirms about the fundamental nature of 
reality may be obscure, shallow, or, all too often, perverse; but it must.. .affirm 
something. If one were to essay a minimal definition of religion today, it would 
perhaps not be Tylor’s famous “belief in spiritual beings.”. . . 

Usually, of course, religions affirm very much more than this: we believe, 
as James remarked, all that we can and would believe everything if we only 
could. The thing we seem least able to tolerate is a threat to our powers of con¬ 
ception, a suggestion that our ability to create, grasp, and use symbols may fail 
us, for were this to happen, we would be . .. helpless— The extreme generality', 
diffuseness, and variability of man’s innate (that is, genetically programmed 
response capacities means that without the assistance of cultural patterns he 
would be functionally incomplete.... Man depends upon symbols and sy mbol 
systems with a dependence so great as to be decisive for his creatural \iability 
and, as a result, his sensitivity to even the remotest indication that they may 
prove unable to cope with one or another aspect of experience raises 

him the gravest sort of anxiety.... ..ml 

There are at least three points where chaos-a tumult of events which lack 

not just interpretations but interpretability— threatens to brea in upon 
the limits of his analytic capabilities, at the limits of his P ovvers °_ eo f intr ac- 
an d at the limits of his moral insight. Bafflement, suffering, an as sustaine(1 
table ethical paradox are all, if they become intense : com prehensible 

lon g enough, radical challenges to the proposition that If ** jt ... 
and that we can, by taking thought, orientourse ves , t investigated by 

Of the three issues, it is the first which has been least 
modern social anthropologists (though Evans n ^ is a notable 

sion of why granaries fall on some Azande an n ^ attem pts to bring 
exception). Even to consider peoples religious e ^ fugues, volcanic 
an ornalous events or experiences—death, rea ™ ’ a t least potentially 
Options, or marital infidelity-within the circ 
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explicable seems to smark 1 

develop...some notions as tr^hn!!, dun * b aston >shment.•.without tryi.Jm 
the more ordinary deliverances of ^ 6atUres mi 8 ht be reconciled with 
explanatory ^Uure of 2 

for mapping the empirical world tends to lead to T P T r " S '''° ne has 

. BUt thC qu f St for lucidit Y and the rush of metaphysical anxiety that occurs 
hen emp.ncal phenomena threaten to remain intransigently opaque is found 
on much humbler intellectual levels. Certainly, I was struck in my own work, 
much more than I had at all expected to be, by the degree to which my more 
ammistically inclined informants behaved like true Tyloreans. They seemed to 
be constantly using their beliefs to “explain” phenomena.... What they were not 
ready to do was... to leave events to themselves.... 

Nor is this to argue that it is only, or even mainly, sudden eruptions of 
extraordinary events which engender in man the disquieting sense that his 
cognitive resources may prove unavailing.... More commonly it is a persis¬ 
tent, constantly re-experienced difficulty in grasping certain aspects of nature, 
self, and society... which renders man chronically uneasy and toward which 
a more equable flow of diagnostic symbols is consequently directed. It is what 
lies beyond a relatively fixed frontier of accredited knowledge that... sets ordi¬ 
nary human experience in a permanent context of metaphysical concern and 
raises the dim, back-of-the-mind suspicions that one may be adrift in an absurd 
world.... 

The second experiential challenge... the problem of suffering... has been 
rather more investigated, or at least described, mainly because of the great amount 
of attention given in works on tribal religion to... illness and mourning... 

As a religious problem, the problem of suffering is...how to suffer, how 
to make of physical pain, personal loss, worldly defeat, or the helpless con- 
Ipton of others'*agony so—g ^bl, 
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resources for formulating analytic ideas in an authoritative conception n f tK 
overall shape of reality, so on an other side it anchors the power of n , ' 
symbolic, resources of expressing emotions-moods, sentiments pl'l? 
affections, feelings.... ’ F S10n s, 

For those able to embrace them, and for so long as they are able to embrace 
them, rehgtous symbols provide a cosmic guarantee not only for their ability 0 
comprehend the world but also, comprehending it, , 0 give precision to their 
feeling, a defimtion of their emotions which enables them, morosely or jovfullv 
grimly or cavalierly, to endure it. y ' 

Consider in this light the well-known Navaho curing rites usually referred 
to as “sings.” A sing is a kind of religious psychodrama.... There are three main 
acts: a purification of the patient and audience; a statement, by means of repeti¬ 
tive chants and ritual manipulations, of the wish to restore well-being (“har¬ 
mony”) in the patient ; an identification of the patient with the Holy People and 
his consequent “cure.” ... The sustaining effect of the sing... rests ultimately on 
its ability to give the stricken person a vocabulary in terms of which to grasp 
the nature of his distress and relate it to the wider world.... A sing is mainly 
concerned with the presentation of a specific and concrete image of truly 
human, and so endurable, suffering powerful enough to resist the challenge of 
emotional meaninglessness raised by the existence of intense and unremovable 
brute pain. 

The problem of suffering passes easily into the problem of evil, for if suffer¬ 
ing is severe enough it usually, though not always, seems morally undeserved 
as well, at least to the sufferer. But they are not, however, exactly the same 
thing.... For where the problem of suffering is concerned with threats to our 
a to put our ‘undisciplined squads of emotion” into some sort of soldierly 
order, the problem of evil is concerned with threats to our ability to make sound 
moral judgments. What is involved in the problem of evil is not the adequacy r 
of our symbolic resources to govern our affective life, but the adequacy of those 
resources to provide a workable set of ethical criteria, normative guides to gov- 
e rn our action. The vexation here is the gap between things as they are and as 
e y ought to be if our conceptions of right and wrong make sense.... 

[T]he disquieting sense that ones moral insight is inadequate to ones 
moral experience, is as alive on the level of so-called primitive religion as it is 
° n that of the so-called civilized_ 

"fhus the problem of evil, or perhaps one should say the problem about e\ il, 
ls in essence the same sort of problem of or about bafflement and the problem 
°r about suffering. The strange opacity of certain empirical events, the dumb 
f Uselessness of intense or inexorable pain. .. raise the uncomfortable suspicion 
at Perhaps the world, and hence mans life in the world, has no genuine or e 
a And the religious response to this suspicion is in each case t 
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upon the just-but to deny that there e a d r eVentS ’l- ha k hfe hurtS> ° r that rainfalls 
durable, and that justice is a mirage WJaUs im'' T* 5 ’ that i$ unen ‘ 
at least is that the elusiveness be accounted for W fk ’ ‘° 3 rdigious »*" 
fact.. .that life is abs urd and the attempt to Ll “ * n0t the resu " of the 
tional sense out of experience is booties^.... ^ m ° r3 ’ lntellectual - °r emo- 

the inescapab!Uty 'of^igmirTtfce' ^^7 ^ * leaSt reco g™ing, 

...and clothing those conceptions with such an aura of/actuality that. 

There arises here, however, a more profound question: how is it that this 
denial comes to be believed? How is it that the religious man moves from a 
troubled perception of experienced disorder to a more or less settled conviction 
of fundamental order? just what does “belief” mean in a religious context? Of 
all the problems surrounding attempts to conduct anthropological analysis of 
religion this is the one that has perhaps been most troublesome and therefore 
the most often avoided, usually by relegating it to psychology.... 

It seems to me that it is best to begin any approach to this issue with 
frank recognition that religious belief involves not a Baconian induction from 
everyday experience—for then we should all be agnostic—but rather a prior 
acceptance of authority which transforms that experience. The existence of 
bafflement, pain, and moral paradox—of The Problem of Meaning—is one of 
the things that drives men toward belief.... 

In tribal religions authority lies in the persuasive power of traditional 
imagery; in mystical ones in the apodictic force of supersensible experience; in 
charismatic ones in the hypnotic attraction of an extraordinary personality. But 
the priority of the acceptance of an authoritative criterion in religious matters 
over the revelation which is conceived to flow from that acceptance is not less 
complete than in scriptural or hieratic ones. The basic axiom underlying what 
we may perhaps call “the religious perspective” is everywhere the same: he who 

would know must first believe.... , 

If we place the religious perspective against the background of thr 
the other major perspectives in terms of which men construe the world-the 


l 
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conttnon-sensical, the scientific, and the aesthetic—its soenatet, 
more sharply. What distinguishes common sense as a mode oT^T*** 
sinl ple acceptance of the world, its objects, and its processes as tJT" 8 “V a 
seem to be-wha. is sometimes called naive realist SSl'T 

perspective it is precisely this givenness which disappears Deltbera^T k 
and systematic inquiry, the suspension of the pragmatic motive in fast 
interested observat.on... are the hallmarks of the attempt to graso th 1 1 1 
scientifically. And as for the aesthetic perspective, ,t involves a susltt 
of naive realism... in that... one merely ignores that experience in fast of an 
eager dwelling upon appearances.... 1 ™ 

The religious perspective differs from the common-sensical in that as 
already pointed out, it moves beyond the realities of everyday life to wider ones 
whtch correct and complete them.... It differs from the scientific perspective ,h 
that it questions the realities of everyday life not out of institutionalised skep 
ticistn. but in terms of what it takes to be wider, nonhypothet.cal truths. 
Rather than detachment, its watchword is commitment; rather than analvsis 
encounter. And it differs from art in that instead of effecting a disengagement 
from the whole question of factuality,... it deepens the concern with fact and 
seeks to create an aura of utter actuality. It is the sense of the “really real” upon 
which the religious perspective rests and which the symbolic activities of reii- 
gton as a cultural system are devoted to producing, intensifying, and, so far as 
possible, rendering inviolable.... It is, again, the imbuing of a certain specif.; 
complex of symbols—of the metaphysic they formulate and the stvle of life they 
recommend-with a persuasive authority which, from an analytical point of 
view, is the essence of religious action. 

Which brings us, at length, to ritual. For it is in ritual—that is, consecrated 
avior that this conviction that religious conceptions are veridical and that 
re gious directives are sound is somehow generated. It is in some sort of cer- 
m °nial form... that the moods and motivations which sacred symbols induce 
in men and the general conceptions of the order of existence which they formu- 
°r men mee t and reinforce one another. In a ritual, the world as lived and 
e world as imagined, fused under the agency of a single set of symbolic forms, 
rn 0ut to be the same world.... 

However, though any religious ritual... involves this symbolic fusion of 
os and world view, it is mainly certain more elaborate and usually more 
Ca H £ 0nes • ■ • which shape the spiritual consciousness of a people.... [Wje mav 
ese foh-blown ceremonies “cultural performances” and note that they 
gi resen ^ * • • ^e point at which the dispositional and conceptual aspects of reli* 
conver 8 e f°r the believer.... 

^ here for the “visitors” religious performances can, in the nature of the 
e > °nly be presentations of particular religious perspective, ... for participants 
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models of what theyTeli^but Ilso' riah “‘ ioni5 > realizations of it-not only 
Plast, dramas ^ ^ 

niancefrom Bah—That *** 

ntual combat with an endearing monster called Barong. ... [T^eTa^oT 

Zlr ! ma t d d3nCe " WhiCh the w ’ tc h—depicted l a ialted old"dow 
and a a " ? infants-comes to spread plague and death upon the 

land and is opposed by the monster-depicted as a kind of cross between a 
clumsy bear, a silly puppy, and a strutting Chinese dragon. Rangda, danced by 
a single male, is a hideous figure.... Her long red tongue is a stream of fire. And 
as she dances she splays her dead-white hands, from which protrude ten-inch 
claw-like fingernails, out in front of her and utters unnerving shrieks of metallic 
laughter. Barong, danced by two men fore-and-aft in vaudeville horse fashion, 
is another matter.... He is adorned with flowers, sashes, feathers, mirrors, and a 
comical beard made from human hair. And though a demon too,...the cluster 
of tinkling bells which hang from his absurdly arching tail somehow contrives 
to take most of the edge off his fearfulness. If Rangda is a satanic image, Barong 
is a farcical one, and their clash is a clash (an inconclusive one) between the 
malignant and the ludicrous. 

This odd counterpoint of implacable malice and low comedy pervades the 
whole performance. Rangda... seems insane with fear and hatred as she screams 
deprecations at Barong amid the wild clanging of the gamelan. She may in fact 

go amok_Barong, though he is charged with the same mana-like sacred 

power as Rangda, and his impersonators are also entranced, seems to have very 
great difficulty in being serious. He frolics with his retinue of demons and 
generally prances about in paroxysms of narcissistic vanity... .The twin themes 
of horror and hilarity find their purest expression in the two protagonists and 
their endless, indecisive struggle for dominance but they are woven wtthd Bb- 
erate intricacy through the whole texture of the drama. They or rather the rela 

Barong performance h « re -g” F “^"omerely a sp^tade to be watched but a 
that the drama is for the Bd ^ J e Rangda . B arong encounter has 

ritual to be enacted.... [B]y the ti ofthe memb ers of the group spon- 

been concluded a majority, o . ' . . imaginatively but bodily. • • • A 

soring it will have become caught up in .< not P* ^ ere from three or four to 
Rangda-Barong struggle is inevita y ® 7 another demon, falling 

several dozen spectators becoming ^ afte r the other,” and, snatch' 

into violent trances “like firecrackers g trance> spre ading like a pam - 

ing up krisses, rushing to join the y 
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usuany — . .™ -..wiiunuiipiace one in which Rangda and r, 

live. To become entranced is, for the Balinese, to cross a threshold into anl” 8 

order of existence.... » another 


At length, when it seems as though Rangda will finally prevail a numh 
of entranced men rise, krisses in hand, and rush to support Barong. But as they 
approach Randga ..., she wheels up on them and... leaves them comatose on 
the ground... . Then Barong moves among the kris dancers and wakens them 
by snapping his jaws at them or nuzzling them with his beard. As they return 
still entranced, to “consciousness,” they are enraged by the disappearance of 
Rangda, and unable to attack her they turn their krisses (harmlessly because 
they are entranced) against their own chests in frustration. Usually sheer pan¬ 
demonium breaks out at this point with members of the crowd, of both sexes, 
falling into trance all around the courtyard.... 

It is in the direct encounter with the two figures in the context ofthe actual 
performance that the villager comes to know them as, so far as he is concerned, 
genuine realities.... The acceptance of authority that underlies the religious 
perspective that the ritual embodies thus flows from the enactment of the ritual 
itself. By inducing a set of moods and motivations—an ethos—and defining 
an image of cosmic order—a world view—by means of a single set of symbols, 
the performance makes the model for and model of aspects of religious belief 
mere transpositions of one another. Rangda evokes fear as well as hatred, dis¬ 
gust, cruelty, horror.... And on his side Barong not only induces laughter, he 
incarnates the Balinese version of the comic spirit—a distinctive combination 
of playfulness, exhibitionism, and extravagant love of elegance, which, along 
with fear, is perhaps the dominant motive in their life. The constantly recurring 
struggle of Rangda and Barong to an inevitable draw is thus for the believing 
Balinese both the formulation of a general religious conception and the author¬ 
itative experience which justifies, even compels, its acceptance. 


... that the moods and motivations seem uniquely realistic 

But no one, not even a saint, lives in the world religious symbols tormu 
late all of the time, and the majority of men live in it only at the moment 
The everyday world of common-sense objects and the practical acts 1 ^'- 
Paramount reality in human experience. .. . The interweaving o t e m | g 
and comic, which the Rangda-Barong combat depicts, animates a ve 
ra nge of everyday Balinese behavior, much of which, like the rl t u 1 * ’ 
candid fear narrowly contained by obsessive playfulness, e i 
ogically interesting not because, as vulgar positivism wou a » j v 

the social order (which, in so far as it does, it does not onl, ven q • 
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IRleligious belief in the midst of rituTl Y ’ “ Shapes “■ 
transporting him, so far as he is concerned intT * 6 t ? gulfs the total P er son, 
and religious belief as the pale, remembered reflect m ° de ° f existence > 

midst of everyday life are not Dreciselv the , fU ° f ‘J 131 ex P erie nce in the 

this has led to some confusion, most especially in conneTtionwflh th' l ° ^ 
primitive mentality problem. Much of the difficulty between Lm Bruhl 1 
Malinowski on the nature of “native thought," for example, arises from a lack 
ot full recognition of this distinction; for where the French philosopher was 
oncerned with the view of reality savages adopted when taking a specifically 
rehgtous perspective, the Polish-English ethnographer was concerned with that 
which they adopted when taking a strictly common-sense one. Both perhaps 
vaguely sensed that they were not talking about exactly the same thing, but 
where they went astray was in failing to give a specific accounting of the way 
in which these two forms of “thought”—or, as I would rather say, these two 
modes of symbolic formulations—interacted, so that where Levy-Bruhls sav¬ 
ages tended to live, despite his postludial disclaimers, in a world composed 
entirely of mystical encounters, Malinowskis tended to live, despite his stress 
on the functional importance of religion, in a world composed entirely of prac¬ 
tical actions.... 

It is this placing of proximate acts in ultimate contexts that makes religion, 
frequently at least, socially so powerful. It alters, often radically, the whole land¬ 
scape presented to common sense, alters it in such a way that the moods and 
motivations induced by religious practice seem themselves supremely practi¬ 
cal, the only sensible ones to adopt given the way things “really” are.... 

The nature of the bias religion gives to ordinary life varies with the religion 
involved, with the particular dispositions induced in the believer by the specific 
conceptions of cosmic order he has come to accept. On the level of the “great 
religions, organic distinctiveness is usually recognized, at times insisted upon 
to the point of zealotry. But even at its simplest folk and tribal levels where 
the individuality of religion tradition, ha, » ofen be,,, dn.olved into and. 
* » ■aniLm,- -.nim.ti.m.- lotetniatn,- Mi.m.n •"« 

for worship^and^inhe^otheMnsip^categories^nieans 

gro»P?of men behave b.c.nae of -hat the, believe drey have 
„ndoro„per,o„.liiy,y..« m t^ ,TmVibl«- ■ ■ " f ' b '”T 
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at once the tone of the village atheist and that of the village preacher, as well 
as their more sophisticated equivalents, so that the social and psychological 
implications of particular religious beliefs can emerge in a clear and neutral 
light. And when that is done, overall questions about whether religion is “good” 
or “bad,” “functional” or “dysfunctional”...disappear..., and one is left with 
particular evaluations, assessments, and diagnoses in particular cases. There 
remains, of course, the hardly unimportant question of whether this or that 
religious assertion is true, this or that religious experience genuine, or whether 
trU e religious assertions and genuine religious experiences are possible at all. 
But such questions cannot even be asked, much less answered, within the self- 
imposed limitations of the scientific perspective. 

For an anthropologist, the importance of religion lies in its capacity to 
serve, for an individual or for a group, as a source of general, yet distinctive, 
conceptions of the world, the self, and the relations between them, on the one 
hand—its model o/aspect—and of rooted, no less distinctive “mental” disposi¬ 
tions—its model for aspect—on the other. From these cultural functions flow, 
in turn, its social and psychological ones. 

Religious concepts spread... to provide a framework of general ideas in 
terms of which a wide range of experience—intellectual, emotional, moral- 
can be given meaningful form. The Christian sees the Nazi movement against 
the background of the Fall which... places it in a moral, a cognitive, even an 
affective sense. An Azande sees the collapse of a granary upon a friend or rela¬ 
tive against the background of a concrete and rather special notion of witch¬ 
craft and thus avoids the philosophical dilemmas as well as the psychological 

stress of indeterminism_A Javanese finds in the... concept of rasa ( sense- 

taste-feeling-meaning”) a means by which to “see” choreographic, gustatory, 
emotional, and political phenomena in a new light. A synopsis of cosmic order, 
a set of religious beliefs, is also a gloss upon the mundane world of social rela 
tionships and psychological events. It renders them graspable. 

But more than gloss, such beliefs are also a template. They do not mere \ 
interpret social and psychological processes in cosmic terms...but they a P 
them. In the doctrine of original sin is embedded also a recommende attituc 
toward life, a recurring mood, and a persisting set of motivations. The an 
learns from witchcraft conceptions not just to understand apparent acci 
as not accidents at all, but to react to these spurious accidents wi 
the agent who caused them and to proceed against him ''it a ^ r0 . ^ i$ 
lotion. Rasa , in addition to being a concept of truth, ™ ‘ a ^ety 

a lso a preferred mode of experiencing, a kind of affect ess e . c 
bland aloofness, an unshakeable calm.... iiffion is thus not 

Tbie tracing of the social and psychologica 101 r j tua l acts and 

So much a matter of finding correlations between p 
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notions of understanding how it is th t 

vary extremely widely, and not me ely oTa s lT T Seenis •» 

society, the level of elaboration of symbol irf‘ P ! eV ° lutlonai -y basis. In one 
may reach extraordinary degrees ofcomnl . rmu * atlons of ultimate actuality 
another, no less developed socially , P ' exity and systematic articulation; in 
>n the true sense, hardly ™ P * 

i.ol,ttd image,, of «„«« , nd ■*> 

social anthropological work in religion is not that it concerns itself with the sec 
ond stage but that it neglects the first, and in so doing takes for granted what 
most needs to be elucidated. To discuss the role of ancestor worship in regulat- 
mg political succession, of sacrificial feasts in defining kinship obligations,... or 
of initiation rites in... personality maturation... are in no sense unimportant 
endeavors, and I am not recommending they be abandoned.... But to attempt 
them with but the most general, common-sense view of what ancestor worship, 
animal sacrifice... or initiation rites are as religious patterns seems to me not 
particularly promising. Only when we have a theoretical analysis of symbolic 
action comparable... to what we now have for social and psychological action, 
will we be able to cope effectively with those aspects of social and psychological 
life in which religion (or art, or science, or ideology) plays a determinant role. 


Islam Observed 

Geertz here discusses Indonesian and Moroccan Islam in the light of his views on 
the function of religion and the challenge that contemporary developments bring 
to these traditional religious cultures. 


^Taife^Geertz, Islam Observed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Copy 
right 1968 by Yale University Press. 
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rruriu- view ana tthic 


Pome three or four decades ago...there raged in anthropology something 
Jof a great debate concerning what went on in the heads of savages. As in 
most such debates, the main participants were too busy talking to listen 
carefully-... Yet it was, we can now see, the beginning, within anthropology at 
least, of something important: the conception of human culture as consisting 
not so much in customs and institutions as in the sorts of interpretations the 
members of a society apply to their experiences, the constructions they put 
upon the events through which they live; not just how people behave, but how 
they look at things. 

Almost all anthropologists of any note contributed to this discussion of 
what unfortunately came to be known as the primitive thought problem; but per¬ 
haps the two most significant ... were the Polish-English ethnographer Broni¬ 
slaw Malinowski and the French philosopher Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Whether they 
intended to or not, these two men came to stand for the extreme positions in 
the debate: in Malinowskis case, primitive pragmatism; in Levy-Bruhl’s, primi¬ 
tive mysticism. The dispute came down to... the question of whether savages 
as we then were free to call them viewed the world in an essentially common- 
sensical way, as a field of practical problems demanding practical solutions, or 
in an essentially affective way, as a series of emotional encounters demanding 
emotional responses. 

To state the issue in so undressed a form is to expose its unreality; the 
conclusion that the dichotomy is a false one and that any man, civilized 
or not, is prudent and passionate by turns arises virtually of itself. And at 
ength this was indeed the conclusion that was generally drawn, even by the 
protagonists themselves, who adjusted their polemics accordingly. But com¬ 
promises, even reasonable compromises, are not always so advantageous in 
science as they are in politics, and in this case the “there is something to 

e said for both sides” position merely conduced to a wholesale missing of 

the point. 

For the important question the primitive thought debate raised was not 
w ether savages are rational or not, or even whether their mental processes dif- 
er rom ours or not. They are and they aren’t; they do and they don’t. The impor- 
ant question the debate raised... was. .. “What are the differences between a 
°ntmonsense orientation to the world and a religious one, and what are the 
re ations between them?” What was taken to be an investigation of the “savage 
hhttd was in fact an investigation of the varieties of human understanding, ot 
e div erse ways in which men, all men, attempt to render their lives intelligible 
C V 0rder tng the separate events in which they find themselves caught uf ,nlt 
^fleeted patterns of experience. 
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The Religious Perspective 

cussion of culture, and within it ofre'hg.onas tTT r h0p0logical dis ' 
concern with thought as an inner mentaUatl to *' * $hift from a 

the utilization by individuals in m • n r !','' concern with thought as 
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Such an approach is neither introspectionist nor behaviorist; it is seman¬ 
tic It is concerned with the coUectively created patterns of meaning the indi¬ 
vidual uses to give form to experience and point to action, with conceptions 
embodied in symbols and clusters of symbols, and with the directive force of 
such conceptions in public and private life. So far as religion is concerned, the 
problem becomes one of a particular sort of perspective, a particular manner 
of interpreting experience, a certain way of going at the world as opposed to 
other ways, and the implications such a perspective has for conduct. The aim 
of the comparative study of religion is (or anyway, ought to be) the scientific 
characterization of this perspective: the description of the wide variety of forms 
in which it appears; the uncovering of the forces which bring these forms into 
existence, alter them, or destroy them; and the assessment of their influences, 
also various, upon the behavior of men in everyday life. 

But how are we to isolate the religious perspective at all? Are we not thrown 
back once more upon the necessity of defining religion, adding one more catch 
phrase— the “belief in spiritual beings,” “morality touched with emotion, ulti¬ 
mate concern”— to what is surely an endless catalog?... 

Well, no. One can begin in a fog and try to clear it. One can begin, as I _ ave 
in this book, with an assortment of phenomena almost everyone but the P r0 ^ 
sionally contrary will regard as having something vaguely to do with re igio 
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an d seek for what it is that leads us to think so. We am fl * 
late a way of looking at the world, not to describe an „„ ,T‘ ng t0 art 'cu- 
The heart of this way of looking at the world ,“ SUal ob i ect 
perspective, ... is the conviction that the values one hold! ° f the religious 
inherent structure of reality, that between the way one oJh!? f Mlnded in the 
things really are there is an unbreakable inner connects™ ^ ^ Way 
is believable because the ethos, which grows out of it is felt to 'h* * 

btc,ui ' ““ " rid 

,„d , r , !Uld „ ljt 

The major characteristic of religious belief ac nnnne d 
beliefs, ideological, philosophical, scientific, or common*^ k altlhauh'* 
are regarded as being not conclusions from experience but lit’ H ^ 
it. For those who hold them, religious beliefs are not inductive! the^a™ 
dtgmatic, the world... provides not evidences for their truth but illustrations of 
. They are a light cast upon human life from somewhere outside it 

fortablewth'tSw 5 ’ anthr0 P 0,0gists > generally not been com- 

nonbelir ™y of formulating things, not only because most of them ate 

from the mth^ 1 mySelf am ’ but because it seems to involve a departure 

toiblnvef ‘ K m r riCiSm - BU ‘ there iS nothin « tmempirical. about 
and th • 8 6 ^ ln WhlCh rellgl0US bellef a PPears to the believer. ... It is also, 

most 1S f S 1 ^ 10re * m P orta nt,to neglect to ask or even to recognize some of the 
whi 1 £ SClentific T uest ions in this whole field of study not the least of 

^ bein ^ ^ ^ e ^ evers are a ^ e to believe?” Or, to risk even more 

Paitlf?” 3 en ^° r an a P°^°^ st ^ or som ething otherworldly “Whence comes 

l , ^ e °l°gical answers aside, it is clear that it comes from the social and psy- 
0 ogical workings of religious symbols.... 
l e ma ni context... in which religious symbols work to create and sustain 
* 1 j * S> course > ritual.... Individuals can, and in Indonesia and Morocco a 
^ 0> a ttain a concept of cosmic order outside of these institutions specifically 

tjj e 1Ca * e< ^ to inculcating such a concept_For the overwhelming majorin' of 

jte/ e ^ 0us * n an y population, however, engagement in some form of ritual- 
traffic with sacred symbols is the major mechanism by means of which 
C ° me n °t °nly to encounter a world view but actually to adopt it, to inte* 

1Z 5 jt as P ar t of personality. 

*he reasons why particular individuals are susceptible to the workings a 
Cre d symbols at all, why they engage in rituals and why the ntua.> ha^e. 1 
ect > is of course another problem. Part of the answer is surely psydtoiogic 
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having to do with individual needs for 

whatever, as well as capacities for t " UrtUrance > fo r external authority 
soaal. In nonindustrial societies particui?r? 0 tE; and ° n ’ Part ’ t00 >« surjy 
gious conformity are very great ? l n Mor J' * T” pressures toward reli 
remain very strong.... X 8 3t ''' ln Moroc “ and Indonesia such presS ut 

men toward belief* there^S^S S ° Ci0l ° 8ical factors impelling 

the felt inadequacies rfcoaiZS^^ “ 1 from 

experience. It was this recognition that if ' h f of the com Plexities of 
ries of practical reason that Max Weber SSSV the Categ0 ‘ 
lt is most familiar to us in the form fth he problem of meaning,” and 

suffer and the unjust properr t th ^ ust 

are able to adopt it, it surely rendersStt^tS^t 
less contrary to common sense. It renders the strange familiar, the paradoxi 
natural^* ^ an ° mal ° US ’ given the reco g™ed, if eccentric, ways of Allah, 


n societies like those of classical Morocco and Indonesia, then, psycholog¬ 
ical, social, and cultural factors converge to move men toward participation in 
the established religious rituals and toward the acceptance of the metaphysical 
beliefs implicit in such rituals. In such societies, believing is, so to speak, easy, 
almost as easy as speaking.... 


Secularization, Science, and Scripturalism 

[But] [i] t is this religious ease that the changes of the last century and a half, not 
only in Morocco and Indonesia, but in the world generally, have progressively 
undermined. Inner need, community pressure, and the problems of meaning 
no longer converge so powerfully to impel the individual toward ritualized con¬ 
tact with sacred symbols. The symbols are still there, of course; so, for the most 
part, are the rituals, and they are still generally regarded as housing imperish¬ 
able spiritual truths. But now people find it harder and harder, so to speak, to 

make them work.... , . , . 

As I have said several times, this process is only slightly advanced 
Morocco and Indonesia, though it is rapidly gaining momentum Jn the Um e 
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reason for this loss the secularization of thought- so too thp • 
t0 it-the ideologization of religion. 8 ’ ““ ma ’ 0r res P°"* 

The secularization of thought in the modern world has had many causes 
and taken many forms; but on the cultural level it is i„ g rea , part a 
the explosive growth o ...positive science. In its pure form, the diffusion o 
the scientific way of looking at things to Third World countries like Morocco 
and Indonesia has been relatively slight. But the awareness that everyday expe 
riences can be set in a broader and more meaningful context by resort to svm 
bols which picture reality in terms of general laws inductively established has 

spread to virtually every corner of either society. Even a century ago religious 
beliefs were about the only means available for plugging leaks in the hand¬ 
crafted dike of common sense. Today even the humblest peasant or shepherd 
knows that that is no longer so. 

The long, rather unedifying history of the warfare between science and 
religion in the West has tended to lead in this century to the comfortable con¬ 
clusion that “at base” they are not really in conflict. In the sense that one can¬ 
not subject expressions of faith to scientific tests nor disprove natural laws by 
quoting scripture, this is no doubt true. It is also no doubt true that there is no 
inherent reason why the view of reality generated by traffic with scientific sym¬ 
bols, in laboratories or wherever, need contradict the view of it generated by 
traffic with religious symbols, in mosques or wherever. And clearly, science and 
religion are not responses to exactly the same sort of inadequacies of common 
sense. Their fields of concern, though they overlap, are far from coincident, and 
they are not, therefore, simple alternatives. 

But for all this, the brute empirical fact is that the growth of science has 
made almost all religious beliefs harder to maintain.... Even if they are not 
direct antitheses, there is a natural tension between the scientific and religious 
ways of attempting to render the world comprehensible.... Unless the impor¬ 
tance of this “struggle for the real” is recognized and not passed off with easy 
pieties on either side, the history of religion, Islam or any other, in our times 
Is, scientifically anyway, unintelligible. The warfare between science and reli¬ 
gion ... is not only not over; it is quite likely never going to end. 

The scripturalists were at once the group in either society who felt this 
tension between the progressive secularization of thought in the modern nor 
an d the essentials of the religious perspective most keenly and vvho ma e t 
most vigorous response to it. The turn toward an exclusivist emp asis . 
Wr itten sources of Islamic faith at the expense of those of the sort 
b y Moroccan saint worship or Indonesian self-communion• ■ • ma 
sion, if not greater, surely less evadable. Again, the con rontation j eaC j e rs 
Wa y of looking at things was made directly only by t e m° s j t>ecame 
* the movement.... But the simple fact that for the scripturalists Islam 
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itmorel'dS*™ ' h ' “ 

was going on. 


ejected them into the middle of the « 

even aware that it was eoineon" 10 ^ tradltlonalist 8 r °ups in either society were 


-o— 6 wn. society were 

its theological contributions... that its’adherents d S T‘ d * ^ than 
tors. What the scripturalist movement 7ee 7' t0 be Called inn °va- 

eral policy for *° 3 

a cultural setting in which secular modes of und^ndtag.^ay ££££ 
that m classical societies was played by religious ones. ScripturaLm b a , 
our countries anyway,... the intellectual revolution of which the more exjiic 
itly political concepts which accompanied and followed independence were the 
culmination. The scripturalists taught not just their followers but even more 
importantly their opponents how to formulate the ideals of an established civi¬ 
lization in such a way that they could survive, for a while anyway, in a modern 
world more than a little inhospitable to them. 

There were essentially two strategies, not merely in our countries but in the 
movement generally, which the scripturalists devised for pursuing the struggle 
for the real: the absolute separation of religious matters from scientific ones, 
and the attempt to show that the scriptures, especially the Koran, anticipate 
and are fully consonant with the spirit and findings of modern science. The 
first approach consists of a denial of any metaphysical significance whatsoever 
to science...; its competence is strictly confined to the understanding of nature 
considered as some kind of mundane, self-contained system. Faith and reason 
are simply quarantined from one another.... The second approach consists ot 

trinal essentials are protected rom any free t0 oper ate with full 

from human experience, while ^ confiden ce that its findings 

,mpl “ 

to a challenge pose y Both are present m int0 one 

complementary forms of bell 
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inclination toward religious perfectionism and moral rigor has bee 
receptive to the attempt to isolate a purified Islamic faith from contamT 
tion with everyday life. Scripturalism in both countries was and is a coun 
ter-tradition. ... But its adherents are still Indonesians and Moroccans ' The 
Indonesian scripturalists have sought... to portray science, and indeed secular 
thought in general, as but an expression of Islam, merely another, for practical 
purposes perhaps more useful, way of putting what with greater depth if not 
equal explicitness the Koran has already said. Moroccan scripturalists have 
sought, contrariwise, to purge religious life of... superstition in order to 
restore an idealized, hermetic Islam.... In the one case science poses no threat 
to faith because it is seen as religious; in the other, it poses no threat because 
it is seen as not. ... 

[T]he achievements of scripturalism in providing an ideological stance for 
Islam in the modern world were applied with even more effectiveness in the 
service of the classical religious styles.... As nationalism grew out of scriptural- 
ism, it...carried the process of the ideologization of religion, the movement 
from religiousness toward religious-mindedness, to its final stages.... Whether 
these revamped traditions, having been constructed, can now persist depends 
upon whether the pattern of life they imply is viable in a semi-modern nation¬ 
state in the latter part of the twentieth century. 

But this brings us to the guides-for-action side of religious symbols-to 

their influence upon how men actually behave.... 

The religious perspective, like the scientific, the aesthettc, the 
and so on, is after all adopted by men only sporadically, mWjmtMh Most* 
the time men, even priests and anchorites, live in t e e' e 0’ » tosutvjve . 
experience in practical, down-to-earth terms—t ey mus, _ 

Further, the main setting in which the reUgious perspec tv^,^ ^ ^ ^ 
of the term, is adopted is, as I have said, in ritu , 0 f life..-Even 

of socio-psychological context different from the ordinary 
the pious see life in transtemporal terms only at mom religious per* 

There are a number of implications ot t is ac ^ faith, takes place 
ception, the actual employment of sacred sym o s ^ extrerne ly difficult 
in special settings and in particular rituals, it is C< V, iious experience. ^ r,t - n 
to get phenomenologically accurate description ^ almost invan ' f 
anthropologists. .. talk to people about their re g ^ a$ it is possible W • 
a setting about as far removed from the prop , ^ some cere mom 

We talk to them in their homes, or the mornm ^ in worship-- 
if ever, can we get at them when they are ^\ sjb j e t0 carry out tok.et c ^ ^ 

Worship and analysis are simp y im P one ’ s experience-—^ lt 
one involves being thoroughly...absor detaC hment,loo l 
other involves standing back and, wit 
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suppose that onc^th- 
h,,e »">= difficulty in r «!!“ W,,h b« will in ih. '" "f C 0 ”P~ 

had one hell of an 3t 311 afterward s unless the nCeS> the sub i ect simply 

after worship^ " T T* ^ be ««1^7" ‘T,' ‘ that he b « 

with secondary revision that**' remember somethingbut L* Say 
him, is lost JV * hat most of its vitality and re,. 8 COVer il ove r 

tion between belief and action. 15 the P rob lem of the rela- 

are religious men, those^vIfydlyterms^T] 566 th ' n8S *" everydayterms - If they 

bytcoX^ 

And here it is necessary to make a distinction between what I would call 
the force of a. „ religion... and what I would call its scope. 

By force I mean the thoroughness with which... a pattern is internal¬ 
ized in the personalities of the individuals who adopt it, its centrality... in their 
lives. We all know that such force differs between individuals. For one man, 
his religious commitments are the axis of his whole existence, his faith is what 
he lives for and would quite willingly die for; he is god-intoxicated, and the 
demands flowing into everyday life from religious belief take clear precedence 
over those flowing into it from any other source—scientific knowledge, aes¬ 
thetic experience, moral concern, or even practical considerations. For another 
man,... his faith is worn more lightly, engages his personality less totalistically; 
more worldly, he subordinates other forms of understanding to religious ones 
less automatically and less completely.... It is difficult to prove, but no one who 
has spent much time with Indonesians and Moroccans is likely to doubt that, on 
the whole, the latter take their religion a good deal more determinedly (which 
again is not to say necessarily more genuinely) than the former... 

By “scope” on the other hand, I mean the range of social contexts with 
whKhUgffiu, considerations ate regarded a. having.-relevance. Obvtoady. 
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force and scope are related in that a man for whom relioin 
important will naturally be inclined to extend its dominion V “ P f Ronall > r 
0 f life—to discern the hand of God in everything from stomach" T * 
tion returns. Yet they are not the same thing. The force of relic, ^ '° elec ' 
speaking, greater in Morocco than in Indonesia, but, as I have ££!£? 
times, its scope is narrower. In Indonesia, almost everything is tin J k ! 
with metaphysical meaning, the whole of ordinary life has a gJi ’ ' 8 ™ y ’ 

dental quality about it, and it is rather difficult to isolate one part of it "‘T'!' 
religious beliefs and the attitudes derived from them play a mn, 
role than any other. In Morocco, the bulk of ordinary life \ secular enougTto 
suit the most dedicated rationalist, and religious considerations, for all the ! 
intensity, are operative over only a few, fairly well demarcated regions of behav 
ior, so that one gets a ruthlessness in, for example, commercial and political 
affairs which... reminds one of... some American racketeers. 

In any case, it is necessary, in discussing the way in which religious beliefs 
and the sentiments they engender are absorbed into the stream of daily life, to 
distinguish between a vertical dimension, so to speak, of the process and a hori¬ 
zontal one, between the psychological grip of a culture pattern and the social 
range of its application... . 

The empirical point is not critical here. What is critical is that the com¬ 
plexities hidden in what seems to be a simple and straightforward question, 
how important is religious belief in the direction of human behavior, be rec¬ 
ognized. ... 

In these terms we can, then, state somewhat more exactly what has hap¬ 
pened and is happening, to “Islam” in our two countries. . . . 

Over the centuries, and particularly in what I have called the classical 
period, roughly 1500 to 1800 in both countries, traffic with sacred symbols 
produced not only distinctive forms of faith but... also distinctive styles of life. 
World view and ethos reinforced one another because the way people thought 
I ey ought to live their lives. . . and the truths they thought they apprehended at 
saintly tombs or shadow plays were in tune with one another. ... (TJhe concep¬ 
tions, values, and sentiments which guided everyday behavior were ... influenced 
by what w ere taken to be. . . revelations of the basic order of existence. . What 
1S Afferent now is that even the spiritually responsive find revelations hard to 

c °me by.... 

The reflections, reverberations, projections... of religious experience in 
ai y life remain very important in both Morocco and Indonesia. But t 
increasingly, reflections, reverberations, and projections of ex P en ^" c , 
a y others than those who now depend upon them for filling out t 
ramework of common sense. .. . [FJor more and more of them• • e ^ 

Uali y heightened consciousness of the really real ... is inaccessible... • 
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k to Muslim examples, it has peAans ^ , $ 'T’ ^ Tunisia <* %pt. to 

gone very tar indeed.... P g0ne furtller - And in the West, it has 

to them.Ti'^fact Th e^res ponises seem "to^ro^ erS ' St ’ 3S do establi ^ed responses 
less well. The Moroccan disjunctio^F? 8 ^ P ronou nced as they work 

substance of everyday life advances almosu'o fh °! reli8i ° US ' ifeand the 

ma. The Indonesian absorption of all isnert of s P lrltual schizophre- 

political, scientific, commonsensical W P S ° f 1,fe ~ rell 8 10us - philosophical, 
symbols „„d v,c„o»s ,b””Z iZ?" 0 "' 0- ™ 0 * cl “ d »' *“«*< 
l« progress has hardly been hsl.ed, " b " 
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